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THE 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 


OP 

ARABIA. 


PART I. — continued. 


SECTION V. 

SETTLEMENTS OF ESAU. 

“ And God said unto Abraham, as for Sarai thy 
wife, thou shalt not call her name Sarai, but 
Sarah shall her name be. And I mil bless her, 
and give thee a son also of her. Yea, I will 
bless her, and she shall be a mother of nations ; 
kings of peoples shall be of her.”* 

This promise to Abraham, in behalf of Sarah 
and her posterity, besides its grand spiritual 
benediction, contains the pledge of great and 
multiplied temporal blessings. Its wording plainly 

• Gea xviL 15, 16. D'DP '3^- The plural numbrar here, assuredly, 
is not insignificant. 
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2 HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OP ARABIA. [Part I. 

implies, not only that in Sarah were “ all the fa- 
milies of the earth to be blessed,” but that she 
should herself become the mother of divers na- 
tions, and the ancestor of sundry kings. Jacob 
having become sole heir to its spiritual fulfil- 
ment, its extended temporal accomplishment will 
naturally be sought in the family of Isaac’s first- 
born Esau. Accordingly, the Mosaic catalogue 
of the posterity of Esau comprizes a list of dukes 
or emirs, the founders of diverse Arab tribes, 
rivalling in number, and, as will presently be 
seen, in power, the numerous nations sprung from 
Hagar, and from Keturah. I have already proved 
at large, that the Ishmaehtes or Hagarenes, and the 
Ketureans, dwelt mingled with each other, over 
almost every quarter of the Arabian peninsula. 
It remains now to show, that the Edomites, or the 
descendants of Esau, can, with equal clearness, 
be traced every where, throughout Arabia, in- 
termingled with both the other Abrahamic 
stocks. I speak of Edom and the Edomites, 
not in the limited, but in the larges# acceptation 
of the name; as including all the tribes from 
Esau, enumerated in the Mosaic account of his 
posterity. This ample account happily throws 
light, at every step, on our researches. 

“ Now these are the generations of Esau, who 
IS Edom. Esau took his wives of the daughters 
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of Canaan : Adah, the daughter of Elon the 
Hittite ; and Aholibamah, the daughter of Anah, 
the daughter of Zibeon, the Hivite ; and Bashe- 
math, Ishmael’s daughter, the sister of Nebajoth, 
And Adah bare to Esau, Eliphaz; and Bashe- 
math bare Reuel ; and Aholibamah bare Jeush, 
and Jaalam, and Korah. These are the sons of 
Esau, which were bom unto him in the land of 
Canaan. And Esau took his wives, and his 
sons, and his daughters, and all the persons of 
his house, and his cattle, and all his beasts, and 
all his substance which he had got in the land of 
Canaan, and went into the country from the face 
of his brother Jacob. For their riches were 
more than that they might dwell together ; and 
the land wherein they were strangers could not 
bear them, because of their cattle. Thus dwelt 
Esau in Mount Seir. Esau is Edom. 

And these are the generations of Esau, the 
father of the Edomites, in Mount Seir : 

These are the names of Esau’s sons : 

Eliphaz, the son of Adah, the wife of 
Esau: 

Reuel, the son of Bashemath, the wife 
of Esau. 

And the sons of Eliphaz were 

Teman, Omar, Zepho, and Gatam, and 
Kenaz. 

B 2 



4 HI8T0BICAL GEOGRAPHY OF ARABIA. [Paiit I. 

And Tirana was concubine to Eliphaz, Esau’s 
son ; and sbe bare to Eliphaz, . 

Amalek : 

these were the sons of Adah, Esau’s wife. 

And these are the sons of Reuel: 

Nahath, and Zerah, Shararaah, and Mizzah : 
these were the sons of Basheraath, Esau’s wife.* 
And these were the sons of Aholibaraah, the 
daughter of Anah, the daughter of Zibeon, Esau’s 
wife ; and she bare to Esau, 

Jeush, and Jaalara, and Korah. 

These were dukes of the sons of Esau : 
the sons of Eliphaz, the first-bom of Esau : 

Dixke Teman, duke Omar, duke Zepho, 
duke Kenaz, duke Korah, duke Gatam, 
and duke Amalek. 

These are the dukes, that came of Eliphaz, in 
the land of Edom : 
these were the sons of Adah. 

And these are the sons of Reuel, Esau’s son : 
Duke Nahath, duke Zerah, duke Sham- 
mah, duke Mizzah. ^ 

• “ Bashemath, Ishxnael’s daughter, sister of Nebajoth.” (Gen. xxxvi. 
3.) Here we have the indissoluble link, which made the Nabatheans 
and Edomites one people. As such they are described by Strabo : 
Na^araroi eioiv ol 'Hovyktuoi. And, therefore, doubtless it is, that Moses 
notices the lact, that Bashemath was the daughter of Nebaioth. How 
every circumstance of the sacred narrative, if but duly attended to, brings 
to light fresh marks of the beautiful accuracy of Scripture. 
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These are the dukes that came of Reuel, in the 
land of Edom : 

these are the sons of Bashemath, Esau’s wife. 

And these are the sons of Aholibamah, Esau’s 
wife: 

Duke Jeush, duke Jaalam, duke Korah : 
these were the dukes that came of Aholibamah, 
the daughter of Anah, Esau’s wife. 

These are the sons of Esau, who is Edom : and 
these are their dukes.* 

To the cursory glance of profane curiosity, or 
the captious fastidiousness of indolent criticism, 
this passage may wear the aspect of vain, or, 
at best, of needless, repetition. But, on the 
mind of the thoughtful student of Scripture, 
who has learnt, by intimate converse with the 
sacred writers, to seek a reason for every varia- 
tion, and a value in every word; the impres- 
sion, even at first sight, will be widely different. 
To readers of this class it will at once occur, 
that, by this minute and reiterated exhibition 
of the sons’and families of Esau (a minuteness 
and reiteration so strongly contrasted with the 
short and simple enumerations of the posterity 
of Hagar and Keturah), Moses, or the Spirit of 
Jehovah speaking by the pen of Moses, may have 
intended to set forth the magnitude of the fulfil- 

* Gen. xxxvi. 

B 3 



6 HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF ARABIA. [Pakt I. 

ment of that part of the divine promise and bless- 
ing pronounced on Sarah : “ She shall be a mother 
of nations : kings of peoples shall be of her.” * 
The Mosaic genealogy of the house of Esau, 
contemplated in this aspect, in fact will be found 
to contain any thing but mere repetition. For its 
first part enumerates the^Edomite patriarchs, indi- 
vidiially: while its second represents them, as the 
founders and chiefs of potent tribes or nations, f 
This preliminary view may prepare the reader 
to find the settlements of Esau, as they will be 
found, coextensive with those of Keturah, and of 
Ishmael himself : a result which will serve to cor- 
rect the very erroneous notions, which have long 
prevailed among the learned, as though the Edo- 
mite tribes were limited to the neighbourhood of 
Mount Seir J ; and, by so doing, will throw fresh, 

• Gen, xvU. 16. f Gen. xxxvi. 40. 

I The fertility of this primitive seat of Esau, recently brought to light 
by Professor Robinson, bears unexpected witness to the fulfilment of his 
blessing. ** The character of these mountains is quite different from 
those on the west of the ’ Arabah. The latter, which seemed to be not 
more than two thirds as high, are wholly desert and stfrile ; while these 
on the east appear to enjoy a sufficiency of rain, and are covered with 
tuRs of herbs, and occasional trees. The Wadys, too, are full of trees, 
and shrubs, and flowers ; while the eastern, and higher parts, are exten- 
sively cultivated, and yield good crops. The general appearance of the 
soil is not unlike that around Hebron ; though the face of the country is 
very different. It is, indeed, the region of which Isaac said to his son 
Esau : * Behold, thy dwelling shall be the fatness of the earth, and of 
the dew of heaven from above.’ Gen. xxvii. 39.” — Biblical Researches^ 
vd. ii. pp. 551, 552. 
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and most important, light, upon the whole Abra- 
hamic colonization of the Arabian peninsula. 

Preparatory, however, to the restoration of 
this great nation, or rather of this great mul- 
titude of nations, to their true scriptural limits, 
there arises a question of no small moment : 
namely, whether the race of Esau was known 
only by the paternal appellative of Edomites, 
or Idumeans; or whether it was distinguished 
by any other generic name. In the parallel ex- 
amples of Ishmael and Keturah, we have seen it 
undeniably established, that the various tribes 
descended, respectively, from them, were collec- 
tively designated after the mother of each race, 
by the respective matronymics, Hagarenes, and 
Ketureans. The analogy of these kindred pre- 
cedents fully justifies the presumption, ante- 
cedently to proof, that a similar national dis- 
tinction was not unlikely to obtain among the 
posterity of Esau. And this consideration brings 
us, at once, tQ a much controverted question, the 
origin of tHe name of Saracens ; in aftertimes, 
the common national appellative for the various 
tribes of Arabia. 

The natural and popular derivation of this 
celebrated name, from Sarah, the wife of Abra- 
ham, has been alternately assailed, by the objec- 
tions of orthodox criticism, and by the scoffs of 

B 4 
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sceptical unbelief. Against both, I shall venture 
to hold with the prejudiced vulgar j and hope to 
demonstrate, that, in this, as in very many and 
important instances beside, the exploded popular 
belief is the only right and true one; that the 
Hagarenes are not more indubitably denomi- 
nated from Hagar, nor the Ketureans from Ke- 
turah, than are the Saracens from Sarah, as the 
mother of the race. The question has been 
clouded, hitherto, by one capital mistake. The 
Saracens, properly so called, have been erro- 
neously confounded with the Ishmaelites ; the 
descendants, not of Sarah, but of Hagar, and 
generically distinguished, accordingly, by their 
own mother’s name. But the Edomites, and 
they alone of all the Arab tribes, were the lineal 
posterity of Sarah. If, therefore, as the irre- 
fragable precedents just noticed authorize us, 
for the present, to assume, the term Saracens be 
a generic matronymic from Sarah *, . . . the fa- 
milies of Esau, and these only, ■^ere entitled, 
originally, to this national appellatiorf. Due at- 
tention to this point, will both materially aid the 
argument in proof of the scriptural origin of 

* An example in point, in support of this derivation, is to be found in 
Oman : where the Jews of Sohar arc named after their first maternal an- 
cestor. “ The Arabs call them ‘ Vad Sarah,* the ‘ Children of Sarah.”' 
-—Wellsted's Travels in Arabia, vol. i. p. 231. 
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the proper-name, Saracens, and greatly facilitate 
research for the recovery of the far-spread tribes 
from Esau. 


THE SARACENS. 

“ The name (observes Mr. Gibbon), used by 
Ptolemy and Pliny in a more confined, by 
Ammianus and Procopius in a larger, sense, 
has been derived, ridiculously, from Sarah, the 
wife of Abraham ; obscurely, from the village of 
Saraka; more plausibly, from the Arabic words, 
which signify a thievish character, or oriental 
situation. Yet, the last and most popular of 
these etymologies, is refuted by Ptolemy, who 
expressly remarks the western and southern po- 
sition of the Saracens, then an obscure tribe on 
the borders of Egypt. The appellation cannot, 
therefore, allude to any national character ; and, 
since it was imposed by strangers, it must be 
found, not in the Arabic, but in a foreign lan- 
guage.”* 

* The information and inferences compressed into his note, Mr. Gibbon 
borrows chiefly from Pocock ( Spec. pp. 33 — 35. ) ; and, I am sorry to 
add, in this instance, is able to shield his scepticism under the shelter of 
a great name : ** Explosa est merito eorum sententia (is t|ie language of 
the author of the specimen), qui a Sarah nomen trnxisse autumant.** 
When a sentence like this is pronounced ex cathedra^ we are entitled, 
surely, to know its grounds. It is my fortune to concur in the exploded 
opinion : but I shall give (what neither Dr. Pocock, nor Mr. Gibbon, has 
given) my reasons for doing so. 
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The tone of this insidious note betrays the 
mind of the writer. The phrase, “ derived, ridi- 
cuiomly, from Sarah, the wife of Abraham,” 
breathes, as usual, that spirit of restless and 
rancorous hostility, with which the author of the 
“ Decline and Fall ” has been pleased to pursue 
every thing connected, in the remotest degree, 
with the credit, or credibility, of revealed reli- 
gion. In the matter of his opinion, however, he 
is, in this instance, countenanced, by the con- 
senting opinions of some Christian scholars. 
“ Authors (observes the learned Asseman) are 
not agreed, as to the derivation of the name, Sa- 
racens. Some refer this name to Sarah, the wife 
of the patriarch Abraham. But none of the 
Arabs claim descent from Sarah, but from Hagar 
and Ishmael. Neither will Saracen come from 
Sarah, but Saroean or Sarite. But the Saritae, 
an Arab people whom Ptolemy places in Arabia 
Felix, are named, not after Sarah, but from 
Sarech [the Saraca of Ptolemy] : the elements of 
the two words being altogether different.” * 

The etymology of the name from Sarah thus, 
to his own satisfaction, disposed ofj the learned 
librarian of the Vatican proceeds to show its 
probable derivation from Saraca : 1. because the 
people of Saraca are expressly denominated Sa- 

• Asseman in Raheb. Chron. Orient, p. 2S3. 
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racens, by Stephanus of Byzantium ; and, 2. be- 
cause this mode of denomination is in accordance 
with the universal Arab usage, to name, alter- 
nately, the place after its inhabitants, or the 
inhabitants after their place. But at length, 
having rightly remarked, that Ptolemy notices 
two distinct tribes of Saracens, the one, a people 
on the Egyptian border, the other, an inland 
people, behind the Nabatheans (a point on which 
Mr. Gibbon, Avith all his boasted accuracy, has 
been guilty of a strange oversight and mis-state- 
ment): and haAdng, further, distinguished cor- 
rectly two Saracas, that of Stephanus, next the 
Nabatheans, and that of Ptolemy, in the country 
of the southern Sabeans ; M. Asseman ends with 
completely destroying the grounds of his own 
decision against the scriptural origin of this cele- 
brated name, by an admission which shall be laid 
before the reader in his own words. “ The 
Saraca which is placed by Ptolemy amidst the 
Sabeans is a different town from the Saraca of 
Stephanus, isituated near the Nabatheans. And 
hence there arises a valid argument in confirm- 
ation of the statement of Stephanus. [That, 
namely, in which he derives the appellation 
Saracens from Saraca, or vice versd."] For, as 
the Saracens, inhabitants of Arabia Felix, are so 
called from Saraca of the Sabeans, so the Sa- 
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racens of Arabia Petrasa are thus denominated, 
from Saraca, in the neighbourhood of the Naba- 
theans.” * 

In this last quotation, our author distinctly 
admits, that the two Saracas gave name to the 
two races of Saracens. But the Saraca of 
Ptolemy, in Arabia Felix, was beyond question 
the seat of his Santas ; as M. Asseman, in the 
passage first cited, has indeed himself acknow- 
ledged. Saracens and Sarites, it follows, like 
Hagarenes and Hagarites, are merely varying 
forms of the same word, according, it may be 
presumed, to its harder or softer pronunciation 
by the native tribes, f What, then, becomes of 
this author’s first gratuitous assumption, that 
the two names cannot be derived from the one 
origin ? that Sarite is, but Saracen is not, a 
legitimate derivative from Sarah ? On his own 
showing, this distinction without a difference 
at once falls to the ground ; and there we will 
leave it. 

But the context under review contains further 
specimens of the loose and vague manner, in 
which subjects like the present have, too gene- 
rally, been treated by the learned. A brief ex- 

* Asseman in Raheb. Chron. Orient, p. 233. 

t The pronunciation of the Bedouins is uniformly soft, that of the 
settled tribes hard. For examples of both kinds, the reader is referred to 
Niebuhr and Burckhardt, passim. 
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amination will suffice for their exposure and 
correction, before I address myself to the estab- 
lishment of the scriptural origin of the national 
appellative, Saracens, against the united objec- 
tions of Asseman and Gibbon. Mr. Gibbon in- 
structs his readers (for reasons best known to 
himself) that, in the age of Ptolemy, “ the 
Saracens were an obscure tribe on the borders 
of Egypt.” M. Asseman would have better in- 
formed him, that Ptolemy mentions two races of 
Saracens, one on the Egyptian border, the inha- 
bitants of Saracena, another inland, south of the 
Scenites and Oaditee of Arabia Deserta. The 
laborious Maronite, in his turn, falls into the 
capital errour of confounding these midland Sa- 
racens (the people of the Saraca of Stephanus, 
next the Nabatheans) with a third, and far-re- 
moved race, the Saracens or Saritas of Ptolemy, 
inhabiting the city and district of Saraca, in the 
heart of Yemen. Now the inquirer, who will 
be at the trouble to consult Ptolemy for himself, 
will find, as»the present writer has found, in this 
great geographer, three nations of the name, as 
disciiminately specified, as though his infor- 
mation had been drawn from the ocular evidence 
of a Niebuhr, a Burckhardt, or a Chesney. The 
first of these Saracenic tribes, are the above- 
named inhabitants of Saracena, or the region 
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comprized between the chain of Mount Sinai and 
the border of Egypt, E. and W., and N. and S., 
between Mount Cassius and Munichiatis, or the 
Mediterranean and the desert of Tyh : the second 
people named Saracens, are defined with equal 
accuracy, as lying centrally in the north of the 
peninsula, or south of the Scenites and Oaditae of 
Arabia Deserta, and adjacent to the Nabatheans 
of Arabia Petraea (these are unquestionably the 
Saracens of Stephanus, whose capital, Saraca, 
was situated immediately east of Nabathea) : the 
third branch of the Saracens, are Ptolemy’s Sa- 
ritae, the citizens of a second Saraca, far south, 
in the neighbourhood of Mount Climax or the 
Djebal, in the heart of Yemen. And thus, Mr. 
Gibbon’s “ obscure tribe on the borders of Egypt,” 
becomes in Ptolemy a flourishing and wide- 
spread nation, occupying seats, at one and the 
same time, in the centre, and in the north- 
western and south-western angles, of the Arabian 
peninsula. So much for the vaunted geogra- 
phical accuracy of the historian of* the Eoman 
empire ! 

From this exposure of Mr. Gibbon’s unac- 
quaintedness with the difiusion, in the age of 
Ptolemy, of the Saracenic tribes over Arabia, I 
return to the disputed origin of the name. That 
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the Saracens derived their name from Sarah, the 
wife of Abraham, and that the name was, pro- 
perly and originally, the national appellative of 
Sarah’s lineal descendants through Esau, the 
great Edomite tribes, will, it is conceived, easily 
and naturally follow, from the establishment of 
the following facts : — 1. That the midland parts 
of northern Arabia, in which Ptolemy and others 
have placed the Saracens, were familiarly known 
among the Jews of the first century, by the 
name of “ the country of Sarah.” 2. That the 
southern quarter of Judea, adjoining the Saracena 
of Ptolemy, and denominated Idumea from the 
Edomites into whose hands it had passed after 
the Babylonish captivity, was equally familiar to 
the Jewish historians, under the title of “ the 
Mount, or Mounts of Sarah.” 3. That Ptolemy’s 
Saracena, which adjoined these mounts of Sarah, 
is the same with the land of Amalek, spoken of, 
in the Old Testament, as the primitive seat of the 
Amalekites, and their subordinate Edomite tribes. 
4. That the classical boundaries of the Saracens, 
and the scriptural boundaries of the Amalekites 
taken in the largest sense of the name, geographi- 
cally coincide ; each of these national denomin- 
nations extending, along the same parallel of 
latitude, across the neck of the peninsula from 
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the Nile to the Euphrates.* 5. That the names 
of the sons of Esau are legibly inscribed on this 
whole tract of country, being preserved in the 
actual national denominations of the great Arab 
tribes, who people the neck of the peninsula at 
the present day (a plain proof that Amalek, 
significantly styled in Scripture “ the first of the 
nations,” gave name to the whole race of Esau, 
as we have seen Midian giving name to that of 
Keturah, both races being denominated fk»m the 
ruling tribe). 6. That the Saracenic tribes are 
historically identified with the Edomites or Amale- 
kites by the remarkable circumstance, that the 
Saracens of the age of Mahomet were termed 
Amalekites by the Greeks; who, in their ignor- 
ance of the interior of the peninsula, bestowed, 
upon the Mahometan invaders at large, the 
generic name belonging to the tribes bordering 
on the frontier of the eastern empire, from Egypt 
to the Euphrates. 7. That Sarah and Saraca, like 
their derivatives Saraceni and Saritae, are one and 
the same name. ♦ 

These collective facts I will now undertake to 
establish. 

1. The inland districts of northern Arabia, 

* De la maniere dont parle Frocope, sous Justinien, de Sarazins 
Romains, et de Sarazins Persans, on voit le meme nom embrasser ce 
qu’il y a d*espace entre les deux Golfes, TArabique et le Fersique.” — 
D’Anyille, G^ograph. Anc. tom. ii. p. 231. 
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where Ptolemy and Stephanus have placed the Sa- 
racens, were familiarly known to the Jews, under 
the denomination of “ the country of Sarah." 

A decisive passage, from a Jewish historian 
probably of the first century of our era, the 
author of the book entitled “ The Fifth Book of 
Maccabees,” will suffice to establish this fact. 
The following is the testimony of this writer: — 
“ Now the Arabians mentioned in this book, are 
the Arabians who dwelled from the country of 
Sarah, as far as to Hegiaz, and the adjacent 
parts; and they were of great renown, and large 
numbers.” “ The country of Sarah," here re- 
ferred to, contains, in its geographical position 
alone, conclusive proof of its identity with the 
Saracerm of Ptolemy. But the establishment of 
the existence, in northern Arabia, of a region 
named after Sarah, and the identification of this 
region with the Saracena of the classic writers, 
are, in themselves, most important preliminaries 
to the proof of the scriptural origin of the name, 
Saracens. « 

2. Towards the development of this proof, we 
have the authority of the same Jewish writer for 
the further fact, that the southern parts of Judea, 
adjoining this “ country of Sarah,” or Saracena, 
and denominated Idumea after the Edomites who 
had usurped its possession, was also commonly 
^ known among the Jews under the title of “ The 

von. IT. f! 
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Mount or Mounts of Sarah,” From numerous 
passages to this effect, I select the following as 
among the clearest and most circumstantial: . . . 

“ Now, after the days of dedication, Judas 
marched into the country of the Idumeans, to 
the mountain Sarah. 

“ And he [Hyrcanus, the son of Simeon] 
marched into the country of Idumea, that is, the 
mountains Sarah, and they surrendered to him.” 

“ He [Alexander, the son of Hyrcanus] also 
gained possession of the mountains of Sarah, and 
the country of Ammon, and Moab, and the 
country of the Philistines, and all the parts 
which were in the hands of the Arabians who 
fought with him, even to the bounds of the 
desert.” 

“ There was a man of the Jews, of the sons of 
certain of those who went up out of Babylon 
with Ezra the priest, named Antipater. . . . This 
man, king Alexander had made governor of the 
country of the Idumeans, from whence he had 
taken a wife ; by whom he had four pons, namely, 
Phaselus, Herod, who reigned over Judah, Phe- 
roras, and J osephus. Afterwards, being removed 
fi*om the mountains of Sarah, that is, the country 
of the Idumeans, in the days of Alexander, he 
dwelt in the Holy House.”* 

* For this and the preceding extracts, the reader is referred to Dean 
Cotton's version of “ The Five Books of Maccabees/' (8vo. Oxford, 
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These passages prove, clearly as words and 
facts can prove, that the south of Judea was 
denominated, indifferently, “ the country of 
Idumea,” and “ the mountains of Sarah.” The 
origin of the former appellation has never been 
questioned ; and the inference is natural, as it is 
obvious, that the tract in question derived both 
names, alike, from its Edomite possessors : that 
of Idumea, from their father Esau, “ who is 
Edom;” that of Sarah, from Sarah, the wife of 
Abraham, as the acknowledged mother of their 
race. 

This inference will be strengthened, when, in 
the next place, it shall be made to appear, that 
the region of Idumea, otherwise named the moun- 
tains of Sarah, lay immediately adjacent to the 
Saracena of Ptolemy; and that this district of 
Saracena (whence, apparently, during the Baby- 
lonish captivity, Idumea was re-peopled) was it 
self unquestionably a primitive seat of the 
Amalekites, and other Edomite tribes : the race 
by which it was inhabited thus bearing, in this 

1832,) Book V. ch. x. 1., xiv. 4., xxi. 29., xxix. 19., xxxv. 3. : Dean 
Cotton justly conceives the mountains of Sarah,** mentioned exclu* 
sively by this Jewish writer, to be a continuation of that chain, which, 
in Scripture, is called * Mount Seir.’** (See note 6, p. 305., and note 9. 
p. 397.) The mountains of Sarah *’ become thus identified with the 
proper land of Esau. 

The name of the mother of the Edomites is still perpetuated at Mount 
Seir, the cradle of the race, in that of the well denominated Om Sarahs at 
Kerek el Shobek, the capital of Mount Seir. 
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second, and strictly parallel case, the clearest 
evidence to the scriptural origin of the name 
Saracena. 

3. The Saracena of Ptolemy adjoined Idumea 
on the south, and is the same with “ the land of 
Amalek” spoken of in the Old Testament : the 
primitive seat of the Amalekites, properly so 
called, or of the tribe of Amalek, the grandson of 
Esau. 

The re^on of Saracena is described by Ptolemy 
as the tract of country lying to the west of the 
great Sinai chain *, along the southern confines 
of Judea, to the border of Egypt. This descrip- 
tion demonstrates its juxtaposition with Idumea; 
which was, in fact, a continuance of Saracena; 
and whose second denomination, “ the mountains 
of Sarah,” is the direct interpretation of the 
classical name. The proof of the scriptural origin 
of both names will be complete, when it shall be 
seen, that Ptolemy’s Saracena was the seat of 
the Amalekites of Scripture history, and their 
subordinate tribes. The following texts define 

* Eusebius mentions the Saracens, as the inhabitants of this tract, in 
the third century. Speaking of the refugees from persecution, in the 
reign of Decius, he writes,~iro\Aol 5^ ol icar’ abrh rh *ApaSMhv 6pos 
dparoStffBivres &irh BapSdpwv:ZapaKrivuy. (E. H. lib. vi. cap. xlii.) The 
authorities quoted by Professor Robinson prove this region to have been 
tenanted by the same people, under the kindred denominations of Sara* 
cens, Jshmadites, or Nahatheans, in the fourth and sixth centuries. 
Bibl. Res. in Pal. vol. i. pp, 180—185. 
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the primitive site of Amalek, from the age of 
Moses to that of David ; in other words, from 
the period of his first appearance, in the Old 
Testament, as an Arab tribe, to that of the fulfil- 
ment of the divine judgments against him. 

“ And all the congregation of the children of 
Israel journeyed from the wilderness of Sin, after 
their journeys, according to the commandment of 
the Lord, and pitched in Rephidim. . . . Then 
came Amalek, and fought with Israel in Re- 
phidim.”* 

“ The Amalekites dwell in the land of the 
south ; and the Hittites, and the Jebusites, and 
the Amorites, dwell in the mountains ; and the 
Canaanites dwell by the sea, and by the coast of 
Jordan.”! 

“ Now the Amalekites and the Canaanites 
dwelt in the valley [of Horeb].” J 

“ Then the Amalekites came down, and the 
Canaanites, which dwelt in that hill [Moiuit 
Horeb], and smote them, and discomfited them, 
even unto H(jrmah.”§ 

“ And David and his men went up, and in- 
vaded the Geshurites, and the Gezrites, and the 
Amalekites : for those nations were old the 
inhabitants of the land, as thou goest to Shur, 


c 3 


* Exod. xvii. 1. 8. 
\ Numb. xiv. 25. 


t Numb. xiiL 29. 
§ Ib. xiv. 45. 
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even unto the land of Egypt. . . . And Achish 
said, Whither have ye made a road to-day? And 
David said, Against the south of Judah, and 
against the south of the Jerahmeelites, and against 
the south of the Kenites.”* 

“ And it came to pass, when David and his 
men were come to Ziklag, on the third day, that 
the Amalekites had invaded the south, and 
Ziklag.” t 

Rephidim and Hormah, mentioned in the first 
and fourth of these passages, were situated to- 
wards the south of the peninsula of Sinai. Ziklag, 
mentioned in the last passage, lay in the south 
of Judea, in that part afterwards named Idumea. 
Between these extreme points, along the Egyp- 
tian border, the country was peopled by the 
Amalekites, and their tributary tribes. But this 
country is the Saracena of Ptolemy; which is 
thus proved, beyond all question, to have been 
the seat of the first and greatest of the Edomite 
nations. And as Idumea was named by this 
very people, when they became its possessors, 
the mountaim of Sarah, . . . Sarah, the wife of 
Abraham, the mother of their race, evidently, 
also, gave name to Saracena, and, consequently, 
to its inhabitants, the Saracens. Thus the au- 
thor of 5 Maccabees becomes the interpreter of 

^ 1 Sam. xxvii. 8. 10. f 1. 
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Ptolemy ; enabling us conclusively to trace the 
classical name to its scriptural source. 

4. The classical boundaries of the Saracens 
geographically coincide with the scriptural boun- 
daries of Amalek, taking the Amalekites in the 
largest sense of the name as the representatives 
of all the Edomite tribes throughout northern 
Arabia: for Amalek, like Midian among the 
tribes from Keturah, became early the generic 
appellative of the whole race of Esau. 

Marcian’s circumstantial delineation, in his 
Periplus, of the positions of the Saracenic tribes 
in an eastern direction, may fairly be received 
as embodying the accounts of earlier, and of 
succeeding writers. His statement is as follows : 
— “ The line of country behind (or south of) 
Arabia Petraea, and Arabia Deserta, and which 
forms the neck of Arabia Felix, is peopled by 
the tribes denominated Saracens; who are distin- 
guished from each other Jy various specific 
names, and possess a great extent of desert 
country. For they border, at once, on Arabia 
Petraea, on ‘Arabia Deserta, on Palestine, and 
on Persia, and, consequently, on the above 
named Arabia Felix.” * Let it be recalled to 

* Tit Hk irepl riiu th^aiptovos ^Apa^ias, (Jtvrit ri/p irerpalop koI 

riip ^pvifiop *Apa€iap, Kar4xovaip ol KaXoifitpoi [the name was plainly 
distinctive and peculiar] :SapaK7jPo}, vK^lovas pXv Tpoffryyoplas, 

[the name was also generic, and embraced many tribes of the one race] 

c 4 
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min d that Ptolemy places Saracena, the primi- 
tive seat of Amalek, between Palestine and the 
border of Egypt ; and it will easily be perceived 
that Mercian’s description of the boundaries of 
the Saracens is but a repetition of the scriptural 
account of the boundaries of the Amalekites, in 
the days of Saul and David : “ And Saul smote 
the Amalekites, from Havilah, until thou comest 
to Shur, that is over against Egypt;” in other 
words, from the banks of the Euphrates, to 
those of the Nile. 

5. The inland position of the genuine Sara- 
cenic tribes, as defined in the geography of 
Marcian, is laid down with an accuracy, which 
prevents all liability to mistake. Their country, 
he informs us, was bounded, on the north, by the 
Stony and Desert Arabia, and, on the south, by 
the ancient Arabia Felix. * The tract of country 
thus described unquestionably coincides with 
the site, and comprizes the inhabitants of the 
Djebal and Belad Shammar; or the midland 
region, interposing between the great northern 
desert and the province of Nedjd. 

9k Bteutwrdxoyrts tprifMv yrjv ytiryiQcri yovy odroi rp ir€rpal<f, 'Apo- 
iitff kcA rp TlctKaurrffvp, kqlI rp Tltpa-ldp, Kttl iuco\o6Bm rp vpoupripdyp 
thUaifMvi *Apa€ia* — Marcian. Heracleot. Periplus, p. 16. ap. Hudson. 
Geogr. Vet. Min. tom. i. 

* Gen. xxxvi. 37., we have a land-mark of the extension of the king- 
dom of Edom eastward, in the abode of Rehoboth, one of its early kings, 
by the Euphrates. 
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Now, if the face of this whole country, from 
gulf to gulf, and from the Euphrates to the Nile, 
proves to be inscribed, at the present day, with 
names identical with those of the sons, or wives, 
of Esau, as the national denominations of the 
great Arab tribes now actually occupying these 
parts, the proof of the identity of the Saracens 
with the Edomites, or Amalekites (already shown 
to have inhabited these very districts), will be 
carried as high, as a question of ancient historical 
geography can well admit of, and as any impartial 
inquirer can reasonably expect or demand. 

For proofs that the names of the Edomite 
patriarchs are, at this day, thus legibly engraven 
on the face of the common country of the Sa- 
racens and Amalekites, the reader is referred to 
the ensuing heads, of Amalek, Zepho, Gatam, 
Kenaz, with their mothers, Adah, and Tirana; 
of Reuel, Nahath, Zerah, Shammah, and Mizzab, 
the common stock of Ishmael and Esau ; and of 
Korah, the son of Aholibamah, and grandson of 
Anah. As these Edomite tribes appear all to 
have merged their distinctive names under the 
general denomination of Amalekites, it follows, 
that Amalek gave name to the whole race of 
Esau, as Midian to that of Eeturah, as the ruling 
tribe. 

6. But, besides the joint evidences arising 
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from their common site, and the coincidences 
with the Mosaic catalogue of their sub-deno- 
minations, the Saracenic are historically identi- 
fied with the Edomite or Amalekite tribes by 
the most remarkable fact, that the Saracens of 
the age of Mahomet, on their first inroad into 
the eastern empire, were popularly known to the 
Greeks by the name of Amalekites. The fact is 
noticed, without comment, by Mr. Gibbon, who 
quotes it from Theophanes : by whom the name 
of AmaJek is used in a way clearly impljdng that 
it was, then, the common national appellative of 
the Saracens ; the Arab tribes most familiar to the 
Greeks, as borderers on the territory of the empire 
towards Syria and Egypt. The words of Theo- 
phanes are, “ The desert-sprung Amcdek hath 
arisen, smiting us, the people of Christ.”* 

7. Sarah and Saraca, though treated both by 
Asseman and Gibbon as distinct etymologies of 
the national appellative Saracens, are, like their 
derivatives, Saraceni, and Saritce, one and the 
same name: the sole difference lying in the 
harder, or softer, pronunciation of the final h, in 
the original Arabic, or Hebrew. Thus, from 
the scripture proper-name Jerah, Ptolemy, we 
have seen, deduces Jerachm. 

The identity of Saraca with Sarah might be 

* ’AWotij b ipufiiKOS *AfAd\7iK, rbirrwv iifJ^ rby Aaby tov Xpurrov, 
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assumed, from the analogy of the Arabic idiom : 
it can be demonstrated, from comparison of the 
Arabian geography of Ptolemy with that of 
d’Anville. Ptolemy places his Saraca, and 
Saritse, immediately south of Mount Climax, 
and of his Massonit 83 , or between the Ishmaelite 
tribe of Massa, and the Sapharitse, in the direc- 
tion of Sabe Regia, or Sanaa. On inspection of 
d’Anville’s map of Arabia, or of the positions of 
localities accurately taken from it in the present 
work, the reader will find the very place and 
people named by the Alexandrine geographer 
Saraca and Saritce, in the true scriptural form of 
the name, in the district of Al Sarmt, or “ the 
country of Sarah,” and its chief town, Ai/al 
Sarah, literally, “the people of Sarah* being 
the names of a city and district of Yemen, situ- 
ated to the south of the Beni Yam, or Massonitaj, 
and W. S. W. of the mountain country or Djebal, 
between Gasan and Sanaa. 

The ascertained existence of Edomite settle- 
ments, in these parts, may be seen under the 
ensuing topics, Amalek, and Omar. And since 
Ayal Sarah is the Arabic original of the Saraca 
of Ptolemy, it must be equally the true render- 

* The derivation of this local denomination from Sarah the wife of 
Abraliam,” as mother of the Edomite tribes of Arabia, is clearly esta* 
blished by the application of the same matronymic, by the Arabs of 
Oman, to the Jews settled among them. See p. 8. note. 
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ing of the Saraca of Stephanus, the seat of the 
northern Saracens; and thus we clearly retrace 
the name and posterity of “ Sarah, the wife of 
Abraham,” from the extreme south of the penin- 
sula, to the neighbourhood of the Belad and 
Djebal Shammar ; and thence, again, to the Sa- 
racena of Ptolemy, on the border of Egypt, and 
to Idumea, otherwise called “ the mountains of 
Sarah,” a part of Judea indisputably inhabited 
by her lineal descendants, the Edomites, the pos- 
terity of Esau by Amalek. 

To resume the proof as a whole. The origin 
of the name of Saracens has now been traced to 
“ Sarah, the wife of Abraham,” through a series 
of closely-connected evidences, in which history, 
profane and sacred, geography, ancient and mo- 
dern, and etymology, classical and oriental, com- 
bine their lights. The names, “ mountains of 
Sarah,” and “ country of Sarah,” by which the 
northern seats of the Edomites were familiarly 
known to the Jews, in the age of the Maccabees, 
are re-echoed from the extreme south, by the 
Arabs of Yemen, at the present day, in those of 
A1 Saruat, and Ayal Sarah. While these wholly 
independent authorities, again, reciprocate their 
evidences with those furnished by the classic 
writers; whose Saraca, Saritse, and Saraceni, they, 
at once, identify and interpret. The preliminary 
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analo^es of Hagarenes from Hagar, and Ketu- 
reans from Keturah, which so prominently sug- 
gest the antecedent probability of the jwirallel 
derivation, from Sarah, of Saritae, and Saraceni, 
thus amply borne out, by such a host of wit- 
nesses, and such an accumulation of facts, I 
may unpresumptuously anticipate the judgment 
of others, and consider the question to be set at 
rest. 

For the full discussion of this question, I shall 
offer no apology. Its importance will be best 
appreciated by the most competent judges. The 
zeal of infidelity in assailing this, and every 
similar point connected with the authority of 
Revelation, is the true measure of the duty of 
establishing their proof. And the present writer 
will feel most thankful if, as in his former proof 
of the descent of the Arabs from Ishmael *, he 
shall, in this instance also, be successful in vindi- 
cating the descent of the Saracens from Sarah, 
and the scriptural origin of that celebrated name, 
against the, idle ridicule, the affected research, 
and the real ignorance, on this subject, of the 
sceptical historian of the Roman empire. 

That, by the national appellative Saracens^ 
Ptolemy intended and comprized aM the Edomite 
tribes, is to be inferred from his nearly total 

* « Mahometanism Unveiled,” vol. ii. Appendix, No.',l. 
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pretermission of the Edomite names of tribes 
actually existing in the country of the Saracens, 
contrasted with his large insertion of the names of 
the sons of Ishmael, and of Eeturah, in the cases 
of the various tribes bearing those respective 
patronymics. The inference is demonstrable 
from the most rapid suiwey of Saracena (as 
described by Mardan) in connection -mth its 
actual population. Thus Ptolemy’s Saracens of 
the Egyptian border, are the tribe of Amalek, 
and its dependents ; his inland Saracens, are the 
Edomite tribes of Reuel, Kenaz, and Shammah, 
or the Raualla, the Aeneze, and the Beni 
Shammar ; while his Thamuditse, of the Arabian 
Gulf, and his Thamudeni, east of Belad Sham- 
mar, are independently proved Saracens, and 
consequently Edomites, by a record of the 
eastern empire, in which the Arab auxiliaries 
enrolled in the armies of Justinian, three hun- 
dred in number, are styled “ Saracen horsemen 
of the tribe of ThamudP* 

The Saracens, therefore, in the age of Ptolemy, 
if less conspicuous than they subsequently be- 
came, appear to have extended quite across the 
neck of the Arabian peninsula ; partly in an inner 
line behind the Nabatheans, and partly inter- 
spersed with the Ishmaelite tribes. And as they 

* Decline and Fall. 
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also extended southward to the hills and coasts 
of Yemen, we obtain, in their geographical po- 
sitions, an easy solution of the statements of the 
classic writers, that the ancient Idumeans com- 
manded the navigation of the Erythrean sea, in 
its largest sense, including the Arabian and Per- 
sian Gulfs, with the intervening part of the 
Indian Ocean. The periodic circumnavigation 
of so vast a tract of waters, at so early a period, 
from the head of the Red Sea, may involve some 
doubt and difficulty. But the statements in 
question become perfectly clear and credible, 
when we find Edomite tribes seated, at the same 
time, on the coast of the Persian Gulf, and along 
the shores of the Arabian sea : their wide-spread 
settlements enabling this great commercial people 
to establish ports, and maintain inland commu- 
nications, in every part of the peninsula. This 
state of things gives the strongest countenance 
to the opinion of the learned, that the true ety- 
mology of the Erythrean sea is from Esau, 
“ which is Edom.” 

From this general survey of the posterity of 
Esau, under the generic names of Amalekites, 
Edomites or Idumeans, and Saracens, we can 
now proceed with advantage to the restoration 
of the various Arab tribes deriving from the 
sons or grandsons of Esau, and distinguished. 
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respectively, by their names, although included 
under the above generic patronymics. 

Eliphaz — In the first-bom son of Esau, by 
Adah the daughter of Elon the Hittite, the first 
of his three wives, we must also recognize the 
chief founder of the mighty race of Edom. For, 
though Eliphaz gave not rise to any nation 
“ called after his own name,” which recurs only 
in the Book of Job, as the name of an individual 
descendant, ... he yet lives, as the great father of 
the Edomites, in the names and families of his pro- 
lific sons, Teman, Omar, Zepho, Kenaz, Korah, 
Gatam, each, as will presently appear, the parent 
of an Arab people ; and, lastly and above all, in 
his son Amalek, the second namer of the whole 
race of Edom, and characterized in Scripture as 
“ the first of the nations.” 

But, while the posterity of Eliphaz are not to 
be found in Arabia, ancient or modem, bearing 
his own name, like those of Ishmael and Esau 
they may clearly be discovered bearing the name 
of his mother Adah, in the tribe of Ad (the 
Oaditas of Ptolemy), one of the most famous 
tribes of Ante-Mahometan Arabia. The origin 
and fate of Ad, as told by Arab tradition, may 
be dismissed among the idle fables of the Koran. 
The situation of the Adites or Oadit®, in the 
heart of the coimtry of the Saracens, bespeaks. 
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no less irf, mng ly than the name itself, th$iF de* 
scent from Adah. 

Teman.— The name of this patriarch a|^)ears, 
as that of a district of the land of Edom, in the 
Mosaic catalogue of the first Edomite kings. On 
the death of Jobab, the son of Zerah of Bozrah, 
we read, “ and Husham, of tiie land of Teman% 
reigned in his stead.” * The election of a king 
of Edom, from the tribe of Teman, which had 
already given name to a portion of the land, 
marks the early and high consideration which 
the family of Teman held among the Edomite 
tribes. From the prophets, we afterwards learn, 
that its rank and power continued to increase, 
until Teman became a synonyme for the land 
of Edom proper f , from Mount Seir to the 
extremity of the peninsula of Sinai. Bozrah 
itself is spoken of as the capital of Teman |, 
while elsewhere described as the metropolis of 
Edom.§ The precise position of the land of 
Temani, at or near the eastern head of the Red 
Sea, is unequivocally indicated by two texts : one 
from Isaiah, who, prophesying the fall of Edom, 
announces that, “ at the cry, the noise thereof 
was heard in the Red Sea;” another from Habak- 
kuk, who describes Jehovah as taking his pro- 

♦ Gen. xxxvL 34. | Jer, xUx. 7. 

^ t Amo9» i. 12. § iBaiab, Ixiii, I. 

jjOL. TI, 
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gress “ from Teman, and Mount Paran,” when 
he went forth to visit and chastise the inhabitants 
of “ the land of Midian.” Teman, consequently, 
lay immediately north of Midian, or at the 
eastern head of the Red Sea. This site we may 
conjecture to have been his inheritance by birth- 
right, as the eldest of the sons of Eliphaz, the 
first-born of Esau, by Adah, the daughter of 
Elon the Hittite ; whose name and rule, in this 
quarter of Edom, is perpetuated, in the classical 
names of Elana, and the ElaniUc Gulf. 

Omar The name, and probably a remnant 

of the race, of this son of Eliphaz, are observable, 
to this day, at the northern head of Djebal Shera, 
the Mount Seir of the Old Testament, in the 
tribe of Beni Ammar. But the posterity of 
Omar are recoverable, with still stronger marks 
of identification, in a far-distant quarter, at 
the southern extremity of the peninsula. The 
settlements of Esau have been already traced, 
in these pages, to the neighbourhood of Sanaa, 
under the generic name of Saritsa or Saracens ; 
the inhabitants of the districts of Al Saruat, 
and Ayal Sarah. From the generic appella- 
tions, “ the country of Sarah,” and “ the peo- 
ple of Sarah,” I now turn to a specific Edo- 
mite appellative ; and to the union of wholly 
independent proofs, which concur to identify 
the name and tribe of Omar, the second son , 
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of Eliphaz, and brother to the famous Amalek, 
with the most powerful and illustrious nation of 
southern Arabia, the ancient Homerites ; the 
founders of a potent state and dynasty, upon the 
ruins of the Joktanite kingdom of the Sabeans. 

The proofs which support the derivation of the 
Homerites of the Greek and Roman geographers, 
from Omar, the son of Eliphaz, and grandson of 
Esau, may be reduced under the following heads : 
— 1. The evidence arising from the names of lo- 
calities, ancient and modem, in this part of Ye- 
men. 2. The near neighbourhood of other Edom- 
ite tribes. 3. The testimony of Arab tradition 
to the origin of the Homerites; which proves 
them not aboriginals in Yemen, but comparatively 
recent intruders upon the empire of the Joktanites 
or Sabeans. 4. The testimony of the same native 
tradition to the fact, that the Amalekites were 
formerly to be found near Sanaa ; whence they 
emigrated, in after times, as conquerors, to the 
north. 

1. Evidence arising from the names of localities 
in this part of Yemen. 

The name and site of the Homerites* are 

* With Pliny (lib. vi. $ 32.) we must carefully discriminate the 
Homerites (Homeritae) from their Joktanite predecessors the Hamyarites 
( Hamirei). The former name is preserved in the town of Omera, on the 
S. W. coast ; the latter, in Ras Hamieff a headland of the central coast. 
The ffam^aritic tongue was the language spoken by Pliny’s Hamirei 

D 2 
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too conspicuous, both in the classical and in 
the native accounts of Yemen to require de- 
tailed elucidation. It may suffice, for our pur- 
pose, to remark, that the kingdom of the Ho- 
meiites extended southward, from Mariaba or 
Mareb, their capital, to the sea; including, in its 
long line of coast, the ports of the Arabian sea, 
from Aden to Hadramdut. The local nomen- 
clature in the neighbourhood of Aden, while it 
preserves to this day the memory of this once 
famou^ people, clearly shows the etymological 
correctness of the derivation of the national ap- 
pellative Homerites from Omar. That the names 
are differenced only by the use, or omission, of 
the aspirate, is known to all Orientalists : that 
the two forms of this name are used indifferently, 
and interchangeably, by the Arabs themselves, is 
clear from M. Niebuhr’s map of Yemen; where 
we meet Nakhil Homar, as the name of a range 
of hills, and Omera^ as that of an adjoining tovm, 
in the Bellad Aden. But Homar and Omera, 
being names alike derived from the Homerites, in 
former times the undoubted possessors of this 
country, the etymology of Homerites from Omar, 
so plainly suggested by the names themselves, 

(the Haxnyar of the Arabs); and still, perhaps, by the people of Mahrah. 
— See d'Anville's map. For the language and tribe of Hamyar, the son 
of Saba, and grandson of Joktan, see Pock. Spec. pp. 41. 58, 59. 61. 66, 
67. 155. 179. 
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is fully borne out by the evidence of extant local 
denominations. 

2. Evidence from near neighbourhood of other 
Edomite tribes. 

W.N.W. of the kingdom of the Homerites, we 
meet the Saritse of Ptolemy, by the natives of 
Yemen called literally “ the people of Sarah;” 
whom I have already identified with the Edom- 
ites. Adjoining the district of A1 Saruat, in- 
habited by this tribe, the town of Katam or 
Oatam, still preserves the name of Gatam, one 
of the brothers of Omar. Yet higher north, in 
the vicinity of Mekka, two more brothers, Kenaz 
and Korah, have apparently bestowed their names 
on the country, or its inhabitants. In the same 
neighbourhood, another Edomite name, that of 
Jaalam, adds a fresh link to the chain of the 
southern settlements of Esau : which, from this 
point, are more familiarly legible along the coast, 
in the headland of Ras Edom, and the harbour 
of Bar Edom; localities, which stand as middle 
terms to connect the Edomites of the south with 
those of Mount Seir and the Elanitic Gulf, the 
primitive and proper “ land of Edom.” It must, 
lastly, be remarked, to bind together these cir- 
cumstantial evidences, that we have the uniform 
consent of Arabian tradition, for the flux and 
reflux of the Edomite tribes, under the general 
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name of Amalekites*, along the entire chain. The 
authorities for this striking fact will be found 
under the head of Amalek. 

3. Testimony of Arabian tradition to the 
foreign origin of the Homerites. 

Arab history and tradition throw further light 
on the origin of the Homerites, by the admission, 
that they were not originally a people of Yemen; 
but a race of invaders from the north, who sub- 
verted the ancient empire of the Sabeans. Con- , , 
formably with this account, we find Epiphaniiis 
speaking of the Homerites as an Abrahamic race, 
the descendants of Abraham by Keturah. This 
remarkable ecclesiastical tradition proves the ex- 
istence of a belief, in the sixth century, that 
the Homerites were a people of Abrahamic 
origin. But, if of the posterity of Abraham, 
their name alone sufiiciently attests them to have 
come of the stock of Esau. 

4. Testimony of Arab tradition to the emi- 
gration of the southern Amalekites, as conquer- 
ors, to the north, and to the sfeats of their 
fathers. 

According to another tradition, the original 
seats of Amalek were in Sanaa, and the sur-' 
rounding parts of Yemen ; whence, in after- 

* ** The Hamyarites [Homerites], a tribe which the Arabians sup- 
pose to be descended from the ancient ./^ma/diitef/'^Ockley, Hist, of 

Sar. i. 57, 58. < 
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times, the Amalekites emigrated, as invaders, first 
to the neighbourhood of Mekka and Medina; 
and, finally, to the northern desert, and the 
frontiers of Syria and Palestine.* As this tra- 
dition deduces the race of Amalek, not from 
Esau, but from Shem by another linef, it is 
worthy of regard only as supplying fresh evi- 
dence for the existence of Edomite tribes in 
Yemen, and for the probable descent, therefore, 
of the Homerites from Omar. 

This essay to identify the Homerites with 
Omar and the Edomites, under their second 
generic appellation of Amalekites, assumes a still 
higher interest and importance, when viewed, as 
I shall now proceed to view what has been here 
advanced, in connection with an event recorded 
by the highest of all authorities. Among the 
historical events of the Old Testament, few are 
more memorable or momentous than the judicial 
extirpation of Amalek, by Moses and his suc- 
cessors, in obedience to the express command- 
ment of Jehdvah. The execution of this divine 
decree, commenced by Moses and Joshua, was 


• Kxcerpta ex Abulfeda (De Sacy), ap. Spec. HUt. Arab. Appendix, 
pp. 464 , 465 . edit. Oxon. 1806 . 

f The tradition, however, is seif-corrective ; since, while it makes the 
Amalekites of Yemen descendants of Lbud the son of Shem, it states 
them, at the same time, to be the same people, who were afterwards de- 
stroyed by Moses [Saul]. 
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completed only in the reign of Saul ; when the 
Amalekites of northern Arabia appear to have 
ceased to exist as a distinct people. Now the 
sentence against Amalek must have been car- 
ried into effect, in one or other of two ways: 
either by the total annihilation of the Amalekites 
individually* ; or by their emigration to other 
parts. The former of these alternatives is not 
required by the terms of the sacred text : nor 
could such a destruction of a great Arab people, 
with trackless deserts in their rear, have been 
accomplished otherwise than by miracle. The 
latter, and more merciful interpretation comes 
recommended, on the other hand, by its intrinsic 
verisimilitude : while to decide us in its favour, 
it stands supported by the unbiassed and inde- 
pendent witness of native tradition. 


* That their extirpation was not total is abundantly manifest from 
Scripture. Thus, 1 Sam. xxvii. 8., we read of David’s expedition against 
the Amalekites, in their native seats west of Sinai ; and 1 Sam. xxx. 1,2., 
of a counter-expedition of the Amalekites against Ziklag. At a much 
later period, in the reign of Hezekiah, the Simeonites invaded and de- 
stroyed the remnant of the Amalekites at Mount Seir. (1 Chron. iv. 
42, 43.) The power of the nation was broken, but its fragments, still 
formidable, remained. It is remarkable that Saul, their chief destroyer, 
was himself slain by an Amalekite. These scriptural marks of the con- 
tinuance of Amalek in the north give weight to the testimony of native 
historians, who speak of the Amalekites of the Euphrates \ and number 
among the kings of Hira more than one prince of the race of Amalek. 

De Saoy, Excerpt, ex. Abulfed. ut supra, pp. 4S2, 43.3. 
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The disappearance of the ancient Amalekites, 
pursuant to the judgment divinely denounced 
against them, from the north, and their reap- 
pearance, according to the consent of native au- 
thorities, in the extreme south of the peninsula, 
stand thus as reciprocal elucidations of the truth 
of the Old Testament history. That these fugi- 
tives from Arabia Deserta, should have become, 
under the name of Homerites, the conquerors of 
Arabia Felix, is only consonant with the history 
of all barbarous nations ; whose conquests (as in 
the familiar example of the barbarians of north- 
ern Asia) have usually been the result of com- 
pulsory emigration: the weaker power, in one 
quarter, becoming the stronger, in another. 
And thus comparison of the facts with the pro- 
babilities of the case reconducts us to the con- 
clusion, that the kingdom of the Homerites, so 
celebrated in the annals of Greece and Rome, 
owed its rise to the defeat and destruction of 
the Amalekites by Saul. 

Zepho — The name of Zepho, the third of the 
sons of Elipbaz, is apparently legible at this day, 
in those of two districts of Arabia, both situated 
in the heart of other settlements of Esau ; namely, 
Djiuf or Dzuf, a province lying centrally between 
the I^ebel and Belad Shammar, and Djof or 
Dzof, a region in the country of the Homerites, 
west of Merab, under the Nikkuui or Lokkum 
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mountains. North-'west of this southern Djof, 
about lat. 17®, on the route to Beishe and He- 
jaz, the race, as well as the name, of the Edomite 
Zepho seems recoverable, in the SophcmiteB of 
Ptolemy, or Beni Sejian of Burckhardt ; a tribe 
seated under the continuation of the same inland 
range, and forming a connecting link between 
the Edomite settlements of Yemen and Hejaz. 

Gatam. — I have observed, that the Edomite, 
or Saracenic, tribes, became gradually so merged 
in the ruling tribe of Amalek, as to be generally 
known, in after-times, only by the name of 
Amalekites. Of this historical feet, the case of 
Gatam furnishes a striking exemplification. For 
while, in common with all his brethren, over- 
shadowed and absorbed by the higher name and 
fortunes of the son of Timna, the primitive seats 
of Amalek himself, in the proper land of Edom, 
seem still covered with vestiges of the name and 
posterity of Gatam. From “ Etham,” and “ the 
wilderness of Etham” (the country around the 
head of the Gulf of Suez), the form in which, 
softened by Bedouin pronunciation, this name 
appears in the later books of Moses, the transition 
is natural and easy to the Autd of Pliny, the 
Beni Atye of Burckhardt, and the desert of 
Tyh ; the actual names of the country in ques- 
tion, and of its inhabitants, at the present day. 
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From the western, stretching round the eastern 
head of the Arabian Gulf, encampments of the 
B. Atye, lying east of Midian, guide our re- 
searches after Gatam, southwards, until the scrip- 
tural name apparently returns, under the classical 
disguises of Agdami, and Tcmmacum* (the mo- 
dern Tayf) ; a place, by neighbourhood as well 
as by name, marked out as an Edomite colony, 
it being the next station to a metropolis, whose 
classical name is demonstration of its origin, 
the Mariaba Bar-Amalacum of Pliny f (now Ta- 
raba), or Merab of the sons of Amalek. As we 
advance further south, the scriptural name of 
this Edomite patriarch, at length, presents itself, 
without alteration or disguise, in the modem 
geography of the country, in Katam^ or Oatrnn, 
a town of the Edomite (hstrict of Al Saruat, the 
seat of the Santa! of Ptolemy, or “ people of 
Sarah : ” the name of the province and its in- 
habitants thus uniting with that of the town, to 
verify its derivation from Gatam, the son of 
Eliphaz. • 

Kenaz. — Dr. Wells states as a probability, 
what he might have assumed as a fact, that the 

♦ Affdami is literally the Arabic pronunciation of Al Gatamy^ « of the 
tril?e of Gatam.” The TammoAsum of Pliny, apparently the same town, 
may be taken either as the contraction, or the inversion, of the same 
Edomite name. 

t lab. vi. § 32. 
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Kmezites, mentioned in Genesis, (xv. 19.) were 
the descendants of Kenaz*, the youngest of the 
legitimate sons of Eliphaz ; the promise to Abra- 
ham, in this instance, being clearly proleptical, 
and including nations yet unborn, who should 
come under the dominion of his seed by promise. 
On this presumption, he further justly infers, 
that the Kenezites may here stand as repre- 
sentatives of the Edomites at large f, who were, 
in the event, brought, for a time, under the do- 
minion of the Israelites. But that Kenaz should 
thus typify the whole race of Esau, plainly im- 
plies the future magnitude and importance of 
this tribe; and as plainly suggests the likelihood, 
that proportionate traces of it would be found 
in the actual population of the country. 

Now, in the classical geography of Arabia, the 
name and tribe of Kenaz, or Al Kenaz, may, with 
good probability, be discerned, in the Lcekeni or 
Leeeni of Ptolemy ; a people lying at the eastern 
extremity of the inland settlements of Esau, and 
near the Persian Gulf. But, by \his location, 
and the double coincidence of name and site, the 

* So> Numb. XXX ii. 12., Caleb Is termed th$ Kenezite^ after his brother 
Ktnaz. 

t The identity of the Kenizzites with the Araalekites or Edomites, 
does not rest cm conjecture. It can be clearly deduced from Scripture. 
For Gen. xv. 19* we find the ITentVes coupled with the Kenizzites^ as ad- 
joining or intermingled people. And 1 Sam. xvi. 6. we learn, that the 
Kenites dwelt intermingled with the AmakkUes^ The Kenizzites, it 
follows, were the same with the Amalekites. 
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Lsekeni or Lseeni become at once identified with 
the most formidable Bedouin nation in Arabia, 
the Aenezes, or El Aenezes; the most numerous 
of whose tribes, the Besher Arabs, compose, as 
we learn from Burckhardt, the chief population 
of Nedjd, while its branches extend eastward 
into the province of El Hassa. * 

The softening of Lsefteni into Laeeni, in the 
various readings of Ptolemy and liis interpreter, 
authorizes and authenticates, very remarkably, 
the strictly corresponding softening of Kenaz into 
^enezef : or rather it exemplifies the assumed 
change in this proper name ; a change simply in 
accordance with the known idiomatic tendency 
of the Bedouin pronunciation. The Edomite ori- 
gin of the Aenezes, and the scriptural derivation 
of the name, will receive fresh and striking illus- 
tration, under the head of Reml : where we 
shall find one of the chief tribes of this great 
Bedouin race actually bearing to this day, in its 
unaltered integrity, the name of Reuel, the 
second son of Esau, . . . the brother of Eliphaz, 
and uncle of Kenaz. J 

Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabys, pp. 218, 219. 

t A similar softening of name has been indicated, in Arabia Petriea, 
by Professor RobinsoM. ** Adjacent to this well, the ground was strewed 
iHth ruins, which our Arabs called £I-ithiilasa ; in which name we 
could not but recognize the ancient £^lusa* ( Bibl. Res. in Pal, rol. i. 
p. 296. 

t Ptolemy supplies independent proof of the Aenease being the same 
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Our reference of the Aenezes, for their ori^n, 
to Esau, and for their name, to Kenaz, may give 
heightened interest to Mr. Burckhardt’s notices 
of this great Arab people. “ The Aenezes (he 
observes) are the most powerful Arab nation 
in the vicinity of Syria; and, if we add to them 
their brethren in Nedjd, may be reckoned one of 
the most considerable body of Bedouins in the 
Arabian deserts. . . . The northern Aenezes, of 
whom alone I speak here, are divided into four 
principal bodies. . . . From some Damascus ped- 
lars, who had passed their whole lives among 
the Bedouins, I learned particulars which induce 
me to state the force of the Aeneze tribes above 
mentioned (their brethren in Nedjd not in- 
cluded) at about ten thousand horsemen, and 
perhaps ninety or one hundred thousand camel- 
riders. . . . The whole northern Aeneze nation 
may be estimated at from three hundred to three 
hundred and fifty thousand souls, spread over a 
country of at least forty thousand square miles.”* 

tribe with his Leekeni, and with the Kenaz of Scripture* in the common 
name of the capital. For the capital of the L^keni was Arrt Vicus* 
east of the Vadeni, or of Wady Sarr, and of Mount Zames : a name and 
site well corresponding with Derayeh or Derait^ the capital of the Raualla 
Aenezes. (See Burckhardt, Notes on B. and W. p. 218.) The absorp- 
tion of the tribe of Reuel in that of his nephew Kenaz, is only in accord- 
ance with precedents already pointed out* in nearly all the patriarchal 
stocks. 

* Notes on Bedouins and Wahahys, pp. 1 — 9. 
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Amalek. — We now cotne to that son of Eli- 
phaz, whose posterity is described, in the Mosaic 
Scriptures, as “ the first of the nations ; ” whose 
seats, in the age of Saul, extended “ firom Ha- 
vilah to Shur,” or from the Euphrates to the 
Nile ; who, in the event, appears to have given 
name to the whole race of Esau, and, by con- 
quest or incorporation, to have absorbed, as in 
one family, all the various Edomite or Saracenic 
tribes. “ And Timna was concubine to Eliphaz, 
Esau’s son ; and she bare to Eliphaz Amalek.”* 

Upon the scriptural notices of Amalek, and 
of his early greatness and glory, it is needless to 
enlarge. It will suffice, for our object, to ob- 
serve, that they are such, as amply to justify the 
expectation, that corresponding vestiges of the 
ancient Amalekites would survive, in the names 
of tribes, or localities, of the Arabian peninsula. 
Nor will the expectation be disappointed. In 
the classical geography of Arabia, indeed, I dis- 
cover only one example in point, but this one 
example is, ia itself, a host, the Mariaba Bar- 
Amalacum of Pliny, or “ Merab of the sons of 
Amalek,” the present Taraba : for, on the name 
of this metropolis, as on a focus, converge rays 
of historic light, from the surrounding Edomite 
names of Gatam, Jaalam, Kenaz, Eorah, Zim- 
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lan, spread over the face of the land, from 
Jezerat Edom, and Bas Edom, on the coast of 
Hejaz, to A1 Saruat, and Ayal Sarah, in the 
vicinity of Sanaa. This classical vestige of the 
race of Amalek, thus preserved, in Hejaz, in the 
name of an Amalekite metropolis, receives direct 
light and confirmation from the actual existence 
of the name, and it may be justly inferred of 
the race, both in this neighbourhood, and on 
the opposite side of the peninsula, in the Beni 
Mahk of Zohran*, and the Beni Mahdj of the 
Shat al Arab, f 

The location of the Beni Maledj on the* con- 
fines of the ancient Havilah, the scriptural boun- 
dary of the Amalekites on the east, might well 
sufSce to complete the evidence of Edomite 
origin arising from their name. This evidence, 
however, is still further corroborated by the re- 
markable fact, that Arabs of the Euphrates as 
high north as Anah, are known commonly to 
speak of themselves as descendants of Esau.J 

• 

Burckhardt, Travels in Arabia, vol. ii. Appendix, p. 374. 
f “ Reports on the Navigation of the Euphrates,” by Col, Ches- 
ney, R. A., Map. The Beni Maledj of the Euphrates are seated imme- 
diately north of Bussora ; and are evidently the same with the Amalekites 
mentioned by the Arab writers, in connection with the kingdom of Hira. 

I It is very remarkable, that the Arabs of Antth, in particular, 
actually describe themselves as (what the name of their town im- 
ports) Edomites, or Children of Esau. The Anah Arabs are adjoined 
on the south by the Aenese: **the latter (observes Col. Chesney) have 
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That the Beni Malek of Zohran are, as their 
name so plainly implies, equally Amalekites, and 
that the Edomite names of localities with which 
the Hedjaz abounds are, in point of historical 
fact, of Edomite origin, can also be established 
in a very interesting way, by the independent 
witness of Arab tradition. I have already sug- 
gested the antecedent likelihood, that the divine 
sentence against Amalek, which certainly did 
not extend to the utter extinction of this people, 
was, in great part, etfected, by the flight of the 
Amalekites inland before the victorious Israelites, 
and their settlement in the distant regions of the 
south. This presumption we have further seen 
converted into proof, by a constant native tradi- 
tion, which, retaining the substance while it con- 
founds the circumstances of historic truth, repre- 
sents the country round Sanaa as once peopled 
by the Amalekites ; whose disappearance from 
the north stands thus met and explained by their 
reappearance in the south. It remains only to 
remind the reader, that the same tradition pro- 
ceeds to state the subsequent return of Amalek 
northwards ; and the establishment of this tribe, 
as conquerors, in Mekka, and the surrounding 
parts of the Hedjaz. When, therefore, both in 

the authority on the right bank as far as the Hit.” (Ut supr. p. 37.) 
'fhe Aenezes are here followed by the Shammar. — lb. 

i VOL. n. E 
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the classical and modem geography of Arabia, 
we find tribes or localities of the Hedjaz called 
by the names of Amalek and his brethren, we 
have every ground to consider those local deno- 
minations, not as bestowed fortuitously, but as 
genuine patronymics belonging to the families of 
Esau. 

Reubl — In the case of Eliphaz, the first-bom 
of Esau, while his race and memory are conspicu- 
ously preserved, in the names and families of his 
numerous sons, we have been unable to recover 
any people or district of Arabia called directly 
after his own name. The result is different, in 
the case of his next brother, Reuel.* For, while 
equally perpetuated with Eliphaz, through the 
medium of tribes and territories, along the line 
of Edomite settlements towards Havilah and the 
Euphrates, bearing the names of his sons, “ Na- 
hath and Zerah, Shammah and Mizzah,” this 
patriarch would appear to have bestowed his 
own name on a powerful Bedouin tribe of the 
northern desert, a branch of thec^great Aeneze 
confederacy, the Raualla Arabs. That the Rau- 
alla indeed derive their origin from the Edomite 
Reuel may plainly be inferred from their loca- 

* The son of Esau by Bashemath ; in the veins of tvhose numerous 
posterity, consequently, flowed the mingled blood of Ishmael and Ne- 
baloth : whence the Ishmaelites and Idumeans came to be regarded and 
spoken of as one people. 
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tion, no less than from their name : the central 
encampments of this tribe lying in juxtaposition 
with the Djebel and Belad Shammar, a spacious 
inland province, inhabited by the potent tribe of 
Beni Shammar ; denominations which bespeak, 
to a letter, their derivation from Shammah, the 
third of the sons of Reuel. 

Mr. Burckhardt’s account of the RauaUa Arabs 
may be introduced appropriately under the 
head of Reuel . El Ratuilla — also called el 
Djelaes — a powerful tribe, possessing more horses 
than any other of the Aeneze. In 1809, they de- 
feated a body of six thousand men, sent against 
them by the Pasha of Baghdad. They generally 
occupy the desert from Djebel Shammar towards 
the Djof, and thence towards the southern vicinity 
of the Hauran ; but they frequently encamp be- 
tween the Tigris and Euphrates.* Like the other 
Aenezes, they had for many years refused the 
customary tribute to the Wahaby chief, whose 
religion they had embraced : their courageous op- 
position to tho Pasha of Baghdad caused a recon- 
ciliation between them and Ibn Saoud. In July, 
1810, they accompanied the Wahabys into the 


* « Some of the Aniza are to be met with as far as the borders of 
Persia, and the whole way over the desert ; also along the river, as well 
as inwards from the sea to the Haouran.” — Col. Chesney, Reports on 
Navigation of the Euphrates, p. 43. 
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Hauran, and led Ibn Saoud to the most Yrealthy 
villages. The RauaUa, every spring, pay a visit 
to the tribe of Ibn Esmeyr, to obtain, through 
his interference, permission from the Pasha, that 
they may purchase, in his territory, wheat and 
barley. The Djelaes are not entitled either to 
the szourra from the Hadj, or to any tribute 
from the Baghdad and Basra caravans. Their 
principal tribes are, el SouaUme, el Abdelle, Ferdja, 
el Belaaysh, el Bedour, Ibn Augdje, el Zerdk*, 
Sahlian, Hedjlis, Beraye."^ 

Nahath. — In the modern geography of the 
peninsula, so far as our very imperfect informa- 
tion as yet extends J, I am not aware of any 
Arab tribe still retaining the name of the eldest 
son of Reuel. But, in the Arabia of Ptolemy, 
the occurrence, in the neighbourhood of the 
Djebel Shammar, and in the midst of tribes now 
actually bearing the names of Reuel, and of his 
younger sons, of the significant appellation Rona- 
cAa, as the name of a town on the border of 
the northern desert, indicates, apparently, the 
name and site of the Beni Nachath, or sons of 
Nahath. 

* After Zerah^ one of the sons of Reuel. — > See Gen. xxxvi, IS. 

f Notes on Bedouins and Wahabys, pp. 4, 5. Conf. pp. 217, 218. 

^ Burckhardt frankly acknowledges the scantiness of his own inform- 
ation, respecting the names of the Arab tribes in this quarter. — Notes on 
Bedouins and Wahabys, pp. 231, 232. 
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Zerah. — Among the tribes eriumerated by 
Burckhardt, as subdivisions of the Raualla Arabs, 
the reader may have remarked that of el Zerach : 
a coincidence of proper names the more striking, 
because it so naturally connects the family of 
Zerah with that of his father Reviel. The ap- 
pearance of Zerah in the modem geography of 
Arabia, as the name of an Arab tribe, and the 
claim of this tribe of the Rauallas to descend 
from Zerah the son of Reuel, is, in the next 
place, illustrated and confirmed by the classical 
geography ; since we find, in Ptolemy, between 
Mount Zames and the Astan river, amidst other 
Edomite names, that of the Zeeritce, literally, in 
other words, the Beni Zerah. But the un- 
doubted existence of the name and tribe, in the 
second century of our era, proves to demonstra- 
tion the antiquity of both in Arabia : while their 
ascertained antiquity becomes, in its turn, the 
strongest of all presumptions for their scriptural 
origin. 

SHAMMAH.t — From the recovery of the Edom- 
ite Zerah and his posterity, in the Zeeritae of 
Ptolemy, and the el Zerah, a branch tribe of the 
Rauallas, our next step in the process of restora- 


• Urn Shaumer, a lofty mountain west of Mount Sinai, preserves the 
name of this patriarch, in the proper land of Edom. ( See Robinson’s 
Palestine, vol. i* p. 155 .) 

E 3 
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tion lands ns^amidst a province and people, bear- 
ing now, as they bore of old, the name, to within 
a letter, of his brother Shammah. The reader 
wiU anticipate my reference to the midland pro- 
vinces of Djebel, and Belad Shammar, inhabited 
by the Zamareni of Pliny, or the Beni Shammar 
of Burckhardt ; one of the most powerful tribes 
of central Arabia, and seated in the heart of the 
scriptural settlements of Esau. For the territory 
of this tribe borders on the northern desert ; 
where its next neighbours are, the el Zerah, the 
Rauallas, and other branches of the Aeneze. 
The result exemplifies afresh the justness of 
Dr. Wells’s canon, that the seats of the patriarchal 
families are generally to be sought and found, in 
the order in which the patriarchs, their respective 
forefathers, are named in Scripture. But, while 
the proper seats of the Shammarys lie in the 
centre of the peninsula, their encampments, as 
we learn from Burckhardt, extend, eastward, to 
the Euphrates and Mesopotamia.* We have but 
to attend them in their migration to these parts, 
to find Shammah in juxtaposition with his young- 
est brother Mizzah, in the land of Havilah, the 
eastern term of the scriptural settlements of 
Esau. 

Mizzah. — At the mouths of the Euphrates, or 

* Notes on Bedouins and Wahabys, p. 231. 
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the Shat al Arab, on the Arabian side, the Ml «ra- 
virr^s xtiKwog, or Phrat represents, with 

equal correctness, in the Greek of Ptolemy, and 
in the modern Arabic, the proper name Mizzah. 
That the nomenclature in this instance, as in our 
preceding examples, is significant, and bespeaks 
the settlement of the youngest son of Reuel, is 
fairly inferable from the surrounding Edomite 
names, Raualla, Zerah, Shammar, Korah ; as well 
as from the site of the Mesanites sinus itself, at 
the head of the Persian Gulf, anciently the great 
field of Idumean commerce. For, in those infant 
days of navigation, it is by their ports on the 
Persian G ulf we can alone rationally explain the 
accounts of the ancients, respecting the monopoly 
of its commerce by the Idurneans. * 

Jeush. — The Geesa of Ptolemy, a town near 
the Persian Gulf, S.W. of his Mesanites sinus, is 
the only probable vestige of this eldest son of 
Esau by Aholibamah, discernible in the topogra- 
phy of Arabia. The location, however, of this 
town, in thew neighbourhood of the Coranitce of 
Pliny f, a name obviously identical with that of 
Korah, the youngest of their three sons, much 
strengthens the probability, that Gcesa may be, 

* On this point, Lempriere has accumulated the authorities. — See 
Class. Diet. art. Erythr. Mar. 

f Lib. vi. § 32. 
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either the Arabic form, or the classical cor- 
ruption, of Jeush. 

Jaalam. — Of Jaalam, the second of these bre- 
thren, the traces seem more strongly marked. 
The name of this patriarch apparently still ex- 
ists, in a slightly abridged form, as the second 
appellation of a great Edomite tribe, the Rau- 
aUas, “ also called el Djelaes * a verification 
implying, what has been always a common usage 
among kindred Arab tribes, the junction, in an- 
cient times, of Jaalam with Reuel. f But, how- 
ever this may be, the name of Jaalam is literally 
preserved, with the reduplication only of the 
final syllable, in the neighbourhood of Mekka, 
amidst unquestionable Edomite localities, in Mount 
Jahmlam, on the coast of Hedjaz, immediately 
south of Djidda. The correctness of the deriva- 
tion of Jalamlam itom.' Jaalam will presently be 
more fully seen, when this immediate neighbour- 
hood shall be shown to abound with localities, 
bearing, unaltered, the name of his brother 
Korah. , 

Korah — However slight or limited the traces 
of Jeush and Jaalam in Arabia, those compara- 


• Burckbardt’s Notes on Bedouins and Wahabys, p. 4. 

•j- So the mingled descendants of Nebaioth and Esau were indifferently 
termed NahcUheans and Jdumeans ; and the Midianites, in like manner, 
lahmaeUtea, 
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tively few and faint remains are, at once, com- 
pensated and confirmed, by the ample vestiges 
of Korah, their youngest brother, in the names 
of tribes or localities, throughout the northern, 
the eastern, and the western settlements of Esau. 
Beginning from the west, and the neighbourhood 
of Mount Jalamlam, we meet Sebyl el Kora (the 
way of Korah), Dj Kora (the companies or at- 
tendants of Korah), and Ras el Kora (the peak 
of Korah), as the names of a town, a district, 
and a mountain, in the country around Mekka. 
Ascending northward, we find a town of Korah^ 
in the heart of the Edomite district of Djebel 
Shammar ; and another town of Kora, towards 
the Euphrates, on the borders of the al Dahna, 
or great northern desert. Thence descending 
towards the south, we recover, at length, at 
opposite sides of the peninsula, the Edomite tribe, 
as well as name of Korah, in the Koranitce of 
Pliny, a people of the Persian Gulf, already no- 
ticed under the head of Jeush ; and in the Beni 
Kora of Yenien : tribes, alike by name, by site, 
by neighbourhood, self-evidently the posterity of 
this youngest son of Esau and Aholibamah. * 

* For other localities of the name, see Burckhardt’s Travels in Arabia, 
Yol. i. pp. 1 18. 121, 122. For vestiges of the name and race of Kora in 
Yemen, see Cruttenden’s Journal, ap. Journal of the Royal Geograph. 
Soc. vol. viii. p. 276. The ferocious robber tribe of Beni Kora, there 
described, still preserve that scriptural mark of the race of Esau ( Gen. 
xxvii. 40.), “ By thy sword shalt thou live.” 
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THE COUNTBY, CITY, AND SETTLEMENTS OP JOB. 

The historical reality of the persons and 
transactions recorded in the Book of Job; the 
remote antiquity of that sublime portion of the 
Old Testament; the Arabian origin, and Abra- 
hamic descent, of the patriarch of Uz; are ques- 
tions which have been long and amply discussed 
by the learned, and which, in all essential re- 
spects, have finally been brought to the most 
satisfactory adjustment in our own day. After 
the masterly and triumphant argument of a late 
eminent prelate of our United Church*, the 
existence of Job, and of his friends, will here- 
after be disputed by those only, whose love of 
controversy outweighs their regard for candour, 
and for truth. Whether the contemporary of 
Moses, or (as seems more likely) living long 
before his time, the main fact, the early age of 
the Arabian patriarch, is no longer doubtfiil. 
And, whether descended, as supposed by some, 
directly from Abraham through* Esau, or as 
believed by others, collaterally by Uz and Nahor, 
it seems equally undoubted, that Job was, by 
birth or adoption, an Edomite, dwelling in a 
part of Arabia bordering on the land of Edom, f 

* Archbishop Magee. 

f On the site of the land of Uz, M. J. £. Muller has collected the 
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But, while these points have been so cleared, 
as to be now generally admitted, the true site of 
the country of Job, the geographical position 
of the land of Uz itself, has been allowed to 
remain comparatively unsettled; while another 
inquiry, at least equally natural, and of still 
higher interest, as to possible vestiges (after the 
analogy of aU the patriarchs whose families are 
named in Scripture) of his posterity, in Arabia, 
in after-times, has scarcely been so much as raised. 
To these two questions, as falling properly 
within the design of the present work, and as 
specially connected with the settlements of Esau, 
I shall now, in conclusion, address myself. 

Site of the Land of Uz — I have elsewhere 
noticed the mistaken notions of all the commen- 
tators, respecting the scriptural limits of the 
settlements of Esau ; which, by general consent, 
they would seem to confine to the country lying 
around Palestine, on the south and east, from 
the border of Egypt, and the peninsula of Sinai, 
to the neighbourhood of the Hauran. As one 
natural consequence of this errour. Job and the 
land of Uz (rightly presumed to be locally con- 
nected with the Edomite settlements) have been 
transported, by some, to the vicinity of Bosra 
and the Hauran, by others, to the part of Arabia 

opinions of the learned, Jews and Christians, in his Dissertation De Terra 
Join, — See Thes. Vet. Test. tom. i. pp. 540— 552. 
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Petraea between Egypt and the Philistines : the 
former site resting wholly on a conjecture of 
Josephus and St. Jerome* ; the latter, on the 
dubious explanation of a passage in Jeremiah, f 
Yet, all the while, a real land of Uz might be 
seen laid down, in the Arabia of Ptolemy, on the 
opposite side of the peninsula, in his country of 
tlie JEsitosX, a people of Arabia Deserta, adjoin- 
ing Chaldea and the Euphrates. To this quarter, 
accordingly, we will now turn ; and examine 
the circumstances, which unite to identify it with 
the country of Job. 

In the first place, the Edomite tribes unques- 
tionably extending, as I have shown, from Egypt 
to the Euphrates, the iEsitm or Uzzites of 
Ptolemy lay quite as properly in the neighbour- 
hood of Edom on the eastern, as they could have 
done if seated on the western side of the penin- 
sula. But, in the next place, the territory of 
this people is so placed geographically, as to ex- 
pose them, in opposite directions, to the very 
inroads from the Sabeans and Qialdeam, by 
which Job suffered the loss of his oxen and 
asses, on the one side, and of his camels, on the 

* Eusebius and St. Jerome notice a vague tradition of Palestiue, which 
placed Job at Ashtaroth Carnaim. — See Calmet’s Diet, of Bible. 

t Jer. XXV. 20. As the catalogue of nations in this prediction (xxv. 
15 — 26.) is out of geographical order in several instances, it supplies no 
certain index to the position of the land of Uz. 

I Alcrtrai.— AdffiriBi (LXX). In Ptolemy and the LXX 
version, we have the same Greek form of the Hebrew name. 
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other: the iEsitse of Ptolemy being flanked by 
his Chaldea, on the north-east, and, on the 
south west by his Sahe, the seat of the Bedouin 
Sabeans of Keturah.* This coincidence, alike 
so peculiar and complete, might alone sufiice to 
identify the country of wEsitae with the scriptural 
“land of Uz.”f Nor does the evidence close 
here : for the country of the ^sitae lay not more 
remarkably between the enemies, than amidst the 
friends, of Job : Bildad the Shuhite being a de- 
scendant of Shuah, the youngest son of Keturah, 
and an inhabitant, apparently, of the Shua or 
Shoa of Ezekiel, a district on the Chaldean 
border J ; and Eliphaz the Temanite belonging 
to the desert country in the opposite direction, 

• “ Quteritur, quales Sabaoi hie animo concipiendi sint, cum per plures 
eosdem provinclas Historic! distribuant? Et respondemus, alios hue 
melius accornmodari non posse, quam Sabacos Arabia;, et quidem dwrtm^ 
preedones, calculo Bolducci, non longius viginti leucis a terra Utz dissits ; 
ex ea potissimum ratione, quod cum Chaldaeis, similes cum similibus, 
facilliine congregentur, qui terrain Utz medium prope tenuerunt, et ah utro- 
vis latere infestare potuerunt, . . , Propter vicinitatem igitur, haec regio hisce 
praedonibus, uti et Chaldacis, cum quibus mutuam, ut diximus, furandi 
ac rapiendi operam conjungere potuerunt, commodissima quam alia qu®- 
cunque patuit. De^hald®is commemorat Xenophon, fide dignissimus 
historicus, non aliunde eos vivere, quam praidis et incursionibua in regiones 
jinitimas. Omnium vero sceleratissimos fuisse arbitror Sab®os, perpetuis 
pr®liis vicinam quameunque geutem incessentes.” — M. J. E. Muller, ut 
supr. p. 550. 

t Cum vero triplex terrs Utz, seu Idum®®, plaga sit, prima circa 
Damascum ; altera ah Arabia Deserta^ prope Chaldaam^ praelusa ; et tertia 
Petr®® vicina; aliam Jobo baud adsiguatam volumus, quam teeundam^ k 
Chaldsis et Arabibus utrinque cinctam, — Ib. p. 551. 

f Ezek. xxiii. 28. 
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which has been always inhabited, and is inha- 
bited to this day, by the Beni Temin. 

The Citz of Job In thus fixing the true site 

of the land of Uz, we may be found to have 
made an important advance towards a more dif- 
ficult point, . . . the discovery of Job’s place of re- 
sidence. On this point of inquiry, hopeless as it 
may seem at first view, a clue, to a certain ex- 
tent, is supplied by the Book of Job itself. 
Am ong the most ancient and established usages 
of eastern kings and rulers, was the custom of 
sitting to give judgment in the gates of their 
cities * Now from two passages of the Book of 
Job (xxix. 7 — 25., xxxi. 21.), the unquestion- 
able fact is disclosed, that Job was himself in 
the habit of sitting, as a king and judge, on a 
prepared seat or throne, in the gate of his own 
dty.^ While, from the description of the nume- 
rous auditory assembled there, comprizing old 
and young, princes and nobles, that city plainly 
appears to have been one of no ordinary size and 
importance. J Job, it follows, had his dwelling, 

* 2 Sam. xix. 8. ; Jer. xxxviii. 7., xxxix. 3. ; Amos, v. 12. 15. 

f Job, xxix. 7. 

I « When I went out to the gate, through the city ; 

When I prepared my seat in the street : 

The young men saw me^ and hid themselves ; 

And the aged arose, and stood up. 

The princes refrained talking ; 

And laid their hand on their mouth : 

The nobles hdd their peace ; 

And their tongue cleaved to thereof of their mouth.” — xxix. 7 — 10. 
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not in the open country, but in a chief city, most 
probably the metropolis, of the land of Uz. 

Now this scriptural clue very curiously tallies 
with the opinion formed, quite independently of 
it, by the learned Calmet, that Job was the same 
with Jobab*^ one of the earliest kings of Edom; 
and that, consequently, his place of residence was 
in the royal city of Dinhabah. “ The Scripture 
relates Dinhabah to have been the capital of 
Jobab’s kingdom, which Jobab we believe to be 
the same as Job. This city was in the Amitis, 
or in Arabia Deserta. As we suppose Job and 
Jobab to the same person, we must say, likewise, 
that he lived and died at Dinhabah” 

The recovery of the city of Dinhabah becomes 
the next object of inquiry; and here, again, we 
are happily aided in our researches, by, if possible, 
still more curious undesigned coincidences. The 
Dinhabah of Scripture, written Daihab in the 

* The postscript of the Arabic version, which is after the ancient 
Syriac, identifies Job with the Jobab of Gen. xxxvi. S3. 

•••••• 

3^3 •••••• 

HdJU jy£-h 
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Syriac version, by identity, at once, of name, and 
of position, proves itself the same with the Thavha 
of Ptolemy ; a city of Arabia Deserta, in or near 
hi s Amitis. While both Daihab and Thauha, by 
the same evidence of name and site, become iden- 
tified, in turn, with O'Daib, a well-known town, 
which stands alone in the heart of the al Dahna, 
or great northern desert, in the direction of Chal- 
dea and the Euphrates. 

These coincidences, so independent, yet so ex- 
act, are sufficiently striking in themselves : they 
are rendered more so, by a fresh and concluding 
circumstance of proof. The tenacity with which 
the Arab tribes cling to the seats of their fore- 
fathers has been exemplified ex abundanti in this 
memoir. The circumstance which completes the 
identification of Dinhabah or Daihab with O’Daib, 
stands one more example of this point of native 
character. The Jobab of Genesis, we read, was 
succeeded at Dinhabah by “ Husham, of the land 
of Temani ; ” and O'Daib, we learn from d’An- 
ville, is, to this day, the chief townnof the Term- 
nites, or Beni Temin. 

The Settlements op Job in Arabia — But 
the recovery of the Dinhabah or Daihab of 
Genesis, in the Thauba of Ptolemy, and the 
O'Daib of d’AnviUe, leads to results far beyond 
the mere local resto^j^tion. It is vitally connected 
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with our next inquiry, after possible vestiges of 
the posterity of Job in Arabia in after-times. 
This inquiry is suggested by the whole analogy 
of Scripture ; which, in the patriarchal times espe- 
cially, usually, if not uniformly, connects the gift, 
or promise, of posterity, with the continuance of 
that posterity; and its enlargement into families, 
or nations. Where this, however, is the ordinary 
rule, one of the last exceptions to it we could 
look to meet with, would be the case of that “ man 
of God,” the patriarch of Uz. And inquiry, ac- 
cordingly, however late, after his posterity, seems 
to be rewarded with success, at the first step, in 
connection with that very city of Thauba or 
O’Daib, which has been already identified with 
Job’s presumed residence, Daihab or Dinhabah. 
For (as will at once be seen on reference to his 
Arabia) the Thauba of Ptolemy is the capital of 
his Agubeni ... a name taken literally from the 
Arabic, Beni Ayub^ or “ the sons of Job.” * 

This clear and commanding vestige, not of 
the name only, but of the posterity, also, of Job, 
in the classical geography of Arabia, is succeeded 
and sustained by corresponding marks in our 
modem maps of the peninsula : by Nebi Ayuh, 

• It is needless to dwell, here, on the historical value of names of 
places and people in Arabia. They arc the surest guides of national 
history throughout the East. 

^ VOL. II. 


F 
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or “ the prophet Job,” the name of a town on 
the Euphrates; and by Djebel Ayuh, or “ the 
Mount of Job,” that of a lofty peak, immediately 
south of the Sobh mountain in Hedjaz. 

But, while the identity of the Aguhmi or 
Beni Ayub of Ptolemy with the posterity of 
«/b6, may safely be inferred from the analogy of 
Scripture, coupled with their national patronymic, 
the proof of this identity rests upon still surer 
foundations, the concluding words of the Book 
of Job itself : “ After this lived Job an hundred 
and forty years ; and saw his sons, and his sons 
sons, even four generations." For the Arab 
patriarch who, in that early age, had thus lived 
to see the posterity of seven sons to the fourth 
generation, had ipso facto himself already lived 
to see his family expand into a tribe or nation. 
When, therefore, we meet, in the classical geo- 
graphy of Arabia, a people named Agubeni, in 
the neighbourhood of the land of Uz, it is only 
in conformity with every law of national de- 
scent, that we recognize, in t^jat name and 
people, “ THE SONS OF Job.” 

Nor are the scriptural indications of that first 
of patriarchal blessings, a numerous posterity, 
confined to the sons of Job : as in the analogous 
cases of Sarah, Hagar, and Keturah, the blessing 
is extended to his daughters ; and most remark- 
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ably; since, while his seven sons are left un- 
named, his three daughters are specially distin- 
guished hy name, as co-heirs with their brethren. 
The distinction here (at once so marked and 
unexpected), the significancy of Scripture lan- 
guage taken into account, we well may rest as- 
sured is not without a diflference. And the 
difference which most naturally suggests itself 
is plainly this, . . . that the daughters of Job 
should not only become the mothers of nations, 
but that they should “ call their lands after their 
own names.” Whether the names of Job’s 
younger daughters may still live, . . . that of 
Keziah, in the Kisscei, and Kissia, of Ptolemy, 
a people and province east of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, or in the modem Khuzistan, or else in 
Kazuan, and the Kassanitce, on the coast of 
Hedjaz ; and that of Keren Happuch, in the town 
of Korna, and people of the Abwmi* at the head 
of the Persian Gulf, ... I will not undertake to 
determine. But the name of the eldest daughter, 
lemima, stands so accurately represented by that 
of lemima or lermma, the central province of the 
Arabian peninsula, that (the known origin of 
most names of localities in Arabia considered) 
the evidence of the probable derivation would be 

* AbuciBi is the Arabic for Hapuem : the sound of p does not exist in 
the Arabic language* 
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good, did it rest on the coincidence of name 
alone. In the instance of the province of 
lemama, however, it so fortunately happens, we 
possess the wholly independent evidence of 
native tradition, as to the territorial appellation 
having had its origin in a female proper name. 
The historical fact, that some kingdoms of Arabia 
were anciently governed by female sovereigns 
is familiar to all. The province of lemama is 
specially mentioned, by the Arabs themselves, 
as an example in point. And (without the most 
distant reference to the daughter of Job) an 
Arab tradition of immemorial standing has pre- 
served and handed down to us the further fact, 
that this province originally derived its name, 
lemama (or “ the dove''), from Queen lemama, 
the first sovereign of the land.* That this an- 
cient Arab queen was no other than lemima, the 
eldest daughter of Jobf, is a conclusion, so na- 

• ** lemama pars Arabia; ad mare Persicum, d regione Mecch£e« 
Nomen hahet & lemama^ Regina Arabum^ qtue imperavit in iUia hcisf—- 
(Bochart, Geogr. Sacr. Op. tom. iii. f. 134.) 

“ JemamittB dicuntur ... a Regina quadam lemama^ in illis locis cele- 
berrima. , . Geographus ibidem [ap. Giggeium soil.] ; “ Terrae Oman 
oonfinis est terra lemanuBi ^ cujus urbibus est Hagiar, modd diruta, quam 
tamen antea Regina lemama, aetatis sua; tempore, habitavit.’* — lb. ut 
supr. f. 134. 

t -ilD’D’ nnt«n OB' (Job, Iiu. 14.) .noVoVn (Geogr. 

anon, sub Constantino, ap. Bochart, ut supr. f. 134.) The names are 
identical. It is singular that so acute an observer of names should have 
missed the obvious identification of this queen lemama, with lemima, 
the daughter of Job. 
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tural in itself, so conformable with the analogy 
of the patriarchal blessings, and so confirmed 
by the ascertained existence, in or near the land 
of Uz, of a people named the A^ubeni^ Beni 
Ayub, or sons of Job, as (in the judgment at 
least of the present writer) to shed a pleasing 
light upon the crowning blessings, with which, 
in the Book of Job, God was pleased to reward 
the faith, the patience, and the “ good old age,” 
of the patriarch of Uz. 

With the recovery of the preceding vestiges of 
the family of Job, we take leave of the patriarchal 
settlements of Arabia: a subject of inquiry, to 
which the author sat down in the humble hope 
of elucidating the Mosaic records; and from 
which he rises with the calm consciousness, that, 
however imperfect his labours, something has 
still been done towards enlarging the evidences 
of revealed religion. Nor in the prosecution of 
this inquiry (may it be permitted him to add), 
amidst its many points of high and various in- 
terest, has he foimd any, to his own mind, more 
interesting than its close, . . . than the joint evi- 
dences supplied, by classical geography and Arab 
tradition, in support of the elevating belief, that 
Job, like his countryman Jonadab the son of 
Rechab, “shall not want a man to stand 
BEFOBE God fob eveb.” 

F 3 
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SECTION VI. 

VESTIGES OP ARAB COLONIES, AND ABRAHAMIC 
COLONISTS, IN EUROPE. 

The question of emigrations, at periods beyond 
the reach of authentic history, of parts of the 
great Arabian family towards the west, originally 
raised by some obscure hints extant in the clas- 
sic writers, however often adverted to, has not 
yet been critically investigated by the scholars 
of Europe. The learned Calmet, indeed, is said 
to have collected all that can be gathered from 
antiquity, on the subject of these emigrations * : 
but his fort lay far more in the collection of 
materials, than in perception of the conclusions 
to be legitimately drawn from them. In ques- 
tions of this nature, however, there is little satis- 
faction to be derived, from the more production 
of insulated, and unsupported traditions. But, 
if separate, and wholly independent accounts 
shall be found to correspond with, and corro- 

* His treatise I have not met with : having fidled to procure a copy 
of the complete collection of his dissertations, Paris, 1720, in S vols. 4to. ; 
which, of course, includes the one in question. It is not to be found in 
the options of his works at large. 
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borate each other ; if the traditions of Europe, 
respecting early Arab emigrations, shall be re- 
sponded to and reflected by those of Arabia and 
Palestine ; the case, as one of evidences, must be 
allowed to stand on very different grounds. 

In taking up the matter anew, in connection 
with the subject of these pages, it shall be my 
object to do justice to the ancient evidences of 
Arab colonies, and Abrahamic colonists in Eu- 
rope *, by presenting them to the reader in this 
converging light ; and finding the authority of 
history in the consent of traditions. 

The only direct notice of the Arabs, as among 
the early peoplers of Europe, to be found in the 
classic writers, occurs in Strabo; who, in his ac- 
count of the peopling of the island of Euboea, off 
the coast of Boeotia, reckons, as the first inha- 
bitants, “ a colony of Arabs, who had accom- 
panied Cadmus into Greece, f This statement 
carries within itself the marks of its authenticity ; 
since all the circumstances of the case attest the 
correctness of*Strabo’s information. For Cadmus 
himself, in common with his countrymen, or 

* On the subject of the Abrahamic origin of the Phoenicians^ the 
reader will find a maiiterly argument in Brodie's Science of articulate 
Sounds,” pp, 217 — 220. For the Punic origin of some of the Greeks, 
sec Josephus, De Bell. Jud. lib. xii. cap. v., and lib. xiii. cap. ix. 

t rh Ktd^Apa€ts, ol KdSpup Strabo. Geograph, f 

lib. X. p. 447. 

F 4 
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confederates, the Phoenicians, is generally al- 
lowed to have been of Arab extraction ; and to 
have migrated, first into Phoenicia, and thence 
into Boeotia, from the shores of the Persian Gulf, 
But while more general considerations unite to 
indicate his Arabian origin, his name most strik- 
ingly concurs with this particular locality, to 
prove his Abrahamic descent. Cadmus is 
simply the Greek form of the proper name Ke- 
demah, which is rendered Kedma in the LXX, 
and Cadmus by Josephus ; and the Ishmaelite 
tribe of Kademah, we have already seen, was 
seated in the very locality assigned, on indepen- 
dent grounds, as the cradle of the Phoenician 
Cadmus; the namesake, and, it may most justly 
be inferred, the descendant, of the youngest of 
the sons of Ishmael. 

Now, if the tradition of an Arab colony settled 
by Cadmus in Eubtca, thus preserved among the 
Greeks, can be matched by a parallel tradition 
among the Arabs themselves, and those Arabs, 
moreover, of the race of Ishmael, the evidence of 
such a twofold tradition, assuredly, falls nothing 
short of fair historical proof. But a strictly 
parallel tradition of the Arabs is happily pre- 
served by Agatharchides and Diodorus Siculus; 
who state of the Ishmaelite tribe of the Dedebae 
or Zebeyde, “ that they were remarkable for 
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their hospitality to strangers, • . . not to strangers 
generally, but specially to the Peloponnesians and 
Bceotians^ because of their conwnon descent frona 
Hercules.”* Now, apart from the dream of a 
fabled common ancestor, a clearer proof of na- 
tional consanguinity could not be required, than 
is contained in the existence of such a national 
intercommunity : while the relationship with the 
Boeotians, in particular, thus laid claim to by the 
Zebeyde Ishmaelites, reconducts us to the adjoin- 
ing island of Euboea ; to the Arab colony there 
settled by Cadmus ; and to the genuine Ishmael- 
itish origin, at once, of that colony, and of its 
celebrated founder. 

The establishment of the existence of an Arab 
colony, at one point of Greece, from the con- 
sentient evidences of Grecian and Arabian tradi- 
tion, plainly argues the credibility of the exist- 
ence of other Arab colonies, at other points, if 

* .... CIS {rwtpSoKiiu, ov irouriv ivOp^ois, TOiS 

dirb ricAoirovv^trou JiitH^dWowri iral Boiorlas, 9td riva hv6ik)iv 
*H peue\€ous hropiw. (Agatharch. De Ruhr. Mar. p. 59, ap. Hudson. 
G. V. M. tom. 1 .) • Diodorus gives, in substance, the same account with 
Agatharcliides, as to the hospitality shown, by the Zebeyde Arabs, to the 
Peloponnesians and Boeotians, grounded on a tradition of their common 
origin. He seems, however, to have had before him other and indepen- 
dent authorities : for he lays much greater stress on the historical charac- 
ter of this tradition : A4€<u tpt\6^tyot hrdpxovatVf oh irpbs irdvras 

roifs iul>tKP0Vfx4yovSf dAAd irpihs fiSvovs robs M Bouorlas Kcd n€Xoirovf^<rov, 
5u£ riva iraAaidv ap' ‘HpoKAiovs oiMt&rtfTa wpbs rh V P^v9ik&s 

iavTobs irc^>€i\ijp€yaif irapd t&p irpoydywy, Icr opo Deri. _ Biblioth. 
Hist lib. iii. cap. xliv. 


} 
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similarly affirmed by ancient authorities. This 
coninderation attaches a very diflferent value to a 
curious passage of Pliny, from that assigned to 
it by his learned editor, the paradoxical Har- 
douin ; who laughs at, as a paradox, an account 
entitled to better treatment.* Pliny, in the pas- 
sage in question, records a singular tradition of 
their origin, as extant, in his time, among two 
tribes of central Arabia, the Minsei, and the Rha- 
damsei ; who laid claim to a descent, the former 
from Minos, the latter from Rhadamanthus, the 
brother legislators of Crete. The claim obviously 
amounts, simply, to one of relationship (whether 
by progenitorship or filiation affects not the ques- 
tion) with the inhabitants of that island. The 
natural inference suggested by this tradition, that 
Crete, as well as Euboea and Peloponnesus, may 
have been first peopled from Arabia, is fully 
borne out by the known character of the Minaji, 
according to Pliny the oldest commercial nation 
of the peninsula; and who, like all great com- 
mercial nations, would be most likely to send 
forth colonies in the train of commerce. The 
same spirit, which led the Arab traders of the 
Persian Gulf into Euboea, under Cadmus, would 

• “ Tam vere scilicet a Minoe Cretcnsi Minsei nomen sortiti sunt, 
quam \icini Minaeis Rhadam«i a Rhadamantho. £o mythologos ad> 
duxit nmilitudo nominum, ut Minoem in Arabiam usque devdierent 
Jd tamen Stqihanus existimavit, verbo Hardouin in loc. 
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as naturally conduct their countrymen and com- 
petitors, the Minsei, in the same direction, to find 
adjoining settlements in Crete. * In this way we 
have a clear and easy explanation of the passage 
of Pliny alluded to : “ The Mined,, according to 
themselves, derive their origin from Minos king 
of Crete : the Rhadamcd [the neighbouring tribe] 
are reputed descendants of Rhadamanthus, the 
brother of Minos.” f The mythos, in both ex- 
amples, conceals glimpses of the infant history of 
commerce and colonization. J 


* A passage of Diodorus Siculus indicates, probably, the period of this 
emigration. After noticing three successive influxes of Greek colonists 
into Crete, the historian proceeds : riraprov 5^ y4pos crvfifjuyrjvat ^nurXv eh 
KpirtriP fiiydUup fiap€dpuip, rwp tid rhp xp^^op i^ofiotti>04pTup rp 
Zia\4Kr<p ro7s iyxt^piois Merd 0e ravra, rohs irepl Mlpot Kal 

*PaSdfAap0vp l(rx^(raPTns, inrh fiiap dyayelp <TVPr4\eiap rd i0pif Hard r^p 
prjerop. (Lib. v. cap. Ixxx.) The mixed harhwriam of Diodorus, well 
represent an influx of Arabs, as it would be viewed by the Greeks. 
Their subsequent civilization, and adcj^ tion of the Greek idiom, it is very 
remarkable, he ascribes to Minoe and Ithadamanthue. Hence, apparently, 
the adoption, by the Min^i and Hhadamaci of Nedjd, of the notion of 
their own descent from the Cretan lawgivers : time confusing tradition, 
until the parent stocks, in Arabia, confounded the history of their Cretan 
colonists with their own. 

f *♦ Ac Mineei, a Age Cretaj Minoe (ut existimant) originem trahentes. 
. . . Rhadama:i; el horum origo Rhadamanthiis putatur, frater Minois.” 
( Plin. lib. vi. § 32. ) What more natural than for the Arabs of Crete, 
and, through them, eventually, the parent stock in Arabia, in process of 
time, to confound the civilizers with the/a^Arrs of their barbarian ancestors? 

I ** Colonies about this time [after the age of Jupiter, the contem- 
porary of Moses] marched from many countries to And settlements ; and 
Crete seems to have been invaded by some of them, and not united again 
under one head, until the days of Minos.*’ — Shuckford’s Connection, 
vol. iii. book x. p. 94. 5th edition. 
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But the Dedebae or Zebeyde Arabs of the 
coast of Hedjaz, a branch of the great family of 
Harb, and certainly, it follows, of Ishmaelitish 
origin, treated with hospitality, as their brethren 
by descent, not the Boeotians only, but also the 
Peloponnesians. Now it is most remarkable that, 
while the former relationship is clearly made 
good by the testimony of Strabo to the settle- 
ment of an Arab colony in Euboea, (followers of 
Cadmus, and, therefore, most probably Ishmael- 
ites of the tribe of Kedemah from the Persian 
Gulf,) the latter is not less decisively established 
from a different quarter, the history of the Mac- 
cabees ; where is recorded the formal claim of 
national relationship with the Peloponnesians, 
(noticed, we have seen, independently, by Aga- 
tharchides and Diodorus, in the case of the 
Abrahamic stock of the Dedebaj Arabs,) as ad- 
vanced by the Jews, and acknowledged by the 
Lacedaemonians ; and made the basis of an alli- 
ance between the two states. The documents 
will speak for themselves. • 

“ And this is the copy of the letters which 
Jonathan wrote unto the Lacedaemonians ; ‘ Jo- 
nathan the high priest, and the elders of the 
nation, and the priests, and the other people 
of the Jews, unto the Lacedaemonians their 
brethren, send greeting : There were letters sent. 
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in times past, unto Onias the high priest, from 
Arius, who reigned then among you, to signify 
thai ye are our brethren., as the copy here under- 
written doth specify. At which time, Onias 
entreated honourably the ambassador who was 
sent, and received the letters, wherein declar- 
ation was made of the league and friendship. 
Therefore we, also, albeit we need none of these 
things, for that we have the holy books of Scrip- 
ture in our hands to comfort us, have, never- 
theless, attempted to send unto you, for the 
renewing of brotherhood and friendship, lest 
we should become strangers unto you alto- 
gether ; for there is a long time passed since ye 
sent unto us. We therefore, at all times, without 
ceasing, both in our feasts and other convenient 
days, do remember you in the sacrifices which 
we ofier, and in our prayers, as is right, and as 
it becometh us to think upon our brethren : and 
we are right glad of your glory. But as for us, 
many troubles, and many wars, have environed 
us ; forsomucl^ as the kings who are round about 
us have fought against us. Howbeit, we would 
not be troublesome unto you, nor to others of 
our confederates and fiiends in these wars: for 
we have help from Heaven ; which succoureth us, 
so that we are delivered from our enemies, and 
our enemies are humbled. For this cause, vre 
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have chosen Nimenius, the son of Antiochus, 
and Antipater, the son of Jason, and sent them 
unto the Romans, to renew the amity which we 
had with them, and the former league. We 
commanded them, also, to go unto you, and to 
salute you ; and to deliver you our letters con- 
cerning the renewing of our brotherhood. Where- 
fore now ye shall do well to ^ve us an answer 
thereto.’ ” — “ And this is the copy of the letters 
which Arius sent to Onias. ‘ Arius, king of the 
Lacedasmonians, to Onias the high priest, greet- 
ing : It is found in writing., that the Lacedcemo- 
nians and Jews are brethren, and that they are of 
the stock of Abraham : now, therefore, since this 
is come to our knowledge, ye shall do well to 
write unto us of your welfare. We do write 
back again to you, that your cattle and goods 
are ours, and ours are yours. We do command, 
therefore, our ambassadors to make report unto 
you on this wise.’ ” * 

We have now before us a triple chain of evi- 

• 

• 2 Maccab. xii. (Dr. Cotton's version.) The relationship, thus 
claimed and acknowledged directly, comes out, quite incidentally, in the 
3d book ; where Jason, the brother of the high priest Onias, driven, 
successively, out of Judsa and .Arabia, is stated to have sought his last 
refuge among his kinsmen the Lacedaemonians ; « Thus he, who had 
driven many out of their countiy, perished in a strange land, retiring to 
the Lacedaemonians, and thinking there to find refuge, by reeuon of their 
kindred** — Cotton's « Five Books of the Maccabees,” book iii, ch. v, 
pp. 167, 168. 
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dence, of no ordinary strength. It is composed 
of three separate testimonies, from Greece, fit)m 
Arabia, and from Palestine, to the one main fact, . . . 
the Arabo- Abrahamic origin of certain portions of 
the Greeks, including two of thdr most illustrious 
nations, the Spartans and the Thebans. The 
sacred dignity of descent from “the father of 
the faithful” can derive no added lustre from 
the profaner glories of Thermopyhe or Leuctra. 
Yet, to the classical scholar it may be an inter- 
esting reflection, and even to the Christian 
philosopher no unpleasing thought, that the 
blood of Abraham flowed in the veins of Leo- 
nidas and Epaminondas. 

The fact thus attested, we are led further to 
observe, rests not on the consent only of the 
national traditions : in each of the three coun- 
tries, it was regarded and acted on, as the basis 
of international intercourse, and the foundation 
of international alliances. Had the notion of 
this common origin been confined to the Greeks 
alone, it might (fairly enough perhaps) have 
been set down to the accoimt of their mythi- 
cal propensities; their love of the marvellous 
and mysterious ; and their desire to find their 
origin, where they sought their philosophy, in 
the cradle of mankind, the venerated regions of 
the East. Had it been found among the Arabs 
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only, it might be classed, not unnaturally (to 
borrow the language of the Koran), among “ the 
fables of the ancients those fond and vain tra- 
ditions, which Mahomet was justly charged, by 
his enemies, with reviving among his credulous 
countrymen. Had it ori^nated exclusively with 
the Jews, its reception will easily be anticipated: 
however unjustly, it would, to a moral certainty, 
be treated, as the attempt of a degraded and 
despised race, to engraft on their “ endless ge- 
nealogies ” the names of nations then the most 
illustrious of the earth.* But, where Greeks, 
Arabs, and Jews, thus bear witness, as with 
one voice, to the fact of their mutual consan- 
guinity, the tradition of that consanguinity plainly 
could have had its rise only at the fountain-head 
of history and truth. 

• Yet, even in this view, the statement of the historian of the Macca- 
bees will stand strongly on its own merits. The authenticity of the 
claim preferred may justly be measured by consideration of the claim 
forborne. The author tells of two embassies from the Jews ; the one to 
the Lacedaemonians, the other to the Romans. Now, had the Jewish 
people desired to gratify their vanity, or promote their interests, by un- 
founded claims of kindred, assuredly those claims would have been ad- 
vanced, not at Sparta^ but at Rome. The fact, that no pretensions to 
relationship occur in their letters to the Romans, becomes thus a voucher 
for the justness of the claim preferred to kindred with the Lacedaemonians. 


t 
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SECTION VIL 

HADBAmI^TIC INSCKIPTIONS. 

The problem, to which in part we owe the 
Arabian voyage of Carsten Niebuhr and hia col- 
leagues, as to the existence of inscriptions in 
Yemen or HadramAut, in an unknown chai*ac- 
ter *. and lost language, has at length, and most 
unexpectedly, been solved. What the Danish 
travellers sought after in vain, has been found 
by the enterprize of British officers. Inscrip- 
tions, on whose remote antiquity there cannot 
rest the shadow of a doubt, in one and the same 
as yet undecyphered character, have been suc- 
cessively discovered, cut on stones brought from 
the famous Mfi,reb, at Sanaa; carved in stone, 
within the entrance of the newly-disclosed ruins 
• 

♦ The Mtunidf or Himjaritic. (See Richardson’s Arab, and 

Pers. Diet, under the word.) Tlie jealous restrictions, imposed on the 
use of their written characters by the ancient Hamyarites, arc noticed by 
Pocock. Iliese restrictions explain well, both the non-existence of MS. 
remains, and the rarity even of inscriptions, in the Hamyaritic. ** Cha- 
racteres eorum .... vulgo discere non permittebant ; nee cuipiam, nisi 
post impeiratam ab ipsis veniam, iisdem utendi facultatem.” (Spetr. 
Hist. Arab. p. 161 .) The motive, not improbably, was similar to that 
which actuated the Egyptian priesthood. 

^ VOL. II. G 
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of Nakab el Hajar ; and deeply engraven on tlie 
face of the smoothed and solid rock, at Hisn 
Ghorab.* In all these inscriptions, the size, 


* From Captain Haines’s unpublished Journal of the survey it appears 
that other inscriptions, in the same characters, were discovered in this 
neighbourhood, by officers of the Palinurus. But it does not appear 
that they were copied. ** At this place [Messenaat] a party of officers, 
consisting of Lieutenant J. P. Sanders, Dr. J. Hulton, and Mr. Smith, 
left the Palinurus, and proceeded several miles inland ; wliere they were 
fortunate enough to discover many inscriptionM (similar to those of 
Hussan Ghorab) to the £. of Wadee Shekowee, about twelve miles dis- 
tant from Messenaat, and three miles from the village and grove of 
Mayokee.” (MS. Journal.) Further east, near Ras Baughat-Shaw 
(long. 50° 9' 30" east) this officer notices the limestone mountain named 
Gebel Hummoom, “ in the vicinity of which, many curious specimens of 
hieroglyphics still exist.** He adds, more correctly, “ the inscriptions are 
of the same character , as those discovered by our party at Hussan 
Ghorab.” (Ib.) 

With regard to the language and character of these inscriptions, I 
shall only observe, that we might as well question, at once, the existence 
of the Hamyaritic tongue, as entertain a doubt that the whole of them 
(exhibiting the same alphabet, from the longitude of Aden to that of 
Cape Baughat-Shaw, along a space of more than five degrees) are 
genuine relics of that tongue, the ancient language of the country. Of 
this language, so long supposed lost, what little was known to the 
Mahometan writers has been gleaned by our great Pocock. (Spec. 
Hist. Arab. pp. 155 — 151.) From them we gather, that it was styled, 
by the Arabs, ^ jS- (the Arabic of Hamyar), in con trad istinc- 

tion from the Arabic of th^ Koreish); that its 

written character was termed (the pen of Hamyar) ; 

and, so far as a judgment can be formed from the sense of one word, 

Tkeh, (signifying, in the Hamyaritic, sit down, but, in the northern 
Arabic of the period, leap down,) that it had a near affinity to the Hebrew, 
Syriac, and Chaldee dialects, in each of which the word Iskeh, Itheh, or 
Theh, has the former signification. 1 must add, however, what Dr. 
Pocock, singularly enough, has omitted to remark, that, in the modern 
A 

Arabic, is understood in the Hamyaritic sense, and in it only. Can 
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depth, and regularity of the letters bespeak a 
skill and care in the execution, admirably fitted 
to attain the object which they have attained, (an 
object, as we gather from Job, xix. 24., upper- 
most in contemplation in the earliest ages,) to 
set at defiance the ravages of time. Both at 
^S^akab el Hajar, and at Hisn Ghorab, the cha- 
racter of the ruins confirms these marks of high 
antiquity : in the former remains, by “ the same 
inclination in the walls, the same form of en- 
trance, and the same flat roof of stones,” which 
belong “ to the edifices found among Egyptian 
ruins;” and in both, by the total absence of 
arches and columns. 

The possible connection of the mysterious in- 
scriptions in Hadramdut with the subject of the 
present work could not escape my attention. 
With however little hope of decyphering them, I 
carefuUy examined the characters*; and found 


the fatal accident, said to have arisen from its double sense, have had any 
thing to say to this change of signification ? 

* The incorrectness of Pocock's information respecting the Hamyaritio 
character betrays the grosh ignorance, on this subject, of his only guides, 
the Mahometan writers. His account of it is as follows : — ** Characteres 
eorum [Hamyarcnsium] ab illis quibus utuntur Arabes multum diversi; 
quod genus scripturs al Mosnad, vocabant, literU inter ee im- 

plexie^ tninimequt dUlinctu" Nothing can be more opposite than this 
description to the facts of the case, as ascertained from the inscriptions 
recently brought to light in Yemen and Hadram^ut. Instead of the 
letters in those inscriptions being intertwined among themselves, and 
altogether indistinct, with one or two exceptions, no two arc tied together. 

• G 2 
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the theory of the affinity of the language to 
which they belonged with the Ethiopia, hastily 
broached by Mr. Wellsted, and as hastily adopted 
by others, to my apprehension at once ^ve 
way, before the first close inspection. For, 
1. the direction of the writing, like that of the 
Arabic and all its kindred dialects, seemed evi- 
dently from right to left ; and, 2. for each cha- 
racter presenting a resemblance to a letter of the 
Amhai’ic alphabet, at least two might be detected 
bearing an exact correspondence with letters of 
the Greek. The inference naturally suggested 
by this result was, that, in the Hadramfitic in- 
scriptions, as also in those discovered at Sanaa, I 
had before me the primitive alphabet * of a pri- 
mitive language, some letters of which had found 
their way, in after- times, into the alphabets of 


This is one of the many instances, in which the Arab writers of northern, 
discover great unacquaintedness with southern Arabia. 

Sir William Jones confesses and laments the ignorance of Orientalists, 
on this subject, to his day. ** As to the Himy&ric letters, or those which 
are mentioned by the name of Almoinadf we are still in total darkness j the 
traveller Niebuhr having been unfortunately p«»vented from visiting 
some ancient monuments in Yemen, which are said to have inscriptions 
on them.” — Fourth Anniversary Discourse. 

* The question as to the high antiquity of the art of writing, among 
the Hamyarites, which, with Pocock, was matter only of conjecture, is 
set at rest by the recent discoveries in Yemen and HadramAut. These 
discoveries, among their other bearings, are most important, as accredit- 
ing £bn Hesham's account of a sepulchiid inscription, of the age of 
Jacob and Joseph, curiously brought to light in Yemen, ... by demon- 
strating, as they do, the fact of the existence, there, of written characters 
in very remote times. 
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other nations. My interest in the inquiry height- 
ened by these initiatory “ tentamina,” I was at a 
loss where to cast about for further lights ; when 
turning to renew my acquaintance "with the col- 
lections of Albert Schultens, in the “ Monumenta 
Vetustiora Arabise ” of that great Orientalist, I 
was most unexpectedly rewarded, by the perusal 
of the following title : a title which, when for- 
merly read, had attracted no special notice ; but 
which, in its connection with the recently-dis- 
covered inscriptions in Hadramdut, engaged my 
fixed attention. 

** Carmina Antiquissima, in Arabia Felice inventa, 
iSuper inarmoribus arcium dirutaruni, 

Jn tractu litoris Iladramutteniy 
Prope Emporium Aden.” 

All the circumstances here, the site, the en- 
graved marbles, their discovery amidst ruined 
towers, flashed upon mo, on the instant, as col- 
lectively indicating the identity of the two “ Most 
ancient Poems” here in question, with the in- 
scriptions, in an unknown tongue and character, 
discovered, by the officers of the Palinurus, at 
Hisn Ghorab. For Hisn Ghorab is situated on 
the coast of Hadramdut, on the side next Aden, 
to which, as the above title implies, it is the 
neare.st station of any consequence in that pro- 
vince. Its precipitous hill is crowned by the 
ruins of a once formidable fortress. And its in- 
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scriptions, in strict agreement with the account 
in the foregoing title, are carved on marbles, or 
tablets, cut smooth on the face of the living rock, 
immediately above the ruined entrance towers. 

The history of the discovery of the two poems 
published in the “ Monumenta,” is fortunately 
preserved in the work whence they were taken 
by Schultens, the “ Historical Geography ” of 
Novairi. The date of this discovery alone de- 
monstrates, that these inscriptions must have 
been engraved in a character different from the 
Cufic, and from the Arabic now in use ; neither 
of which characters was in existence before the 
time of Mahomet. For they are stated to have 
been discovered by Abderrahman, viceroy of 
Yemen in the reign of Moawiyah, the first of the 
Ommiadan Caliphs, between the fortieth and 
fiftieth year of the Hejra, or about a.d. 660 — 
670. They were written, therefore, as the in- 
scriptions at Hisn Ghorab are written, in a more 
ancient, and now unknown character ; which, 
however, as they were able to translate it, must 
have been still known to the Arabs of that age. * 
Two circumstances mentioned by Novairi, 1. that 

* In the two poetical inscriptions published in the ** Monumenta,” 
we have, probably, only the version of a version : the original translations, 
in the Arabic of the seventh century, being, in all likelihood (as Chaucer 
by Dryden), modernized by Novairi, to suit the taste of the fourteenth, 
and to harmonize with his own style. Indeed, the uniformity of style 
observable in all the ancient pieces published in the ** Monumenta ” 
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the fortress in which these poetical inscriptions 
were found, had, at the time of their discovery by 
the Mahometan conqueror, lain long in ruins; 
and, 2. that, in the seventh century of our era, 
the Arabs of the country referred them to the 
times of the Adites * (their heroic age) ; are evi- 
dences of an antiquity, which, antecedently of 
internal indications, might well cariy their date 

clearly indicates, that, in the whole of those relics, in their present forms, 
we possess only translations. The first of these remains, the “ Lament ’* 
of the last Djoramitc king of Hedjaz, ascribed by Schultens to the age of 
Solomon (Salomonis setatem attingens), is obviously in Arabic of the 
same date with that of Novairi’s two Hadramutic inscriptions. The date, 
consequently, of the language in which these poems are now clothed, has 
nothing whatever to say to the question of their antiquity ; which turns 
entirely on their being, what 1 believe the whole collection to be, versions 
from the Ilamyaritic. That Novairi himself is answerable for the Arabic 
of tlie Hadramutic inscriptions, as they stand in his work, at least that 
these versions are not in the dialect of Yemen, is clear from several of the 
words introduced ; as Aulad^ instead of DJohdl, for children; Niewdn, in» 
stead of Harems for wives^ Ac. 

♦ “ Duo ha?c carmina exUnt in opere Geograpkico HUtorico quod in-* 
scriptum Liber Regionum, cam Hiitoriu 

Dominum : unde., pro notitia veteri Arahiae Felicia, multa curiosa crui 
possunt. . . . Inventa dicuntur imperante Muavio, primo Ommiadarum 
Chalifa, ab Abdorrahman, qui, ejus nomine, Arabiee Felici praesedit. 
Inter annum quadragesimum Hegirie et quinquagesimum id temporis 
incidit. Arabes hajp monumenta, quum certce aetati assignare ne(|ueant, 
ea, suo more, ad tempora Aditarum, i. e. vetustissimorum Arabise Felicia 
incolarum, referunt.”— H. A. Schultens, Notae in Carm. supra-diet, ap. 
Monument. Vetust. Arab. p. 71. — The Arabs were right. While this 
sheet is at press, 1 have had the inexpressible satisfaction, completely to 
succeed in decyphering the two lines below the Ilisn Ghorab inscription. 
They contain an account of it; with the names of its two engravers. 
The people described, i$ the famous lost tribe of Ad ; and the battle 
was fought with the Kedarite tribe of Ac* See Appendix. 

G 4 
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back towards the patriarchal times. Our re- 
maining inferences must be sought within the 
inscriptions themselves. 

The thought of the probable identity of these 
poems with the inscriptions at Hisn Ghorab once 
awakened, it occurred to me to try, by a me- 
chanical test, whether the first and longer of the 
two might bear any internal marks of being a 
version of the longer inscription published by 
Mr. Wellsted. To the first step in the proposed 
experiment, the similarity of the Semitic dialects 
taken into account, the comparative lengths of 
the two documents presented an easy and obvious 
clue. I compared them together accordingly; 
and the result of the comparison proved strongly 
corroborative of my conjecture. For allowing 
(as the relative length of the respective lines re- 
quires) each line of the original inscription to 
represent a couplet of the presumed Arabic 
version, the two documents exactly corresponded 
as to length ; the Hisn Ghorab original consist- 
ing of ten, and its supposed version of twenty, 
lines : while, on counting the letters in each, the 
number of characters, respectively, disclosed a 
near approximation, . . . the original consisting of 
398, the version of 446 letters. This correspon- 
dence, had it stood alone, Avould be sufficiently re- 
markable : at the least, it would be enough to 
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justify the conjecture, that two inscriptions, in 
kindred dialects, thus nearly of a length, may 
stand to one another in the relation of original 
and translation. But when taken in connection 
with the other indications of identity already 
noticed, . . . with the common occurrence of those 
inscriptions in the same province, at the same 
point of coast, engraved similarly upon tablets 
of rock or marble, and standing similarly amidst 
a fortress in ruins, . . . their relationship may be 
pronounced no longer matter of conjecture merely, 
but one fairly made out, from the collective evi- 
dences, by the laws of probability. The mys- 
terious original, however, being unquestionably 
of very remote, not improbably of patriarchal 
antiquity, marks of patriarchal antiquity may 
justly be required, in the Arabic jwem assumed 
to be its translation. If 1 be not greatly mis- 
taken, both the poetical inscriptions published by 
Schultens from Novairi, will pass safely through 
this ordeal: both bearing alike, in their modes 
of thought an(} expression, the genuine impress of 
a primitive state of society ; while the second 
contains an allusion, which, by its extraordinary 
coincidence with a great event of Scripture history, 
would seem to fix its date to a specific point of 
the jjatriarchal times. Having thus stated my 
own impressions, I shall submit the evidences on 
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which they are founded to the reader, in the 
subjoined literal translations of the inscriptions 
from Novairi, with the account of them, as given 
by H. A. Schultens, prefixed. 


POEMS OP THE HIGHEST ANTIQUITY, POUND ON MAR- 
BEES AMIDST THE RUINS OP A PORTRESS, ON THE 
COAST OP HADRAMAUT, IN THE VICINITY OP THE 
EMPORIUM OP ADEN. 


Poem I.» 

1 . We dwelt at ease for ages within the courts of this castle, 

A life without straits, and above want. 

2. Rolled in upon us the sea with brimming tide ; 

Our rivers flowed with copious fall 

3. Among the lofty palms ; their keepers 

Sowed fresh dates, by the winding currents of the valley streams, 
and also the dry. 

4. And we hunted the game, by land, with ropes and reeds ; 

And we drew forth the fishes from the depths of the sea. 


♦ pRiMuM Carmen. 
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5. And we walked proudljr, in silks richly broidered with the needle 
And in whole silks, and in green striped robes, f 
6* Kings reigned over us, far removed from baseness, 

And vehement against the people of perfidy and fraud, 

7. They sanctioned for us, from the religion of Hfid [ Heber], right laws ; 

And we believed in miracles, the resurrection, and the resuscita- 
tion of the dead by the breath of God. 

8. When enemies descended upon our soil to invade us. 

We went forth together, with straight and dusky spears, 

9. Ardent and strenuous defenders of our children and our wives. 

On long-necked steeds, gray, and dun-coloured, and bright bay ; 

10. Wounding those who fell upon us, and would do us violence, 

With our swords, until they turned their backs. 




^ J.tel 

I— a— L:J ^ 1 7 

$ CL?L^ Ij 

L-J— Lo 1 8 
U.--4Cr '-■j/ 


' '<j LjaJSjS — t (^Usj 
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♦ ** To Sisera, a prey of divers colours ; 

A prey of divers colours of needle- work ; 

Of divers colours of needle- work on both sides. 

Meet for the necks of them that take the spoil.” Judges, v. SO. 

t This fashion of the ancient Arabs may be illustrated from Burck- 
hardt: it still exists in « the keffies, or handkerchiefs, striped green and 
yellow, of cotton, wool, or silk: these the Bedouins wear over their 
bonnets,” — Travels in Arabia, vol. ii. p. 402. Appendix. 
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Poem !!.♦ 

1. We dwelt at ease in this castle a long tract of time ; 

Nor had we a desire but for the region lord of the vineyard. 

2. Hundreds of camels returned to us each day at evening, 

Their eye pleasant to behold in their resting-places. 

3. And twice the number of our camels were our sheep, 

In comeliness like white does ; and also the slow-moving kine.f 

4. We dwelt in this castle seven years 

Of good life . . . how difficult from memory its description ! 

5. Then came years barren and burnt up : 

When one evil year had passed away, there came another to 
succeed it.^ 


* Ai.terum Carmen. 

yoJsJi] 1 

^ 11 \—XJ 

i i.\ ^ ^ ^ 

0 LJpU.^' 

ijst ^ ^ 

Ji Cl.^ ■— Ai.— 5 

L« \i}\ 

f ** His substance, also, was seven thousand sheep, 
and three thousand camels, 

and five hundred yoke of oxen.” — Job, i. 3. cf. xlii. 12, 

^ ** And I saw in my dream, and behold, seven ears came up in one 
stalk, full and good : and, behold, seven ears, withered, thin, and blasted 
with the east wind, sprung up after them ; and the thin ears devoured 
the seven good ears. . . . And Joseph said unto Pharaoh, . . . Behold, 


t 
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6. And we l^ecame as though we had never seen a glimpse of good. 

They died : and neither foot nor hoof remained. 

7. Thus fares it with him who renders not thanks to God ; 

His footsteps fail not to be blotted out from his dwelling. 

In both these poetical inscriptions, the marks 
of an early stage of society are not to be mis- 
taken. In the first, the pride of prosperity is 
delineated under the same imagery, employed, 
in the Song of Deborah, to express the pride of 
conquest ; namely, magnificence of dress, and 
its curious manufacture. As, in the Hebrew 
ode, the crowning prize, assigned by his vain- 
glorious mother to Sisera, was to be, “ a prey 
of divers colours of needle- work,” so, in its 

there come seven years of great plenty throughout all the land of Egypt : 
and there shall arise ^after them seven years of famine ; and all the plenty 
shall be forgotten in the land of Egypt ; and the famine shall consume 
the land : and the plenty shall not be known in the land, by reason of 

that famine following ; for it shall be very grievous And the seven 

years of plenteousness, that was in the land of Egypt, were ended. And 
the seven years of dearth began to come, according as Joseph had said : 

and the dearth woe in all lands And the famine was oner all the 

face of the earth, . . . And aU countries came into Egypt to Joseph for to 
buy corn, because that the famine was so sore in all lands.’* — Gen. xlL 
22—24. 29— SI. 53— 57. 
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Arabic counterpart, the height of a prosperous 
estate is represented by “rich silk raiinent of 
needle-work, and striped, or many-coloured 
robes.” It is the same state of society, which, 
at an earlier period, led Jacob to express his 
love to Joseph, by the gift of “ a coat of colours, 
or stripes;” and which, at a later, dictated the 
Psalmist’s description of the king’s daughter: 
“ Her clothing is of wrought gold : she shall be 
brought unto the King in raiment of needle- 
work.” 

In the second poem, the pastoral simplicity of 
the description with which it opens, belongs, 
most unequivocally, to purely patriarchal times. 
For the imagery here is literally the same with 
the opening imagery of the Book of Job. Here, 
as in Job, “ sheep, oxen, and camels ” are the 
representatives of wealth and prosperity : flocks 
and herds the measure, in the one case of indi- 
vidual, in the other of national welfare. But, 
in the Arabic poem, the more general indica- 
tion of patriarchal antiquity thui^ arising from 
identity of manners, seems further verified by 
specific reference to an event of Scripture his- 
tory, which, so far as exactness of coincidence 
can be received as proof, fixes the date of the 
poem itself to a given point in the patriarchal 
times. For the seven years of plenty, followed 
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by years of famine, which took place in the age 
of Jacob and Joseph, not in Egypt only, but 
“in all lands,” is here commemorated with a 
life and fidelity of description, which preserves 
to us, in an Arabic poem certainly of very high 
antiquity, neither more nor less than an abridge- 
ment of the relation in Genesis. From the 
coinciding periods of seven years of plenty, 
followed by years of famine, to the minutest 
circumstances and expressions of these wholly 
independent records, there is an exactness of 
correspondence throughout, which can be ex- 
plained reasonably only on the supposition that 
they are records of the one unparalleled event. 
Thus, for a single example, while the cattle of 
Egypt were saved from perishing, only by their 
being sold to Pharaoh, ... in Hadramdut, where 
there was no Joseph to foresee the impending 
famine, and prepare the provident supply, the 
entire stock of the inhabitants perished so 
utterly, that (in the expressive words of the 
inscription) “^neither foot nor hoof remained.” 
I pause on this last expression : it is, in itself, a 
mark of date. It carries us back, at the lowest, 
to the age of Moses ; the only writer known to 
me, sacred or profane, by whom it is employed ; 
and that in one instance only. “ And Moses 
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said, — Our cattle also shall go with us : there 
shall not an Itoqfhe left behind.” 

To resume the evidences now before the 
reader, as a whole : the unquestionably high an- 
tiquity of the unknown inscriptions recently 
discovered at Hisn Ghorab; their self-evident 
identity in site, and all the local circumstances, 
with the inscriptions discovered in Hadramdut 
in the seventh century, by the viceroy of the 
Caliph Moawiyah, and preserved in Arabic by 
Novairi; the inevitable inference, that these 
last-named inscriptions, being long prior to the 
Cufic, and to the present Arabic, were neces- 
sarily, as those at Hisn Ghorab are, in a different 
character; with the internal marks so clearly 
legible, in both poems, of patriarchal antiquity, 
and, in the second, of specific date ; . . . these 
circumstances form, collectively, a chain of evi- 
dences, significantly connecting the Hisn Ghorab 
inscriptions with those preserved by Novairi, as 
originals and translations ; and, not less signi- 
ficantly, conducting to the conclusion, that, in 
the mysterious originals, we maybe found to 
possess written records contemporary with Jacob 
and Joseph, and corroborating, by anticipation 
of more than two centuries, the Mosaic account 
of one of the most extraordinary historical events 
in the Old Testament. 
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Fully impressed myself with the conviction) 
that the foregoing inferences have been legiti- 
mately drawn ; and that, in the poetical inscrip- 
tions preserved by Novairi, we possess, decy- 
phered to our hand, the inscriptions in unknown 
characters at Hisn Ghorab, ... I have assumed, 
it may be observed, the existence, there, of a 
second inscription, corresponding with the second 
of the two poems; although one inscription 
only, of any length, fell under the notice of 
Messrs. Wellsted and Cruttenden. If my as- 
sumption be correct, the second inscription 
(which might easily escape the hasty researches 
which their hurried inspection of those ruins 
would alone allow) is in existence, and may yet 
be found. The question is one of fact, and worth 
further investigation. For, if another inscrip- 
tion be discoverable, similarly coinciding in 
length with the second poem from Novairi, as 
that already recovered does with the first, the 
presumption that the poems in question are 
translations qf the inscriptions may be pro- 
nounced complete. In a case so deeply inte- 
resting, with reference both to Arabian anti- 
quities, and to Scripture evidences, may I be 
permitted to suggest, for the consideration of 
those who may have the power to promote it, 
the desirableness of further examination on the 
, spot. Meanwhile I would leave it with those 
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moi% conversant than myself with the art of 
decyphering characters to determine, whether 
comparison of the first of the Arabic poems 
under consideration with the ten-line Hisn 
Ghorab inscription, as its cypher, may not enable 
them to reach, by a shorter road, the conclusion 
at which I have arrived by a more circuitous 
process ; and to demonstrate the one document 
to be the translation of the other.* 

• Since this section was prepared for the press, 1 have had the satis- 
faction to be informed by a literary friend, that Professor Roediger’s 
account of the Hisn Ghorab inscription, in one respect ... the form in 
which it is moulded throughout . . . perfectly coincides with my view of 
its identity with the first of the two inscriptions from Novairi. ** Roedi- 
ger (my informant writes) makes out the document to be that of persona 
speaking of themaelveSf in the first person pluraV* The first word (I learn 
from the same authority) Roediger reads Sumak or Samahy and renders 

We dwelt,** • . . the literal rendering of the first word, in both Nova‘iri’s 
inscriptions. This (my correspondent justly adds) is encouraging so 
far as it goes.” 

That M. Roediger is correct in pronouncing the inscription to run in 
the first person plural, I cannot entertain a doubt ; since, before 1 was 
aware of his opinion, I had myself marked the occurrence, no less than 
fifteen times, of the sign of the first person plural, na or nu ; and, when 
apprized of it, on comparing the Hisn Ghorab inscription with Novairi^s, 
I further found that this sign, na or nu, recurred precisely the same 
number of times (fifteen) in both documents, only not uniformly in the 
same parts of the lines. Its occurrence, as in the Arabic, always at the 
end of words, decides the question as to the direction of the writing, 
which is from right to left. 

From this strong coincidence, I was led on by the suggestion of a 
friend . . . that the I in the inscription appeared to be the Hebrew ^ . . . 
to compare the single recurrences of this letter ; and to my great satisfac- 
tion, though not at all to my surprize, I found the 1 occurring, singly, three 
times, in the seventh line of the Hisn Ghorab inscription, and the j or ^ oc- 
curring also three timest in the corresponding couplet and line of the 
Arabic poem ; and followed, in both places, by three single words. 

'fhat Professor Roediger was further right, in applying the power of 
the Etliiopic letters, where there was sameness of form, to decypher the 
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characters of the unknown inscription, became also clear to me, from the 
one instance in which there could be no mistake, the repeated occurrence 
of the sign of the first person plural n«. And that he was equally right 
in his reading and rendering of the first word, Sumak, I inferred from the 

corresponding sense of the corresponding word in Arabic Samk 
rendered by Golius, ^ Tectum domus,** and by Richardson^ ** the roof 
of a house.'* 

Inferring, from the lights which thus unexpectedly broke in, that 
fuller light was likely to be the result of further examination, I decided, 
at length, on reclaiming the MS. of this section from the press, and 
making the experiment of decyphering the whole inscription by the 
Arabic. In this experiment I knew myself justified by the remarkable 
facts, that the word cited by Pocock, as a peculiar specimen of the 
Hamyaritic, viz. (To sit down), occurs, in the Hamyaritic sente, in 

the present Arabic ; and that from Golius's Lexicon it appears beyond ques- 
tion, that many Hamyaritic words are now incorporated in that idiom. 

To my own conviction, the experiment, hitherto, has proved successful, 
beyond my most sanguine anticipations. With the Ethiopia alphabet as 
a key to some of the characters, and with the Arabic words correspond- 
ing in place, and presumed synonymoust in Nova'iri's inscription, as a clue 
to others, I find, so far as 1 have yet proceeded (and the experiment has 
been tried already on nearly every line of the Hisn Ghorab inscription) 
such exactness of correspondence between the two documents, as to con- 
firm, at each new step, my antecedent view of them, as original and 
translation. My unwillingness to stop the press, on the one hand, and 
my desire, on the other, to contribute 411 in my power towards the com- 
plete decypherment of this mysterious record of the past, will, I trust, be 
my apology to the reader, both for this note, and for my decision to 
reserve the process of decyphering for an Appendix. 


In the interval (SCpt. 7 — Sept. 14.) between the receipts of the proof 
and the revise of this sheet, I have completed the comparative analysis of 
the two documents. With the exception of the third couplet, in which 
the sense is mistaken by the translator, and of a word here and there, 
where (to suit the cadence) the Arabic of Nova’iri departs from the 
Hamyaritic original, they prove to be identical, word for word, through- 
out. Among the first results of this discovery has been the restoration 
of the Hamyaritic alphabet ; and the decyphering of the rest of the Hisn 
Ghorab inscriptions, and, also, of that at Nakab el Hi^ar. The Hamy- 
aritic, in fact (as might have been anticipated), differs from the ordinary 
Arabic, chiefly in a different selection of words. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

I had already written the last line of the fore- 
going section, when I lighted on a wholly inde- 
pendent confirmation of my reference of the 
^second of Novairi’s inscriptions to the age of 
Joseph, and to the famine on account of which 
“ all countries came into Egj^pt to Joseph to buy 
corn,” ... so extraordinary, that, in justice to the 
subject, I must place it before the reader. The 
undesigned coincidence in question occurs in a 
passage from Firazabaudi, after Ebn Hesham, 
cited by Pocock in proof only (if founded in 
fact) of the great antiquity of the art of writing 
among the Hamyarites. Taken in connection, 
however, with the second inscription from 
Novairi, the incident about to be submitted 
acquires a far different value ; since (if, as there 
seems no reasonable cause to doubt, the relation 
of an actual occurrence) we have l^pre the record 
of a negotiation opened, by a Hamyarite princess, 
with Egypt, . . . and of messenger after messenger 
dispatched by her to Joseph (in the hope plainly 
of averting the last horrours of famine), with 
proffers to purchase com, at the rates, succes- 
sively, of a measure of silver, or of gold, or of 
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pearls, for the same weight in flour *; in other 
words, at any price f : and, on her messengers fail- 
ing to procure a supply, of her perishing by famine. 

The Arabic account of this occurrence I had 
often perused in the “ Specimen but, like 
Pocock himself, without attaching much weight 
to it. It had been read, only to be forgotten. 
Those conversant with similar inquiries can alone 
estimate the feelings of mingled pleasure and sur- 
prize, with which, . . . opening on it unexpectedly, 
immediately after the iixferences suggested by 
the second inscription from Novaari had been 
drawn, and written down, ... I found, in this 
wholly independent document, confirmation of 
those inferences, at once, the fullest and the most 
direct. 

“Ebn Hesham relates that a flood of rain 
laid bare to view a sepulchre in Yemen, in which 
lay a woman, having on her neck seven collars 

* The . toto cens'Q. non prodigas emit 

Exiguam Cererem . . . 

of Lucan, with Mr. Gibbon’s application of it to the camp of Jovian, may 
here recur to the re^er. 

t That this is the sense of the sepulchral inscription in the next page, 
will be questioned by none, in the least conversant with the figurative 
language of the East. The ascending scale of silver, gold, and pearls, 
may be understood as simply an oriental expression for the advances of 
price tendered ; as the « measure ” certainly indicates, not the quantity, 
but the rate of purchase. Nothing, at the same time, has been of more 
common occurrence in the awful records of famine, than the barter of the 
prmous metals, &c., in equal quantities, for the coarsest food ; . , . of the 
articles of luxury, for the articles of life. 

H 3 
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of pearls * ; and on her hands and her feet 
bracelets, and anMe-iings, and armlets, seven on 
each ; and on every finger a ring, in which was 
set a jewel of great price ; and at her head a 
coffer, filled with treasure, and a tablet, with 
this inscription f:'” — 


In thy name, O God, the God of Hamyar. 

I Tajah, the daughter of I>zu Shcfar, sent my steward to Jbscph. 

And he delaying to return to me ; I sent my handmaid, 

With a measure of silver, to bring me back a measure of dour : 

And not being able to procure it, I sent her with a measure of gold : 
And not being able to procure it, I sent her with a measure of pearls : 
And not being able to procure it, I commanded them to be ground ; 
And finding no profit in them, I am shut up here. 

Whosoever may hear of me, let them commiserate me. 

And should any woman adorn herself with an ornament 
From my ornaments, may she die by no other than my death. ^ 

* The fidelity of the costume will be seen apw Niebuhr, Voyage en 
Arable, Planche lix. 

^ i\j^\ dJ ^ 

Ajj 

f 2 Kings, xxiii. 17. is decisive for the antiquity of epitaphs in the East. 
— Then he said. What title is that that I see ? And the men of the city 
told him, It is the sepulchre of the man of God, which came from Judah.” 
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From the joint tenour of this epitaph, and of 
the Hadramhtic inscription with which it so 
singularly corresponds, it would appear, that no 
relief could be procured, on any terms, from 
Egypt.’'^ Could Egjrptian jealousy of the mono- 
poly, by the Aj’abs of the south, of the Indian 
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* Joseph's shared the transaction would be, of course, merely minis, 
terial. Nor does it appear from the Mosaic history, that his character, 
as a servant of the true God, at all clashed with the discharge of his 
duties, as prime minister of Egypt Thus we find him, as a politician, 
taking advantage of the distress of the Egyptians, to purchase for Pharaoh 
the absolute disposal, first, of the cattle, then, of the lands, and lastly, of 
the persons, of his people ; in other words, to convert a limited into a 
despotic monarchy. The same views of duty to his sovereign and adopted 
country, which led to the adoption of this course of policy at home, 
would be not unlikely to take similar advantage of the same opportunity 

H 4 
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trade, have “hardened the heart of Pharaoh” 
against all applications from Yemen ? It is 
certain, at least, that similar jealousy on this 
subject, at a much later period of history, led 
to acts of the greatest cruelty, in these very 
parts. On this principle it is, that Dean Vin- 
cent explains the destruction of Aden by the 
Romans, mentioned by Arrian. “ The capture 
and destruction of this village [city?], a short 
time previous to the author’s age, would be a 
natwral consequence of the progress and exten- 
sion of the Roman commerce, from the Red Sea, 
to India; and, as Claudius collected a tribute 
from the maritime towns of Arabia, it is natural 
to suppose, that he was the Cesar mentioned in 
the Periplus, who ordered this place to be de- 
stroyed, for the purpose of suppressing every 
power that might interfere with the Roman 
commerce, or divert a share of it into its ancient 
channel. It is true this must have been an 
act of oppression upon Charibdel, who was the 
ally and friend of the Roman emperors ; but far 
greater sacrifices of their justice to their am- 
bition occur in the history of those sovereigns of 
the world.”* 

abroad ; and to anticipate the Romans in breaking down the power and 
the monopoly of the Arabs of Yemen. 

• Commerce and Navigation of the Indian Ocean, vol. ii. pp. S27. 
328. 
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Human cupidity, in truth, has produced similar 
effects among every commercial people, in every 
age ; and the apparent cruelty of the Egyptian 
government, recorded on the sepulchre of Tajah, 
in its inexorable refusal of supplies to the famish- 
ing inhabitants of Hadramdut, can be illustrated, 
successively, from the conduct of the Romans, 
arising from the same causes, upon the same 
coast, ... to the more recent excesses of the 
Turks, the Portuguese, and the Dutch, in their 
auri sacra fames, their thirst to effect a mo- 
nopoly of the trade with India. 

In the epitaph of Tajah, one point of the in- 
ternal evidences to its reality . . . the mention of 
her messengers being sent specially to Joseph . . . 
is peculiarly striking ; both because of the ex- 
actness of its agreement with the account in 
Genesis, “ And all countries came into Egypt, to 
Joseph, for to buy com,” and because such close- 
ness of agreement with Scripture history is alto- 
gether foreign from the practice of the Maho- 
metan writers (Mahomet himself included) in 
their fabrications. 

The curious fact, communicated to Mr. Crut- 
tenden at Sanaa, that jewels, particularly pearls, 
are found, in the water-courses in the vicinity of 
Mdreb, usually cfter heavy rains • . . . not only 

• For the entire passage from Mr. Cruttenden’s Journal, see Vol, I. of 
the present work, pp. 155, 156. note 
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^ves the strongest verisimilitude to Ebn He- 
sham’s account of the discovery, after a heavy 
faJl of rain, of the sepulchre of Tajah, but also 
conducts us to the very neighbourhood of this 
Hamyaritic princess ; who hence appears to have 
been buried, where in all probability she had 
lived and died, somewhere in the district round 
M&reb, ... a part of the country memorable, 
in Arabian history, for its sufferings from 
inundations. 

With regard to the sepulchral inscription 
itself, and the account of its discovery preserved 
by Ebn Hesham, nothing is more easy than for 
any so disposed, to indulge in scepticism as to 
the reality of the occurrence. I would only re- 
mind the reader, that the discovery, in itself, is 
not more incredible, than those which take place, 
almost every day, of Egyptian sarcophagi and 
mummies, of equally early date ; and that any 
scepticism entertained in this particular instance 
is (to make the most of it) of no higher value, 
than that which would have be§n sure to be 
expressed, respecting the authenticity and high 
antiquity of the two inscriptions from Novairi, 
(alleged to have been found in Hadramdut, in 
the first age of the Hejra, “ graven with an iron 
pen and lead in the rock for ever,” ) previous to the 
irrefriigable discovery of the Hadramfitic inscrip- 
tions, on the rocks of Hisn Ghorab. 



PART II. 



** Ptolemy was right, in this, as well as in many other particulars, in 
which the moderns have ventured to differ from him. It appears, that 
the man who resided at Alexandria, in Egypt, knew more respecting the 
neighbourhood of the Propontis, than the man who surveyed it.” — 
Major Rekmell. 
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SECTION 1. 

CLASSICAL TOPOGRAPHY. 

The tripartite division of Arabia, so familiar to 
the Greeks and Romans, under the denomina- 
tions of Arabia Petrcea, Arabia Deserta^ and 
Arabia Felix, Mr. Gibbon correctly observes, 
“ is unknown to the Arabians themselves ; ” while, 
however convenient as a general clue to its clas- 
sical geography, this division leaves the inland 
boundaries of those denominations too variable 
and undefined, to afford modern science any 
very certain guidance. But when the historian 
of the empire ventures to express his surprize, 
“ that a country, whose language and inhabitants 
have ever been the same, should scarcely retain 
a vestige of its ancient geography*,” he betrays 
a shallowness of acquaintance with his subject, 
strangely at variance with the loftiness of his 
pretensions to geographical research. The fact 
is directly the contrary : instead of “ scarcely 

* Decline and Fall, vol. iz. p. 222. 
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retaining a vestige,” the whole circuit of the 
peninsula, it will be seen as we proceed, abounds 
with vestiges of its ancient geography ; which is 
reflected, almost as in a mirror, by the modem. 
The bounds of the three Arabias, too, as laid 
down in the classical descriptions of the country, 
may prove, on examination, more definite than 
has been commonly supposed. To the recovery 
of those bounds, it may be well, in the first in- 
stance, to address ourselves. 

Am ong the lines of demarcation furnished by 
the ancients, by far the most definite are those 
of Ptolemy. By the Alexandrine geographer, 
Arabia Petraea is described, as bounded, on the 
north, by Palestine and part of Syria ; on the 
west by the adjacent frontier of Egypt, between 
the Mediterranean and the mouth of the Heroo- 
politan Gulf ; on the south, by a line drawn, in 
the latitude of Pharan, (Ras Mohammed, or the 
point of the peninsula of Sinai,) across the 
mouths of the Heroopolitan and Elanitic Gulfs 
(those of Suez and Akaba) to the bend of the 
latter, or the point of coast under MoUah ; and 
on the east, by a line prolonged, from the termi- 
nation of the eastern frontier of Syria, to the 
northern confines of Arabia Felix : Arabia De- 
serta, as having, for its boundary on the north, 
that part of Mesopotamia, which follows the 
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course of the Euphrates, as it runs east and west 
in the latitude of Beles ; on the west, the con- 
terminous parts of Syria, Palestine, and Arabia 
Petrsea ; on the east, Babylonia (and Chaldea), 
or a line drawn through the mountain chain, 
stretching (north and south) from the turn of 
the Euphrates near Beles, to the Sinus Mesanites 
(a bay at the head of the Persian Gulf), and 
hence, along the Persian Gulf, to latitude 29“, 
apparently stopping at the natural line of par- 
tition formed by the mountains of Nedjd ; and 
on the south, by the mountains of Arabia Felix, 
from the point of termination of Arabia Petr 00 a, 
to the point just noticed, where those mountains 
themselves terminate, below the Sinus Mesanites, 
... a description answering exactly to the Djebel 
Shammar, and its continuation, across the pe- 
ninsula, to the Persian Gulf. The remainder, 
constituting nearly the entire of the peninsula 
south of the Elanitic and Mesanian Gulfs, or of 
Moilah, on the Arabian, and Kademah, on the 
Persian, composed the aneient Arabia Felix; 
which, consequently, had for its boundaries those 
stated by Ptolemy, viz. on the north, the south- 
ern sides of Petraea, Deserta, and the Persian 
Gulf; on the west, the Arabian Gulf; on the 
south, the Erythraean Sea, or Indian Ocean ; and 
on the east, part of the Persian Gulf, and the 
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sea stretching, from its mouth, towards the 
Syagrian promontory. These limits of Arabia 
Felix, in substance, coincide, with those more 
summarily assigned by Strabo and Marcian : the 
latter defining it, concisely, as the country south 
of the neck of the peninsula ; the former, more 
fully, as the region included between the Arabian 
and Persian Gulfs, and the Erythrajan Sea, and 
extending, from the confines of Petraea and 
Deserta, 12,000 stadia, or 1500 Roman miles, to 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

From these combined descriptions, it is plain, 
that, while Arabia Deserta was confined within 
the limits of the Al Dahna, or great northern 
desert, and of its borders towards Syria and the 
Euphrates ; and Arabia Petraea, to the parts 
westward of that desert to the borders of Egypt, 
including the peninsula of Sinai, and the eastern 
coast of the Elanitic Gulf; Arabia Felix com- 
prized the three, or five, or six provinces, into 
which the Arabs themselves divide their country, 
namely, Yemen, Hedjaz, Nedjd,^ Tehama, Ye- 
m^ma, and Bahrein *, . . . in other words, the 
entire region styled, by the eastern geographers 
“ Arabia Proper.” 

But, for the restoration of the classical geo- 
graphy of Arabia, by the recovery of the sites of 

• Sale's Prelim. Diss. p. 2. 
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places, and names of tribes, enumerated by the 
ancients, in the actual topography of the penin- 
sula, Ptolemy supplies a far more valuable index, 
than any which could be derived from the most 
exact acquaintance with the area or outlines of 
the triple division, under which it was known to 
the Greeks and Romans. This index is to be 
found in that excellent method of laying down 
the country, Avhich conducts his readers, first, 
minutely along the coasts ; and, from the coasts, 
to the survey, more compendiously, of its inland 
localities. By this method, the less known parts 
receive light from those more known ; and the 
identity of ancient, with modern, inland denomi- 
nations, both of places and tribes, is frequently 
recoverable, by reference to ascertained points 
along the coasts ; whence the inland distances 
and positions may be computed, by cross lines, 
generally with good probability, and often with 
great exactness. The neglect with which these 
important aids have hitherto been treated, even 
by the first names in modern science, reflects 
little credit on their research, and less on their 
judgment.* Had d’Anville himself, for example, 

* To this censure, Major Rennell stands an exception : his testimony 
towards the close of his labours, to the knowledge and fidelity of the an- 
cients (of whom his opinion rose with his own progress in science) is 
equally honourable to them, and to himself. 

VOL. II. I 
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pidd more attention to Ptolemy, he would have 
spoken of him with more respect ; and, in con- 
sulting him more closely, would have consulted 
better for his own high reputation. For “the 
disorder,” which this great geographer professes 
to discover “ in a great number of the positions 
of Ptolemy will very commonly be found, on 
examination, to exist only in his own head. 

The following attempt to elucidate the clas^ 
sical, from the modem geography of Arabia, 
proceeds on the more unpresumptuous principle, 
of considering the ancients right, until they 
shall be proved in the wrong. Its plan will be 
a close adherence to that of Ptolemy, by begin- 
ning with the coasts, and ending with the in- 
terior. Where Ptolemy may happen to have 
omitted any part iculars, the omission will be sup- 
plied, wherever the opportunity is aflPorded, from 
Pliny, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, and other an- 
cient authorities. Where the details of the 
Alexandrine geographer may seem to require, 
or admit, illustration, they shall be illustrated, 
«s occasion serves, from the same collateral wit- 
nesses. As the main field of inquiry lies within 
“ Arabia Proper,” or the country enclosed be- 
tween the Persian and Arabian Gulfs; and as 

* ** Ptol^4e» dont ]«8 positions en grand nombre paroissent fort en 
d^sordre.” Odographie Ancienne, tom. ii. p. 227. 
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this country (the peninsula properly so called) 
will best enable us to apply the Ptolemaic me- 
thod of transition, from the coasts, to the in- 
terior, . . . our survey shall commence, as a periplus 
of the peninsula, from the head of the Arabian 
Gulf. The classical geography of Arabia Petraea 
and Deserta, in their more northern parts, has 
already received large illustration from the re- 
searches of modem travellers : the districts bor- 
dering on Egypt, Syria, and the Euphrates, may, 
therefore, be either slightly touched, or wholly 
pretermitted ; while any .hght which may be 
thrown, in the course of this inquiry, on their 
inland localities, will connect those localities, as 
they lie east or west, with one or other of the 
gulfs. 

Thus much premised, we will foUow Ptolemy 
along the coasts ; where his notices of tribes are 
not confined to a mere muster-roll of names ; 
but where the position of each successive tribe is 
doubly cleared, by well-defined marks of the 
space of territory occupied, and by numerical 
specification, within that space, of its chief cities 
and towns. 
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SECTION 11. 

COAST OP THE ARABIAN GULP. 

The peninsula of Sinai, so remarkable in Scrip- 
ture history, affords little scope for classical 
restoration. Pharan and the Pharanitse, Mahrah 
and the Maranitaj, or EpimaranitsB, are names 
of people and localities anciently well known, 
and whose sites, easily ascertained within that 
narrow space, are now as well determined, al- 
though the names themselves may be no longer 
in existence. The Munichiafe> of Ptolemy pretty 
clearly identifies itself with the desert of Tyh : 
as do the Autei of Pliny, with its inhabitants, 
the Beni Atye ; at the present day, one of the 
chief tribes of this peninsula. Without pausing 
on these, and a few similar verifications, our 
serious attention is first arrested, in Ptolemy, at 
the head of the Elanitic Gulf, where the town of 
Onne is now clearly restored, in the recently- 
discovered ruins of Aszioun (the Ezion Geber of 
the Old Testament) ; and, agmn, at the mid-coast 
of that gulf, where his Modiana identifies itself 
with the Madian of Abulfeda (the Midian of 
Scripture). Of the inhabitants of this coast, 
however, Ptolemy makes no specific mention; 
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the Thamudites, whose seats are known, with 
certainty, to have lain south of the gulf of Akaba, 
being the first tribe noticed by him in these parts. 
The omission happily is supplied by Diodorus 
Siculus ; who has preserved a description of the 
inhabitants of this coast, as far south as the 
islands opposite Moilah, under the denomina- 
tion of 


BANIZOMENEIS. 

The Banizomeneis of Diodorus, are, beyond all 
doubt or question, the Beni Omran of Burckhardt : 
a strong and fierce tribe, whom he describes as 
now inhabiting the very coast under consider- 
ation, or “ the mountains between Akaba and 
Moeyleh, on the eastern coast of the Red Sea.” * 
The slight corruption, by the Greeks, of Omran 
into Zoman, (both, as I have elsewhere shown, idio- 
matic modifications of the Zomran of Genesis f,) 
does not in the least degree affect the identity of 
the name ; while the identity of character is 
equally legible, . . . the Banizomeneis being de- 
scribed, by Diodorus, as a race of hunters, sub- 
sisting on their prey, and the Omrans, by Burck- 
hardt, as a race of robbers, living chiefly on 
plunder, and whose trade was war. The two 

* Notes on Bedouins and Wahabys, p. 22 K 
t See Vol. I, pp. 32S — 325. 
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accounts present the same national character, in 
its cause, and its effect : . . . 

Bold Nimrod first the savage chase began, 

A mighty hunter, and his game was man.** 

Burckhardt speaks particularly of Moilah and 
its neighbourhood, as the main seat of the Omran 
Arabs : that it was so, also, of the Banizomeneis, 
is clear from the account of Diodorus ; who de- 
scribes the bay which they occupied as succeeded 
by three islands : a description which exactly cor- 
responds with the bay of Moilah, and the three 
islands off it on the south ; and to no other point. 
But this seat of his Banizomeneis, as described 
by Diodorus, was distinguished by one feature, 
which has exercised the ingenuity of the histo- 
rian of the Roman empire ; and given birth to, 
perhaps, the most singular geographical disco- 
very, which adorns “ the luminous page of Gib- 
bon.” For it was, also, the seat of “ a famous 
temple, whose superior sanctity was revered by 
aU the Arabians.” * The site of this temple (pro- 
bably on the summit of the lofty mountain at 
the back of Moilah) is one of the best-defined 
positions to be met with in the whole circuit of 
geography, ancient or modem. It is triply de- 
termined, by its location in the coimtry of the 

* 'Ufhy V &yu&Toroy t^pvrcu, irijnw *A(d€cty v€pirr6r€poy» 

•— Diod. Sic. lib. iii* § xliii. 
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Banizomeneis, or Omrans; by its contiguity to 
the wide and deep bay (irrefragably that of 
Moilah) which immediately adjoins the Elanitic 
Gulf on the south ; and by its neighbourhood to 
the three islands of Isis, Suk-Abuan, and Saludo, 
(anciently famous, and still weU-known,) which 
lie south-west of the mouth of the bay of Moilah.* 
This temple, the sceptical historian of the em- 
pire, at one touch of his magic pen, transports 
(a distance of above 500 miles!) from Moilah to 
Mekka ; and presents to his readers (with high 
self-gratulation) the account of it by Diodorus 
Siculus, as the earliest, though hitherto unno- 
ticed, record of the far-famed Caaba ! But let 
him relate his discovery in his own eloquent lan- 
guage. “ The genuine antiquity of the Caaba 
ascends beyond the Christian sera, : in describing 
the coast of the Red Sea, the Greek historian 
Diodorus has remarked, between the Thamudites 
and the Sabaeans, a famous temple, whose supe- 
rior sanctity was revered by all the Arabians. . . . 
The character and position are so correctly ap- 
posite, that I am surprized how this curious pas- 
sage should have been read without notice or 
application. Yet this famous temple had been 

* The position of those islands, in the charts of Irwin and Vincent, 
before the mouth of the bay, ^ is most erroneous.” They lie below it, 
and afford it no shelter. —» See Wellsted’s Travels in Arabia, vol. ii. 
pp. 164, 165. 
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overlooked by Agatharchides, (De Mari Rubro, 
p. 58., in Hudson, tom. i.) whom Diodoms 
copies in the rest of the description. Was the 
Sicilian more knowing than the Egyptian ? Or 
was the Caaba built between the years of Rome 
650 and 746, the dates of their respective his- 
tories ? ” * There is a happy confidence (the 
triumph of successfiil discovery) in these queries, 
which it may seem almost a pity to disturb by 
the announcement, that the statement, from be- 
ginning to end, is one tissue of errours. Instead 
of placing the temple which he describes, “ be- 
tween the Thamudites and Sabasans,” Diodorus 
Siculus places it, as clearly as language can place, 
in the country of the Banizomeneis ; to the south 
of whom, he no less categorically and correctly 
locates his Thamudites. Instead of disposing 
the Thamudites next to the Sabeans, he inter- 
poses, between these tribes, the Debse, the Alilaei, 
the Gasandi, and the Carbse. Errours like 
these, in Mr. Gibbon, are marks of mental con- 
stitution, . . . are measures of the man : the rash 
presumption of whose inferences is equally con- 
spicuous, in his geography, and in his faith; 
and whose celebrated resolution of the success of 


* <* Had I delivered these discoveries, with an air of confidence and 
triumph, 1 should be still more mortified.”— Gibbon, Crit. Observ. on 
the Sixth Book of the Mneid, 
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Christianity by secondary .causes, is of about 
equal value, with his triumphant discovery, in 
the temple of MoUah, of the Caaba of Mekka ! 

For the origin of a temple, which, in the age 
of Diodorus, “ was held in religious honour and 
veneration by aM the Arabians,” we must plainly 
ascend to far earlier times. The report of the 
Sicilian historian naturally suggests the idea of 
a patriarchal antiquity ; and this idea as naturally 
gives birth to a conjecture, which I shall make 
no apology for throwing out to the reader. Can 
this temple of MoUah have been the seat of that 
patriarchal worship, of which Jethro, the father- 
in-law of Moses, was the priest ? The grounds 
of this conjecture are plain and simple, and, 
therefore, only the more strong. 1. Moilah is 
situated in the scriptural “ land of Midian the 
dwelling-place of Jethro, and of his race. The 
site, consequently, of its temple, falls within the 
native country of this Arab patriarch, while its 
probable antiquity carries us back towards his 
times. 2. Moilah is less than 150 miles, by 
road measurement, from Horeb and Sinai: in 
itself, a moderate space for the movements, to 
and fro, of Arabs and their flocks ; and nothing 
more than the space required by the scriptural 
notices of the movements, both of Moses and 
Jethro, between Midian and Sinai; for these 
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notices uniformly argue considerable journeys to 
have been made by both. Thus, when Moses 
first went to Sinai, we are told, “he led the 
flock to the hojck side of the desert, and came to 
the mountain of God, even to Horeb:” when 
Jethro, subsequently, visited his son-in-law, and 
the camp of Israel, at this place, the idea of dis- 
tance is equally suggested, by the statement, 
that “he heard of aU that God had done for 
Moses,” and by the account of his consequent 
journey to meet him 5 “And Jethro, Moses’ 
father-in-law, came, with his sons and his wife, 
unto Moses into the wilderness, where he en- 
camped at the mount of God : and he said unto 
Moses, I thy father-in-law Jethro am come unto 
thee, and thy wife, and her two sons with her.” 
This is the natural language of one coming off^ a 
journey ; and could be natural from the lips of 
a traveller from a distance only. The same idea 
is renewed, by the account of his departure ; 
“ And Moses let his father-in-law depart, and he 
went his way into his owh land.” * The dis- 
tance, therefore, between Moilah and Horeb, is a 
point, at least, of congruity, in favour of the 
probable connection of Jethro, as “ the priest of 
Midian,” with its famous temple. 3. The tops 
of high mountains were favourite sites of pa- 

• £xod. xviii. 
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triarchal, as well as of heathen, worship ; or 
rather, the heathen practice was derived from 
the patriarchal. Accordingly, this primitive 
practice has the sanction of the highest of aU 
authorities, the example of our Lord himself; 
who “ went up into a mountain apart to pray,” 
and brought his disciples “ up into a high moun- 
tain apart,” to‘ witness his transfiguration. 
That Moilah was signally remarkable for the 
possession of such a site for the offices of patri- 
archal religion, will appear from the description 
of Burckhardt ; “ The position of Moeyleh is dis- 
tinguishable from afiir, hy the high mountain 
just behind it ; three pointed summits of which, 
overtopping the rest, are visible sixty to eighty 
miles off : I was told that, in clear winter days, 
they could be distinguished, from Cosseir [on the 
African side of the Gulf], at the moment of sun- 
rise.”* That a site like this, was one not un- 
likely to be set apart for patriarchal worship, 
and most favourable for a temple “ honoured by 
all the Arabians,” may probably be admitted. 
The only difficulty lies in the historical proof of 
connection between the mountain of Moilah and 
its far-famed temple. The difficulty is curiously 
met, and the required proof unconsciously sup- 
plied, in the shape of a miracle connected with 

• Travels in Arabia, vol, ii. p. 349. 
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Jethro, related by one of the commentators on 
the Koran : a relation, than which, in its mira- 
culous part, nothing can be more absurd ; but 
which, in its historical bearings, possesses all the 
character and weight of genuine Arab tradition. 
The Mahometan legend runs thus: “ That, when- 
ever Jethro had a mind ft) perform his devotions 
. on the top of a certain mountain^ the mountain 
became lower, in order to render the ascent more 
easy to him.” * The obvious inference is, that 
the priestly oflSices of Jethro were performed on 
the summit of a high mountain : that mountain- 
top would naturally become, in after-times, the 
site of a temple ; and, as mountain and temple 
meet together at MoUah, in the proper “ land of 
Midian,” all the probabilities point towards this 
site, as the scene of Jethro’s sacerdotal ministry. 
This conjecture, as to the origin of the famous 
temple near Moilah, mentioned by Diodorus 
Siculus, is thrown out only as a probability : the 
degrees of this probability may be variously mea- 
sured by various minds. My own attention hav- 
ing been called to the subject by the “ egregious 
blunder ” of Mr. Gibbon, I would take leave of it 
with one of his justest remarks : “ let it only be 
remembered, that those who, in desperate cases. 


Calmct, Dictionary of Bible, art. Jethro, 
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conjecture with modesty, have a right to be heard 
with indulgence.” * 

THAMUMTJE OR THAMUDENI. 

Next to his Banizomaneis, and immediately 
south of the bay and islands of Moilah, Diodorus 
Siculus places the Thamvdeni. This people are 
evidently the same with the ThamuditoB of 
Ptolemy : the tribe first named by the Alexan- 
drine geographer, in his catalogue of the inhabit- 
ants of the coast between Akaba and Yembo. 
But the Thamudeni or Thamuditae are most ob- 
viously identical with the famous tribe of Z%a- 
mud : once (according to the Arabian writers) 
seated in Yemen ; whence, being expelled by 
the Homerites, they emigrated intoHedjaz ; where 
their capital, Medayen or Hejr, and their “ habi- 
tations cut out of the rocks,” are still in exist- 
ence, about one hundred and fifty miles inland, 
at the back of the coast here in question. The 
position of this tribe of Th&mud, and the space 
of coast occu{)ied by it, are defined with great 
accuracy by Diodorus ; who informs us, that the 
seats of the Thamudeni commenced immediately 
below the bay and isles of Moilah, and extended 
for the space of one thousand stadia, or about 


* Crit. Observ. on Sixth Book of JSneid, postscript. 
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iTlFO degrees, along the fnghtful coast between 
Hoilah andEjebel Hassane* (the Hippos mom of 
the ancients). The correctness of this state- 
ment we are enabled to establish in the most 
satisfactory manner, from the separate evidence 
of Ptolemy; who represents his Thamuditae as 
bounded, on the south, by the 


SIDENI.t 

By every kind of proof, . . . the name, the lo- 
cality, and the intermingled or surrounding 
tribes, . . . the Sideni of Ptolemy, the next neigh- 
bours, in a southern direction, to his Thamuditae, 
become identified with an existing tribe in this 
very part of Hedjaz, the Djehepm of Burckhardt. 

* From Mr. Wellsted's account of this coast, it is clear, that the Bily 
Arabs occupy the seats of the Thamuditae. ** On the day of our arrival 
[at Wej-h] we received a visit from the principal Sheikh of the Bill 
tribe. Sheikh Amir. His power extends inland six days* journey, nd, 
coastwise, from Sheikh Morabit, to the southward, as far as Has&nL 
The general appellation of the various hordes who occupy this tract is 
Bili) and their number is said to exceed seven thousand.” (ii. 185 , 186 .) 
« Six days’ journey inland” conducts us to Hedjer, the capital of the an- 
cient Thamudites. Burckhardt completes the corrAponding extension of 
the Bily and Thamudites along the coast. El These Arabs in- 

habit the country between Moeyeleh and the castle of Woc|je, and the 
Wady bearing the same nama” (Not^ on Bedouins and Wahabys, 
p. 227 .) Are the Bily Arabs the descendants, or the successors only, of 
ThamAd ? 

t do/ivSiTot, icol The Thamudites were Saracem, or 

Edomites. ** Equites Sarraceni Thamudeni” — • Notit. Dignitat. Imp. 
Rom. cap. xviii. 
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For, 1. the idiomatic change of Djeh^m into 
Sideni is a specimen of anagrammatic transpo- 
sition too easy and obvious, to leave any rational 
doubt (aU other circumstances concurring) as to 
the identity of the classical with the Arabic 
proper name. 2- The Sideni are located, by 
Ptolemy, south of his Hippos mons, in the direc- 
tion of lambia ; and the Djeheyney were found, 
by Burckhardt, occupants of this very site, or of 
the line of coast from Djebel Hassane to Yembo. 
3. The Sideni are described, by Ptolemy, as ad- 
joined, or followed, by the Darros^ the Banvhari^ 
and the Arses : the name and site of the Darres 
are preserved in el Khedheyre, the frontier town 
of the great Harb nation, in the vicinity of 
Yembo ; those of the Banubari (or sons of the 
wells) in the watering-station of Bar-eedy (or 
“ the wells of Edom”), on the coast immediately 
west of the Djeheyne Arabs ; and those of the 
Arsce, with fair probability, in the Ausara of 
Ptolemy, and el Szqfra of Burckhardt, a town 
and fertile valley, near Yembo, belonging to the 
Harb Arabs, d tribe (as will presently be seen) 
distinguished from the Djeheyne, as a separate 
and hostile race. All the circumstances, ... of 
name, locality, and neighbourhood, . . . thus concur 
to prove the ancient Sideni, and modem Dje- 
heyney, to be one and the same tribe. The fol- 
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lowing passage of Burckhardt supplies us with a 
full account of the actual positions, strength, 
and character of this tribe: his account illustrates, 
at every point, Ptolemy’s position of the Sideni: . — 
“ To the south of Djebel Hassany (northward of 
Yembo, as above described,) begin the dwelling- 
places of the great tribe of Djeheyne^ extending 
along the sea-coast as far as below Yembo, and 
eastward to Hedye, a station of the Syrian Hadj 
road. From Yembo, in the direction of Medinah, 
these Djeheyne possess the ground to a distance 
of about twelve or fifteen hours. The cultivated 
valleys of Yembo el Nakhel also belong to them. 
Part of this tribe are cultivators, but the greater 
number continue Bedouins. They constitute the 
chief portion of the population of Yembo ; and 
although they possess but a few horses, it is said 
that they can muster a force amounting to eight 
thousand matchlocks. They are constantly at 
war with the neighbouring tribe of Beni Harb 
[a state of feud in Arabia indicative, if not de- 
monstrative, of distinctness of race]; through 
whose assistance the Wahaby chiSf, Saoud, was 
enabled to subjugate them, while all the other 
tribes above mentioned, southward of Akaba, 
had invariably refused to submit; and Saoud 
had not thought it expedient to attack them in 
their mountains, contenting himself with de- 
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tacliiiig, occasionally, some plundering parties 
against them. The Djeheynes nominally acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the Sherif of Mekka; 
they proved very serviceable to the Pacha of 
Egypt, at the taking of Medinah, in the year 
1812 .”* 

BANUBARI. 

The name Banubari, or sons of the wells., that 
of a tribe placed by Ptolemy next his Sideni, at 
once fixes the position of this people at the 
station of Bar-eeda, or the wells of Edom^, upon 
the coast, west of Nabt / a seat of the Napatei of 
Ptolemy, and the last frontier town, towards the 
south, of Arabia Petraja properly so called. The 
Banubari of Ptolemy are followed by his 

AKSiG. 

This people, the last of the tribes enumerated 
by Ptolemy, as occupants of the country (pro- 
ceeding from north to south) between the Ela- 

• Notes on Bedouins and Wahabys, pp* 229, 230. Compare ** Travels 
in Arabia,*’ vol. ii. p. 336. Difference of race is here strongly marked, 
in the inveterate hostility between the Djeheyne and the Harbs. 

f Adjoining these wells, south of the Chersonesus Akra of Ptolemy, 
lay the port of Charmothusj described by Diodorus, and correctly iden- 
tified by d’Anville with that of Sharm. Charmothiu, indeed, is simply 

the Arabic compound “ The port of Sherm.” 

VOL. n. K 
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mtie Gulf and Zambia or Yembo, are, apparently, 
the inhabitants of his Ausara, or of Sza&a and 
Souk e» Szafra; and, if so, must have lain, not to 
the south, but inland, or to the east of the Banu- 
bari. That they must so have lain, will be brought 
to demonstration, when we cross with Ptolemy, at 
this latitude, the frontier of the Nabatheans, and 
find ourselves, at once, in the territory of an- 
other people. 

OIN.®DOCOI.PIT.®, DEB^, OR DEDEBAE. 

The first of these appellatives is obviously not 
the name, but the nickname, of the Arab tribe 
to whom it is applied by Ptolemy. The proper 
name of this tribe (as pronounced by the Greeks), 
Debee or Dedehce *, has been preserved by Strabo 
and Diodorus Siculus. That by which they were 
known to Ptolemy, on the other hand, was self- 
evidently a stigma bestowed by Greek traders, to 
mark the softness and effeminacy of their man- 
ners. Sununary proof of the inferred identity 
of the CinsBdocolpitae with the Dfedebae is to be 
found in their occupation of the same tract of 
countiy, or of the line of coast between Yembo 
and Leith. For, if Ptolemy appears to make 
the Baetius, or Bardilloi river, the southern boun- 

* So apudJAgatharch. 
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dary of his Cinsedocolpitae, it is owing to their 
national name being merged in the territorial 
denomination of a neighbouring tribe, the Cae- 
saniti, or inhabitants of Mount Gazuan; the 
chain of mountains which borders, on the east, 
the territory of the Dedebas, south of the Bar- 
dBloi. 

The Dedebas are described, by Diodorus Si- 
culus, as occupying the lowlands, or Tehama, 
lying under Mount Chabinus (or the Sobh moun- 
tain)*, and stretching southward, to the con- 
fines of the AlLUei and Gasandi (the Cassaniti of 
Ptolemy). Their territory, he further remarks, 
is bisected by the river Baetius. These marks of 
position, taken in conjimction with the name, 
conduct us, with sure step, to the recovery of 
the Debae or Dedebce of the classic geographers, 
in the tribe of the Zebeyde, one of the numerous 
branches of the great Harb nation. The triple 
coincidence, of name, geographical position, and 
national character, is such, as to place this re- 
storation beyond the cavils of the most captious 


* The Lemus mons of Agatharcliides, Misled, as usual, by similarity 
of names, d* Anville transplants L<Bmu% mon$ to Mount Jalamlam, south of 
Mekka. Its site, in the vicinity* of the Debe, with the perfect agreement 
in the descriptions of this vast and wood^cUtd mountain by Agatharchides 
and Diodorus, leaves not the least doubt as to the identity of the Aai^y- 
6pos of the former, with the 6pos Xatfofoy of the latter ; and of both, with 
the Sahh mountain, as described by Burckhardt. 

K 2 
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criticism. The change of Zeheyde into Dedehce 
is one of the mildest forms of the anagram*, and 
of classical corruption of oriental proper names. 
The site and character of this people are thus 
given by Burckhardt : . . . “ Beni Harb, in the low 
country, or Tehama, between the mountains and 
the sea — Zeheyde — These are in possession of 
the coast, _/rom the vicinity of Yembo, down to 
Djidda and Leith .... of the Zebeyde tribe many 
are settlers. The market-place of Kholeys, with 
its fertile neighbourhood, at the distance of two 
days’ journeys northward of Djidda, is their 
principal station. But, as their territory is in 
general poor, they are obliged to seek for other 
means of subsistence than what can be derived 
from pasture alone. They are very active as 
fishermen f; many of them are sailors, and serve 
as pilots between Yembo and Djidda. Their in- 
timate connection with the inhabitants of the 
towns of Hedjaz, and the trade in which they 
engage, have earned the other tribes of Harb to 
look upon them with disdain. A man of the 
Sobh, or Beni SMem, tribe, would resent it as a 

* La permutation usit^e en Orient du dated et du zainh d and z ,*' — 
D'Anville. 

f Mr. Wellsted finds, in a neighbouring tribe, the Huteima, the 
Icthyophagi of Diodorus. Their habits, at least, correspond, at every 
point) to that historian*s description. — - See Travels in Arabia, vol. ii. 
pp. 258, 259, and 263. 
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serious insult, if any one were to call him a 
‘ Zebeyde.’ ” In this description we easily re- 
cognize the causes which drew, in the classical 
geography of Arabia, a line of demarcation, be- 
tween the Dedebae or Zebeyde, and their brethren 
of the Harb nation. In the contempt in which 
a race of traders was held by their warlike 
kindred, we may further discern the origin of 
the opprobrious name by which this branch of 
the Harbs was known to the Greeks and Romans. 
Diodorus Siculus, who states the territory of the 
Dedebse to have commenced under the Mons 
Chabinus, or Sobh mountain, describes it, fur- 
ther, as bisected by the river Bsetius. * Burck- 
hardt represents the Zebeyde, as occupants of 
the country between Yembo and Leith. It re- 
mains only to remark, in conclusive confinnation 
of the identity of these names and people, that 
the territory of the Zebeyde (the Tehamah or 
reach of coast between Yembo and Leith), if tried 
by the compass, will be found, like that assigned 
to the DedebaB by Diodorus, to be accurately 


* According to Wcllsted, the Beetius can be only a torrent, formed in 
the rainy season. ** The river Betius of Ptolemy is marked in d’Anville's 
map as having its outlet in this bay [Sherm Ub-hur]. We explored its 
termination ; but there is nothing which would induce us to suppose it 
receives any other supply of fresh water, than an occasional torrent from 
the interior.*' (Travels in Arabia, voL ii. p.237*) The remark applies 
equally to Ptolemy's Prion Jlumen, on the southern coast. 

K 8 
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bisected by the Bardilloi, whose real, or supposed, 
Stream, falk into the Arabian Gulf at I^idda. 

CAHB^ OB CEBBABI. 

The people called Garh<s by Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, are denoininated Cerhani by Pliny. The 
dealings of the commentators with the latter of 
these names betray the depths of ignorance in 
which the learned have been content, hitherto, 
to rest, respecting the classical geography of 
Arabia. For Cerbani, finding, in some MSS. of 
Pliny, Cembanif and, in others, Ceubani, they 
decide, indeed, from the recurrence of the name 
Cerbani in the same chapter, in favour of the 
true reading ; but without any, the least idea of 
its origin or meaning, or the most distant re- 
ference to the Arab tribe to whom it belongs. 
One expositor conjectures the Cerbani of Pliny 
to be the same with the Kerdanitce of Stephanus of 
Byzantium; and gravely puts the question, whe- 
ther we are to correct Pliny from Stephanus, or 
Stephanus fk>m Pliny.* In this' seemingly ab- 
surd conjecture, he is fortuitously right. For 
the people, though not the names, are identical. 


* Cerbani.] Stephano ... An ex Stephano Plinius, 

aut versa vice Stephanus ex Plinio corrigendus?”— -Hard. ap. Plin. 
Nat, Hist. lib. vi* ^ 32. note x. 
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The KerdaniUe or Kedranitee of Stephanus*, the 
Cedrei^ Cedarmi, or Oedranitce of Pliny, and 
the Ganrcdtce of Arrian, (all corruptions, as has 
been elsewhere shown, of the scriptural pa- 
tronymic Aedar,) represent, under their proper 
rmme, the same great Arab tribe, otherwise and 
better known, now as anciently, by their rum 
de guerre of Carbrn or Cerbani, “ sons of war,” 
in other words, Harb or Beni Harb. 

The Carbae or Cerbani are disposed by Dio- 
dorus, not, as might appear at first view, after, 
but behind his Debse, Alilaei, and Grasandi.f 
For the Debae, Dedebae, or Zebeyde, although, 
by race, a branch of the Carbae, were treated, 
we have seen, as a distinct people, by the con- 
tempt of their more warlike brethren, and by 
the ignorance of strangers : a race of fishermen 
and traders had obviously forfeited the national 
cognomen of “ warriors,” or “ sons of war.” 

The position thus assigned to the ancient 
Carbae, must clearly be understood as extending, 
eastward of the Tehama, the entire length of the 
Hedjaz, or, at least, between the latitudes of 
Yembo and Haly (the seat of the Alihei). Let 

* Ktdpagirai,] lidem hi videfitur, qui a Plinio Cedrei, lib. v. cap. li 
appeilantur. — Edit. ap. Steph. Byz. 

f The continuity of the Carbce with all theee tribes, is marked by 
Agatharchides : Toirrm rStv Mp&y Kdp9at icaT^xovan 

Ifncipov. The Debae, Alilaei, and Gasandi, were inhabitants of the coast ) 
and to touch them all, the Carbae must have lain behind them. 

E 4 
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thb position be now compared with that actually 
occupied by the Harb Arabs, and the identity of 
the ancient and modem name and race will 
remain no longer doubtful. 

“ The mighty tribe of Harb,” as described by 
Burckhardt, comprizing no less than eighteen 
branch tribes exclusive of the Zebeyde, extends, 
at this day, over the entire inland of Hedjaz, from 
Heymedj, in the 26 th parallel of latitude, to 
Haly, below the 19 th, a space of more than seven 
degrees. They compose, consequently, the main 
body of its population : and continue, like their 
fathers the Cerbani of old, celebrated, beyond 
aU other Arabs, for their fame in arms. 

But the identification of the Carbse with the 
Harbs is not confined to coincidence of name, 
site, and character, in the nation at large : it can' 
further be completed by comparison of the names, 
sites, and character, of some of its ancient, with 
those of some of its existing branches. The test 
has been already tried in the instance of the De- 
debae or Zebeyde. We •will conclude by applying 
it to tribes of the Harb, occupying the mountains 
behind them and the Tehama: beginning -with 
the most northern settlement near the coast. 

HONS CHABINUS. 

The description, by Diodorus, of his Mount 
Chabinus, as, at once, the northern limit of the 
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territory of the Debse or Zebeyde, and remark- 
able (a rare quality iu a mountain of the Hed- 
jaz) for its abundant growth of various kinds 
of trees and plants, leaves no doubt as to its 
identity with the Sobh mountain, which shuts 
in the Tehama, or lowland coast, on the north, 
near Bedr, and whose general features, warlike, 
inhabitants, and unique fertility in the growth 
of shrubs and plants, are thus described by 
Burckhardt: — “We left theweU[ofBives-Sheikh] 
at half-past three P. M. Route N.N.W., as- 
cending over uneven ground. In an hour and 
a half we entered the mountains, at the angle 
formed by the great chain on one side, and the 
above-mentioned branch, which extends towards 
Beder, on the other. From hence we continued 
N.N.E. in valleys of sandy soil, fuU of de- 
tached rocks. High mountains with sharp- 
pointed summits, amd entirely barren, enclosed 
the road on both sides. The Eastern Mountain, 
which here runs parallel with it, is called Djehel 
Sobh; the territory of the powerful tribe of 
Beni Sobh, a* branch of the Beni Harb. Their 
mountains contain many fertile valleys, where 
date-trees grow, and some dhourra is sown. It 
is here that the Mekka balsam-tree is principally 
found ; and the Senna Mekka, or Arabian 
senna, which the Syrian caravan exports, is col- 
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lected excktsiveljf in Ihis district. The passage 
into the interior parts of this mountain is de- 
scribed as very difficult; and could never he 
forced by the Wahabys. Numa*ous families of 
the other tribes of Harb had retreated thither, 
with all their goods and cattle, from the arms 
of Saoud; and, while all the Hedjaz Bedouins 
submitted to the Wahaby dominion, the Sobh 
was the only tribe which successfully defended 
their territory, and boldly asserted their inde- 
pendence.” * 

Mons Chabinus,- it follows, is the Greek version 
of the Sobh mountain. And this mountain we 
find, conformably with the site of the Carbse in 
Diodorus, peopled by one of the most warlike of 
the tribes of Harb ; whose national name is con- 
cealed under their territorial denomination. The 
name of one of the branch tribes of the Sobh, El 
Khadera, curiously coimects itself with, and cor- 
rects, the nomenclature of Arrian ; who places 
here, and in the adjoining mountains running 
southward from this point, a people whom (ac- 
cording to the received reading of* his text) he 
entitles 


CANBAIT^. 

The easy correction of CanraiUB inijo Kadraitae, 
authorized by the extant name, in this quarter, 

* Burckhardt's Travels in Arabia, vol. ii. pp. 116, 117* 
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of Ml Khadera, as that of a tribe, melts into one 
the Kerdanitee of Stephanus, the Cedrei or Oe- 
draniUs of Pliny, and the Kedenites of Scripture. 
The character of this people, equally with their 
name, prepares us to expect, in them, another of 
the genuine tribes of the Carbaj, or Harb. We 
shall not be disappointed. While the neighbour- 
ing lowlanders (the Zebeyde) are correctly re- 
presented as peaceful fishermen, his Canraitae or 
Cadraitae are characterized, by Arrian, as a race 
of robbers so fierce, that nothing, by sea or land, 
was secure from their ravages; insomuch that 
their extirpation by the sword, or their export- 
ation as slaves, was the never-ceasing object of 
the native princes.* 

We have only to turn from Arrian to Burck- 
hardt, to discover this ferocious race, “ the wild- 
est of the Harb tribes,” dwelling in the same 
haunts, and engaged in the same occupations, 
rendered infamous by their, forefathers in the 
days of the Ptolemies and Caesars. “ El Owf, 
the wildest of the Harb tribes, occupy the 
mountains southward of Djebel Sobh toward 
Rdbegh, and were never completely subjugated 

* Tit iirmWf Konrit icwfua mo) vofutBlatp oUturcu voifnpo7s 8i. 

ots irapawlirroprts itirh rov fUcou ir\6ov, ol fUv ^lOfiwdfovTtu, ol 

Kol iarb vmwylw cMvTnSy MpearoSi^ayrm. 9ib jcal 
rupdyveay kcA fiwtXiMv rifs *Apa€lca tdxptoKorrlloyTm, Adyovrat 8^ Kav« 
pattrtu, — Arrian, Peripl. p. 12. 
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by the Wahabys. The name of Owf is dmuled 
as far as Mekka; and particularly by all pil- 
grims ; for they are most enterprizing robbers, 
and parties of them, amounting to three or four 
hundred men, have been known to carry off at 
night, by force, valuable loads out of the midst 
of the encampments of the Hadj. They are ac- 
customed to follow the Hadj by night, to a dis- 
tance of several days’ journeys beyond Medina, in 
hopes of cutting off the stragglers.” * . . . “ About 
ten miles east of this [Mastoura] is a high moun- 
tain, called Djehel Ayoub, “ Job’s mountain,” 
overtopping the other summits of the chain 
of which it formed a part, and covered, in many 
spots, with trees. It is inhabited by the Owf 
tribe. The whole road, from KoUeya to this 
place, is dangerous, on account of the robberies 
of these Bedouins ; and the caravan never passes, 
without losing some of its loads, or camels. In 
the time of the Wahabys, it was completely 
secure ; the Sheikhs of the Harb, and the whole 
tribe, being made responsible for all depredations 
committed in their territory. The Wahabys, 
however, had not been able to subdue the Owf 
in their own mountains ; and a proof of their in- 
dependence appeared in the long hair which this 
tribe wore, contrary to the Wahaby precept, 

* Notes on Bedouins and Wahabys, p* 237. 
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which had established it as a universal law to 
shave the head bare.”* The ascertained com- 
mon site of the Canraitse and the Owf, along the 
mountain range south of Leuce Kome, or Yembo, 
perfects this proof of their identity. 

DACHABENI. 

The Dachareni are mentioned by Stephanus as 
a people of Arabia. This author, at the same 
time, confounds them with the Nabatheans. 
The certain inference derivable from his state- 
ment is this, that the Dachareni were seated in a 
part of the peninsula, not remote from the ter- 
ritory of the Nabatheans. We are thus directed, 
and aided, in our research, for the recovery of 
this name and tribe. And the double coinci- 
dence of name and site unites to identify the 
Dachareni with the Dwy Dhaher; another tribe 
of the Harb, adjoining that of Owf, and 
stretching, behind the Zebeyde, from Rdbegh, at 
the southern extremity of the Owf mountains, 
to the vicinity of Mekka. The following is the ac- 
count of this tribe given by Burckhardt : — '•'•Dwy 

Dhaher These [Harbs] extend from Rdbegh 

towards Mekka. Several encampments of them 
are likewise found in the vicinity of Medinah [or 

* Travels in Arabia, vol. ii. p. 1 IS. 
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mtiidn ihe borders of the ancient Nahaiheam^ 
ifrith whonx, in consequence, they are confounded 
by Stephanus] : they occupy the country as far 
as W4dy Fatme.”* * * § It is needless to pursue 
further this decisive restoration, which completes 
the identification of the ancient Carbse, or 
Cerbani, with the modem Harbs, or Beni Harb, 
in their branch tribes, from the neighbourhood 
of Medinah, to the latitude of Mekka.f 


CASSANIT-E on GASANDI. 

In the latitude of Mekka, or rather immediately 
to the south and south-east of that metropolis, 
occur the Cassanitse of Ptolemy, the Gasandi of 
Diodorus J, or the inhabitants of Mount Gazuan. 
The name being territorial, it must rest mi other 
evidences whether this people is, or is not, to be 
considered as belonging to the Harb. § We are, 


* Notes on Bedouins and Wahabys, p. 237. 

f Three minor tribes, mentioned by Pliny, the Codani, Vadti^ and 
ZiecAtem, can be brought home to the neighbourhood of the Dachareni : 
the Codani are the tribe of Kodad, near Mekka ; tlie Vadeif the inhabi- 
tants of Ras Bad (the Badea of Ptolemy) ; and the Lechieni^ the Beni 
Lah^n ; all adijaeent to the Dwy Dhaher. 

^ His Gasandi» hovrever, may be the tribe of Gheoan ; so named from 
a fountain between Zebid and Zama. — See Masoudi, ap. De Sacy, 
de TAead. des Inscript, t. xlviii. pp. 514, 515. 

§ The CaasanitaB may have been ; a tribe which shares these 

mountains with the Harb.— -See Burckhardt*s Travels in Arabia, vol. ii. 
p. S98, 
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at present, ^ncemed only with their geogrt^hical 
position ; which, according to Ptolemy, lay be* 
tween the latitudes of Badea or El B^adhye^ 
(near Djidda,) and of Adedi or Sodiu, in the 
vicinity of Leith. Although his Gassanitse were 
certainly seated along the inland mountain range 
(Gazuan) which has given them its name, 
Ptolemy, it is remarkable, assigns them four 
towns along the subjacent coast. The allocation 
is not necessarily arbitrary. For, although the 
subjacent coast was unquestionably the territory 
of the Dedebae, or Zebeyde, the loose hold of 
their nominal possessions, by all the Bedouin 
tribes of Arabia, has always left it open to their 
more settled and enterprizing neighbours, to 
seize, and secure to themselves, convenient ports, 
or important stations for commerce. 

The Cassanitae of Ptolemy, are the same tribe, 
named, by Agatharchides, the Cassandreis, and, 
by Diodorus, the Gasandi. Their seats are de- 
termined by the climate, as well as by the name. 
At this latitude, in these mountain districts, 
Agatharchides and Diodorus concur in stating 
a sudden and remarkable change of climate, from 
hot to temperate, from arid to moist, from drought 
to rains; a change marked by a corresponding 
abundance of fruits, *and other products of the 
soil. Diodorus proceeds so far as to mention 
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fiMs of snow, which happily tempered even the 
summer heats. * Upon this last affirmation, 
Wesseling sceptically exclaims, “ Snows, in sum- 
mer, in Arabia ! ” He might have spared his 
scepticism. The same account of this mountain 
district is to be found, word for word, in the 
emendation-proof page of Burckhardt. Speaking 
of the Zohran country (the very region in ques- 
tion), this most accurate of inquirers reports as 
follows: — “ Grapes abound in these mountains. 
. . . Most other fruits are cultivated in these 
mountains, where water is, at all times, abundant, 
and the climate temperate. Snmo has some- 
times fallen, and water been frozen, as far as 
Sada.”f This decisive passage confirms Dio- 
dorus, confutes Wesseling, and establishes, fur- 
ther, the exact location of the Cassanitae or 
Gasandi; for Soda is nearly opposite, or in the 
same parallel of latitude with Gesan or Gasan ; 
lying under it on the sea-coast. Indeed, the 
same contrast between the Tehama and the high 
country obtains even so far south as the latitude 
of Sanaa. Thus we learn, frorft another au- 
thority, that, “ in the Tehama, the heat, during 

* 'H S* KarotKCiTcu f»kv M ^Apdiotp *A\iXaiwv Kod TturwBwVf 

oIk fymtpos odffn HaBdrtp al w\7i<rioy, iWh fiaKtueats kuL iao-tiais ve<l>4\MS 
ToWdica KQ/rMXOfUmn* iK 8 ^ roinw ylvoyreUf Kctl x*¥^*^*^ 

«ca( *otovvrts r^v &pay cificpaTor.^Lib.Uu. §xliv. * 

f Travels in Arabia, vol. ii. p. 377. 
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the summer season, is intense : at Mocha, the 
thermometer rises, in July and August, to 98° of 
Fahrenheit ; while, at Sanaa, in the mountains, 
it only reaches 85°. In the latter district, it 
sometimes freezes, though rarely ; and faUs of 
snow take place in the interior, but the snow 
never lies long on the ground.”* The note of 
Wesseling, therefore, on this place of Diodo- 
rus, is, (like most similar hypercriticisms) gra- 
tuitously sceptical. The Sicilian historian does 
not affirm the fall of the snow in summer ; but 
seems to describe only the general effect of the 
falls of snow, in equalizing the climate, and so 
tempering the summer heats. Is not a climate, 
subject to the influence, at any season, of falls of 
snow, more temperate, in consequence, through- 
out the year ? 

In his geography of the coast of the Arabian 
Gulf, next to the Cassanitae southward, Ptolemy 
places the Elisari. But before we reach their 
territory, two names of people, numbered by him 
together among the inland tribes, very plainly in- 
tervene ; respibcting whose positions, and modern 
representatives, there cannot be a question, . . , 
the Doreni or Dosareni, and the Mocoretae. 


VOL. II. 


* Modern Traveller, vol. iv. p. 1 1 . 
L 
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LOSARERI OB DOBENI. 

The name, the site, and the relative localities, 
combine their evidences, to identify this people 
with the inhabitants of the mountain district of 
Djebel Serene or Zohran ; a tract which over- 
hangs the Tehama S.W. of Mount Gazuan, and 
gives name to the tribe inhabiting it. 

MOCOEETjE. 

Next to the tribe and district of Zohran 
(exactly as disposed by Ptolemy), on the west, 
or between Zohran and Mount Gazuan, occurs 
the district and town of Mekhra ; bearing in its 
name the proof of its being the seat of the Mo- 
coritce. The juxtaposition of both names, in 
Ptolemy, and of both districts, in the actual 
topography of the country, reciprocally doubles 
the proof of the identity of the ancient, with the 
modem places and tribes. The correctness of 
this adjustment will be still more fully seen, 
when we shall have fixed the site of the great 
nation of the Mineei ; whom Ptolemy disposes 
next, on the north, to his Mocoretae and Doreni. 

The people of Mekhra are rightly placed by 
Ptolemy among the inland tribes *, for they ap- 
pear, from their position west of the mountains. 
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unlikely to possess settlements on tlie coast : 
and, from the fact of his giving the same inland 
location to the Doreni, it may justly be inferred, ’ 
that the inhabitants of Djebel Zohran (unlike 
their neighbours the Cassanitae) were, in his 
time, without territory, or sea-ports, in the ad- 
joining low country. They stUl continue so; 
and are, in like manner, described by Burck- 
hardt, as an inland people. “ From Leyth, up 
the mountains, to the district of Zohrdn, is a 
journey of three days and a half. , . . Mokhowa 
(a large town, one day from the district of 
Zohran in the mountains) is the market, where 
the husbandmen of Zohrdn and the neighbour- 
ing districts sell the produce of their labour to 
the merchants of Mokhowa; who send it to 
Mekka and Djidda.”* 


ELISARI. 

The Cassanita3, according to Ptolemy, were 
adjoined coastwise, on the south, by the Elisari. 
There is no mistaking the province and people 
here intended. The district of El Asyr, in- 
habited by the great tribe of the same name, the 
El Asyr Arabs of Yemen, is the next southern 
mountain range to Mount Gazuan. In the El 


• Travels in Arabia, vol. ii. Append, pp. S88, 889. 
L 2 
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Asyr tribe, consequently, we recover with cer- 
tainty, at once, the Elisari of Ptolemy, and the 
Hasar of Strabo. Ptolemy represents the Elisari 
as in possession of the entire range of coast from 
Pudni (or Oonfode) to Ocelis* (or ol CeUa), 
outside the mouth of the straits, styled, by the 
Greeks, Palindromes, and, by the Arabs, Bab-el- 
Mandeb. The wide-spread rule of the Sheikh or 
sovereign of Ilasar is similarly indicated by 
Strabo, in his intimation that the Rhamanitae, 
a people who successfully resisted and repelled 
the Roman arms under jElius Gallus, were them- 
selves subjects, or feudatories, of their more 
powerful neighbours, the people of Ilasar. With 
these notices of the weight and influence of the 
ancient Elisari, let us compare Burckhardt’s ac- 
count of the political ascendency, in this part of 
Yemen, “ of the powerful tribe of Asyr,” and we 
can be at no loss to recognize the rank and 
station, among their countrymen, assigned to the 
forefathers, in those still possessed by the de- 
scendants. “ The Asyr,” he describes, as “ form- 

c 

* Of this port Mr. Wellsted observes, “ The port of Ocelis has been 
looked for on the western side of this cape [Bab el Mandeb] : a small 
harbour remains, but we discovered no ruins, or other traces of antiquity.” 
(Vol. ii. Appendix, p. 466.) It was a mistake to look for ruins : a bar- 
hour only was to be expected, Ocelis, as described by Arrian, was 
merely a harbour and watering-station, for vessels entering the Arabian 
Gulf: Kaxhk rovrov rhy i<r9fjthu, vapaOaXdaffiSs ierrtv *Apd6MV ndfiriy rijs 
adr^s rvpatfyiBos, ’'OkviKis' oBx ofirws ifiirdpiop, d>s tipfios hoX 
98pcvfic(. — Periplus, p. 14. 
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ing the most numerous and warlike tribe of those 
mountains, and exercising considerable influence 
over all their neighbours." * This station and 
character, they recently and bravely asserted, 
throughout the bloody contest between the Turks 
and the Wahabys ; whose main strength, in the 
south, was composed of the Asyr Arabs and their 
allies. In 1814, a considerable Turkish force 
was surprized, and cut to pieces, at Gonfode, by 
Tamy, the Sheikh of the Asyr, at the head of 
from eight to ten thousand of his people. When 
the southern Wahabys assembled all their forces, 
preparatory to the final struggle at Byssel, where 
“ all the chiefs of the Yemen mountains, and of 
the south-eastern plain [the seat of the Ramanitaj] 
were with the army,” we find the Asyr Arabs 
maintaining the place and pre-eminence of their 
ancestors, the Elisari. “ Among the former [the 
chiefs of the Yemen mountains] Tamy, Sheikh 
of Asyr, and Ibn Melha, the agyd, or war-chief, 
of that tribe, held the first rank ; and one third of 
the army was composed of their Arabs.” f These 
circumstance’s mark, in the day of battle, the 
ancient station of the Asyr or Elisari among the 
surrounding tribes of Yemen : their chivalrous 
conduct on the final loss of the day tells how 
they had acquired and deserved it. “ Whole 

• Notes on Bedouins and Wahabys, p. 245. t lb. p. 395. 

L 3 
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parties of the Asyr Arabs were found upon the 
mountains, tied with ropes together by the legs. 
On parting from their families, they had all 
sworn by the divoree (an oath common among 
Bedouins, and strictly observed) not to fly before 
the Turks, and, if possible, to return victorious. 
Being unsuccessful in battle, they resolved, at 
least, to prevent each other from running away. 
They fought as long as their ammunition lasted, 
and were then cut to pieces.”* The character 
of thfe Arab tribes never changes. A race like 

* Notes on Bedouins and Wahabys, p. 400. Burckhardt, in relating 
this occurrence, has overlooked the interesting fact, that the Asyr Arabs, 
in thus devoting themselves to certain death, obeyed only the dictates of 
immemorial national heroism. Niebuhr has preserved the custom, here 
so fearfully carried into practice. ** Les Arabes d* Yemen ont une sin- 
guliere fapon de montrer leur valeur dans une bataille. Celui qui veut 
donner ia plus grande preuve de zele dans le service de son maitre, 
s' attache lajamhe, toute recourbi5e, et fait feut jusques a ceque les cnnemis 
se retirent, ou que, ses propres camarades Tabandonnant, il soit massacrS* 
J’entendis raconter k Loheia, que des gens avoient eu le courage de 
mourir de cette mani^e, dans la bataille qui se donna entre le Schech 
M^kkrami, et le Scherif Mohammed, pres d*Abu Ariscb, et le traitai de 
fable, Mais j*appris, ensuite, qu*un Schech de Haschid u Bekil, au ser- 
vice de rimam, avoit fait la )neme chose, il y avoit quelques ann^es, dans 
le temps que les alli^ de Haschid u Bekil s’^toient avanc^s jusques a 
Beit el Fakih. Ses six esclaves, avoient charg^ les fusils, pendant qu*il 
&isoit feu ; jusqif^ ce que abandonne des troupes de Tlmam, et de ses 
propres gens, il fut tu^ par les ennemis.” (Description de T Arabic, 
tom. iii. pp. 187, 188.) When Niebuhr, not without hesitation, ven- 
tured to relate this singular trait of national manners, he could little 
have anticipated, on what a scale, within the next fifty years, his report 
would be corroborated. This usage of the Arabs of Yemen well ex- 
plains the tremendous slaughter of their ancestors the Elisari, by the 
Romans, under Gallus; who slew 10,000 of them, with the loss of but 
two men. 
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this, through defectiveness of discipline, or want 
of skilful leaders, might easily be defeated in 
the field: but with such defenders behind the 
walls of MarsualxB, we need no longer inquire 
into the causes of the repulse, and disastrous re- 
treat, of the veteran legions of Gallus. * 

When Ptolemy represents the Elisari as mas- 
ters of the entire coast, from the latitude of 
Gonfode to the mouth of the straits, his mean- 
ing is explained by what we know of the Asyr ; 
who, beyond the strict limits of their own ter- 
ritory, govern still, by their influence, the ad- 
joining tribes of Yemen. Accordingly, both in 
Pliny, and in the modem geography of Yemen, 
we find mention of other tribes as inhabitants of 
parts of this coast. 


ELAMIT.E. 

The Elamitce are mentioned and disposed by 
Pliny, as inhabitants of Yemen, and as seated 
on the sea-coast. The name and description 
answer most exactly to the Beni Yam ; an an- 
cient and warlike tribe, whose chief seat is in 
the Wady Nedjran, and who occupy the Tehama, 
or low country, between Haly and Ghesan. 
The site and character of this tribe are thus 


* See last section of this work 

L 4 
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given by Burckbardt : . . . “ The Beni Yam are 
cultivators in the Wddy Nedjrdn ; a warlike 
tribe, whom the Wahabys could not find means 
to subdue. Some of their members profess the 
Persian creed ; the more orthodox of them are 
subdivided into the minor branches of Okmdn 
and el Mdrra. There is a sa3dng recorded of 
Mohammed, that ‘the worst of all names are 
Harh and Marra.' ” The antiquity of this tribe 
is undoubted ; the ancient and modem name 
identical; the site, as laid down by Pliny and 
Burckhardt, corresponds. Can further pooof be 
needful, that, in the Beni Yam (or, with the 
article prefixed, El Ydm) of Burckhardt, we re- 
gain the Elamitae of Pliny ? 

CAGULAT^. 

In conjunction with the Elamitcp., Pliny places 
the Cagulatce ; and in similar conjunction with 
the Beni Yam, Burckhardt mentions “ the Beni 
Kholan, bordering on the territory of the Imdm 
of Sanaa,” * This twofold coincidence more than 
doubles the proof, in both examples. The 
CagvldUB, we therefore may pronounce to be the 
Beni Kholan ; who join the Beni Ydm, not on 
the coast, but in the neighbourhood of Wady 


* Notes on Bedouins and Wahabys, p. 244. 
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Nedjran, on the eastern side of the mountains. 
On the opposite, or •western, side of these moun- 
tains (the ancient Climax Mom\ we find, in 
Ptolemy, the town of Saraca, and a people 
named 


SARlTiE. 

The Saraca of Ptolemy reappears in the town 
of Ayal Sorah, and his Saritce, in the inhabit- 
ants of the adjoining district of al Sarudt : a 
town and district of the Djebel, or hiU country 
of Yemen, lying towards the west. The identity 
of name and site here speaks for itself. 


TOMABBI, 

In his enumeration of tribes bordering on the 
Arabian Gulf, beginning from the south, in the 
latitude of Hadramdut, Pliny first makes men- 
tion of the Tomabei. The people thus located 
must have lain westward of the Saritae, or of 
the district of al Saru5.t; and, consequently, in 
the Tehama. Their location argues the name, 
in this instance, to be territorial; and, for 
Tomabei, I would read Beni Tehama, or inha- 
bitants of the sea-coast between Ghesan and 
Sibi or Sesippi portus, or Zebid. In this lati- 
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tude we unequivocally recover, in the next 
place, Ptolemy’s 

SAFHAB AND SAPHAEITAE. 

For the Saphar of Ptolemy (the mount Se- 
pjiar of Genesis) is unquestionably the mount 
Sabber of Niebuhr ; and the Sapharitce, its in- 
habitants. The common name, and common 
position, towards the south-western angle of the 
peninsula, leave here no room in which the cap- 
tiousness of criticism can ramble. 


CATABANIA AND THE CATABENI. 

The south-western angle of the Arabian penin- 
sula, we learn from Strabo and others, was 
occupied by the ancient kingdom of Catabania, 
and people of the Catabeni. Of this renowned 
people, the name is, in this quarter, singularly 
preterraitted by Ptolemy ; while he makes men- 
tion, by name, of their Bedouin brethren, the 
Cottabani, on the opposite side of the penin- 
sula, among the mountains of Omdn.* Their 

* KwraSavus porro ad angustias fretumque Arabic! sinus pertinuisse 
idem [Strabo] est auctor : . . . ingenti errore ad fauces Persici sinus eos 
locante Ptolem. vi. 7. (Hardouin in Plin. vi. 32. noteq.) Ignorance, 
when it wields the rod of criticism, is always arrogant. The Catabeni, 
or Beni Kahtan, people both sides of southern Arabia. 
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capital, however, Katabana or Kataba^ is to he 
traced in the Alexandrine geographer, under the 
contracted form of Bana. It would be super- 
fluous to repeat the proof, that Katabeni or 
Kottabani is simply the classical inversion of 
Beni Kahtan* ; the great tribe, which mainly 
peoples, at this day, central and southern Arabia. 
The inversion, by the Greeks, of this, and of 
other similarly compounded names of tribes, has 
involved, hitherto, the commentators in confu- 
sion, and the whole country in darkness : while 
this one simple rectification now lets in a flood 
of light, from the northern desert to the Indian 
ocean, and from the Arabian to the Persian 
Gulf. 


See Part I, § ii. pp. 83, 84. 
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SECTION III. 

THE SOUTHERN COAST. 

We have now reached the base of the vast triangle 
formed by the Arabian peninsula ; and shall fol- 
low and analyze, in this section, along its southern 
coast, Ptolemy’s delineations of the country and 
its inhabitants. Before, however, we can be qua- 
lified to do any justice to these delineations, it 
becomes necessary to rectify the errours, not of 
Ptolemy, but of Mercator ; or of the still earlier 
layers-down of charts, professedly according to 
the longitudes, latitudes, and nomenclature, of 
Ptolemy. 

It is impossible to cast a cursory glance over 
the Ptolemaic map of Arabia, as prepared and 
published by Mercator *, without, at once, per- 
ceiving, that, in the south of the peninsula, espe- 
cially along the southern coast, great confusion 


* Notwithstanding the great injustice done to Ptolemy, in the laying 
down of this map, it is a remarkable circumstance, that, when I showed 
it to Col. Chesney, on his return from his first survey of the Euphrates, 
he pronounced the course of the river, as there laid down, to be a nearer 
approximation to the true course, than any thing he had seen. Com- 
pared with it, d’Anville was most erroneous. 
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must exist, either in Ptolemy himself, or in his 
expositors. Thus, a country, comprizing the 
waterless and wholly uninhabitable desert of 
Ahkaf, (expressively styled, by the Arabs, KJm- 
lat-al-roba, “ the empty, or deserted abode,”) a 
waste, from east to west, of more than eight 
hundred miles, and little less from north to 
south, is here represented as clothed, through- 
out, with towns, and covered with inhabitants ! 
The explanation of this strange method of pro- 
ceeding (alike, be it observed, the disgrace of 
ancient, and of modern geography) has been 
well given, in a work of modest bulk, and great 
value, “ The Negroland of the Arabs;” with 
which the promoters of African discovery have 
recently been favoured. Speaking of the errours 
of an Arabian writer of great name, the author 
remarks: . . . “ The incorrectness of El Idrisi 
cannot be explained away, by supposing that 
he made use of a large scale of measures, or 
a conventional day’s journey of great length. 
His contraction of space is not sufiSciently uni- 
form to sustain that plea: it operdtes chiefly 
on the uninhabited country. Like modern geo- 
graphers., he seems to have had an invincible 
dislike to large blanks in a map; and, among 
the expedients to which he had recourse for the 
purpose of filling them up, was the common one 
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of dilating, as much as possible, the conUgums 
inhabited country." * 

That Ptolemy himself had altogether escaped 
the influence of this besetting fault of his brother 
geographers in every age, I will not undertake to 
affirm : but I am prepared to prove, that, in the 
chart of the southern coast of Arabia, professedly 
laid down from his descriptions, the errours lie 
mainly, if not altogether, at the door of his learned 
interpreters. The single fact of the erasure of 
the desert of El Ahkaf, will, at once, disclose, to 
men of practical science, the extent of the con- 
fusion let in, in consequence, along the whole 
line of the southern coast. That this confusion 
originated, not with Ptolemy, but with Mercator 
and his predecessors, shall now be shown, in two 
most ludicrous examples, at the very commence- 
ment of our inquiry. 

Sensible of the false drawing of this coast, by 
the map-makers of Ptolemy, and satisfied that 
the main cause of derangement lay inland, where 
the insertion of the omitted desert of Ahkaf would 
necessarily imply a corresponding expansion of 
the contracted southern coast, . . . my attention 
was naturally directed, in the next place, to the 
examination of the chart of this coast, as cor- 
rected by Mercator, with a view to the discovery 

• “ Negroland of the Arabs, by William Desborough Cooley,” p. 50, 

8 VO. London, 1841. 
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of the points at which contraction had taken 
place. I had proceeded in this examination about 
a degree to the eastward of Arabics empoiirm, 
or Aden*, where Ptolemy’s Melanoros, or “ Black 
Mountain,” (a single mountain, marked, in Com- 

* About the identity here, no question can be raised. The Arabise 
Emporium of Ptolemy is the Arabia Felix of Arrian ; and Arabia Felix 
is simply the Greek version of the Arabic Aden. The importance of 
this station, ivith its commanding heights, and noble harbours, which 
mark it out, at once, as a central seat of commerce, and an impregnable 
fortress, must have been felt in all times. To make it fully understood 
in this country, there needed, however, a description like the following; — 

** Aden bears a striking resemblance to Gibraltar, and could, with 
great facility, be rendered impregnable. Its rocky and magnificent 
heights are even more formidable in appearance, and would require, com- 
paratively, but a small force to protect it against invasion. The little 
village (formerly the great city) of Aden, is now reduced to the most 
exigent condition of poverty and neglect. In the reign of Constantine, 
this town possessed unrivalled celebrity, for its impenetrable fortifications, 
its flourishing commerce, and the glorious haven it offered to vessels from 
every quarter of the world. But how lamentable is the present contrast. 
With scarcely a vestige of its former proud superiority, the traveller secs 
and values it only for its capabilities ; and regrets the barbarous cupidity of 
that government, under whose injudicious management it has fallen so low. 

“ There are countless advantages to l*e derived from the possession of 
this port : that [it] is, unquestionably, the one best adapted for trade on 
the whole coast of Arabia, is an established fact, both from its natural 
fitness as a sea-port, and more especially on account of its geographical 
position. It will be a happy circumstance when the merchant and tra- 
veller can find easy access to the rich provinces of Yemen and Hadramdut ; 
where coffee, gums, frankincense, and other valuable produce, will afford 
a lucrative return fbr the merchandize of our own country ; and sailing 
vessels be spared the danger and expence of the route through the straits 
of Bab el Mandel. Aden would thus, no doubt, be gradually recovered 
from its present servile indigence ; and, as it receives from British per- 
severance the first step towards regaining its former grandeur and cele- 
brity, England may, at the same time, find her own views not deteriorated 
by the effort. 

** The remains of several old fortifications, and other edifices, are to be 
met with amongst the rugged paths of Gibul Shumshan [the height com- 
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modore Owen’s survey, as at right angles with 
the southern chain, and therefore not to be mis- 
taken,) runs down to the water’s edge, . . . when 
my progress was checked by the occurrence of 
two denominations, Magrmm Idttus^ and Parvum 
lAttus, on the coast between Mela Mons and 
Caha emporium, or Caha Canim Bay, as names 
of cities. These very singular denominations at 
once awakened the suspicion, that names (on the 
face of them) meant, by Ptolemy, to designate 
two unequal reaches, at this part of the coast, of 
shore, or level strand, had been ingeniously me- 
tamorphosed, by Mercator or others, into cities 
or towns! The suspicion, presently after it 
had been formed, was converted into certainty, 
on my being favoured with a copy of Commodore 
Owen’s then unpublished survey of the southern 
coast ; in which its long line of clilF was exhibited 
as broken, between “ Black Mountain ” and “ Black 
Point,” by a strand, or sandy reach, of seventy- 

manding Aden]. In 1 838, accompanied by Lieut. Stran, Dr. Arbuckle, 
and Mr. Hamilton, I ascended this mountain, and discovered, to my sur- 
prize, that an excellent road had already been made, from its base to the very 
edge of its summit, built in a zigzag direction, or (I would rather say) in 
one continuation of irregular angle, varying from twenty to forty degrees, 
ten and a half feet broad, and, in some places, raised to the height of 
twenty feet. Many centuries must have elapsed, since this great and 
skilful undertaking was completed; yet it is extraordinary to observe 
how slightly it has suffered from the destructive consequences of time. 
An engineer of the present day might be inclined to question the anti- 
quity of such efficient labours : but 1 believe there exists no doubt of the 
remote era in which this road was constructed" — Commander S. B. 
Haines, I, N., MS. Journal, pp, 44 — 49. 51 — 56. 
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five miles, and, again, between Black Point (a 
headland dividing the two levels), and Cafia 
Canim Bay, by a second strand, of five-and-twenty 
miles in length. By this conclusive restoration, 
the sense of Ptolemy was restored; the con- 
tracted southern coast became expanded to its 
true dimensions, by the recovery, at a single 
point, of a space of one hundred miles ; and the 
description of the Alexandrine geographer, in the 
second century, was verified, in all its details, by 
our own Admiralty Survey, taken in the nine- 
teenth. 

The next point at which I was led to pause, 
was the famous Syagrian promontory; whence 
Ptolemy, as misrepresented by Mercator, makes 
a mountain-chain run inland, in a north- 
western direction, up the country, for a space, 
apparently, of some hundred or hundred and 
twenty miles. The Syagrian promontory, I am 
prepared to show with Dean Vincent, is that 
named by the Arabs Cape Fartask ; and the 
mountains, intended by Ptolemy, and represented 
by Mercator, are the Djebel al Camur, or “ Moun- 
tains of the Moon ” (their name being obviously 
derived from their form) ; a chain which, instead 
of running up the country towards the north- 
west, wheels eastward round the coast in the 
form of a hcHf-moon^ or horse-shoe, embracing a 

VOL. II. ^ M 
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space of coast little short of two degrees, or one 
hundred and twenty miles. The certainty of this 
restoration, it will hereafter be seen, is affirmed, 
by the circumstance of the chief town of this dis- 
trict ( Thauane, Doan, or Dumgoal), which had 
been carried, with the mountains, up the country, 
being actually found, at this day, within the 
horn of the Djebel al Camhr, on the coast. 

Thus, by the false drawing of his map-makers, 
has been lost to the readers of Ptolemy a second 
space of his southern coast of Arabia, more 
than equal to that which we have already seen 
lost, by their absurd misapplication of his no- 
menclature. By the recovery of these spaces, 
we not only regain upwards of two hundred 
mUes of missing coast ; but, in so doing, shall 
find ourselves enabled, as we proceed, to restore 
to their true positions (as laid down in the 
modern geography of the country) places, and 
people, hitherto involved in hopeless obscurity ; 
and to perfect the harmony already exemplified, 
between the descriptions of Ptolemy, and the 
surveys of Owen and Haines. 

By the foregoing rectifications of the southern 
coast, we are enabled to resume, with an ad- 
vantage not possessed by our first modern geo- 
graphers, the analysis and adjustmfent, in this 
direction, of the several states, towns, and tribes. 
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disposed, from west to east, along a line (follow- 
ing the inflections) of at least fifteen hundred 
miles, by Ptolemy, and other ancients. 

uohebita:. 

The coast and sea-ports of the famous king- 
dom of the Homerites are defined by Ptolemy 
as comprized between his Cabubathra Mom (the 
Ammonian Promontory, or the Cape S. Antoine 
of d’Anville), east of Katabania and the straits, 
and his Mela Mom^ from whence commences the 
coast of the Adramitae. The space is not more 
than one hundred and twenty miles ; but it in- 
cludes one of the most renowned marts, in former 
ages, of Arabian commerce, Arabice Emporium^ 
or Aden. Sure vestiges of the illustrious people 
to whom Ptolemy assigns this tract of coast are 
still distinctly legible, in the names Homar, that 
of a district, and Oniera, that of a town, both 
situated, a few miles inland, upon the river of 
Aden. 


adramita:. 

Between Mela Mons* and the Syagrian Pro- 
montory, a coast of upwards of four hundred 

• The Mela Mms, or “ black mountain ” of Ptolemy, lay close to the 
sea-shore, and adjoined on the west his Magnum Littus. Its name im* 

, M 2 
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and fifty miles is occupied, in Ptolemy, by tbe 
Adramitee. Within this space, among several 
minor stations, are included two celebrated sea- 
ports, Cam Emporium, and Moscha Portus. 
The site of Cam Emporium, we recover in Cava 
Canim bay : Moscha Portus, the last port next 
to the Syagrian Promontory on the west, there 


plies its appearance, . . . the blackness of a lofly precipice frowning over the 
sea. If a mountain is to be found, on this part of the coast, uniting 
these marks, in it we recover beyond question the Mela mons of anti- 
quity. Now these marks are united in Djebel Harrasse, or Fouthelee, 
as described in the MS. Journal of Captain Haines, commanding the 
Honourable East India Company’s surveying vessel the Palin urus. 
Having been favoured with the use of this document from the India 
House, I shall submit its evidence on the point in question, without 
comment, to the reader. 

** Gibul Harrasse — about thirteen miles to the east of Shugra. The 
ascent of this mountain begins at the edge of the shore, very gradually de- 
creasing from it the whole way to Mughatayne Zeghir [t. e. between 
latitudes 45° 50' and 46® 26', or more than half a degree.] 

“ Advancing to the eastward, you suddenly lose the bank of soundings, 
which reaches from Aden to the Fouthelee hill, or Gibul Harrasse ; and 
find, instead, twenty or thirty fathoms water in-shore. Whilst on the 
bank, the soundings are a correct guide; and when off it, a vessel is 
equally safe, with a mountain of 5000 feet in ascent towering directly over 
her head, 

“ Gibul Fouthelee, thus named by Arab navigators, and, by the in- 
habitants, Gibul Harrasse, is an immense mountain, or range of hills, 
running parallel with the coast for nearly twenty miles. The highest 
peak is at the west, and upwards of 5400 feet high, and declining to the 
eastward. This hill is very remarkable, from an opening like an immense 
embrasure (which gives it, from the eastward, the appearance of a double 
peak), from whence it suddenly descends, so as to fall almost perpendicu-- 
larly towards the sea. From Mughatayne to Howah, it is one long flat 
sandy beach, and in many parts to the westward continues low to the dis- 
tance of some miles inland, almost to the border of the Fouthelee mountain,*' 
— Haines’s MS. Journal, p. 85. 
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seems no difficulty in identifying with Kesera, 
the last sea-port westward of Cape Fartesk. It 
is almost needless to remark, that the kingdom 
and people of the Adramitse are the same with 
the great southern province of Hadramdut, and 
its inhabitants. 


MAPHOKIT.®. 

Immediately behind the coast of the Adra- 
mitae, where it adjoins that of the Homerites, 
and upon the Cava Canim river, Ptolemy places 
the Maplioritcp, ; a third commercial people, men- 
tioned more at large by Arrian, in his Periplus, 
as inhabitants of the kingdom of Maphar, or 
Mapharitis. 

In all three instances, it fortunately happens, 
the notices and positions of Ptolemy are checked; 
and checked only to be most fully confirmed, 
by the strictly tallying statements of Arrian: 
who so describes and discriminates the three 
kingdoms and people, as to establish, at every 
step, Ptolemy’s divisions of this coast. Cane 
Emporium, Arrian, like Ptolemy, makes the 
chief port of the king of the incense country, 
or Hadramdut, then governed by Eleazus, whose 
capital was Sabatha or Shibam ; and whom this 

M 3 
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intelligent voyager, conformably with Ptolemy, 
distinguishes, on the one hand, from Cholasbus, 
the tyrant of Mapharitis, whose seat of govern- 
ment was at Sava, three days’ journey eastward 
from Musa, on the Arabian Gulf, and on the 
other hand, from Cheribael, the lawful sovereign 
of the united kingdoms of the Homerites and 
Sabaeans, whose metropolis, at that period, was 
Aphar, or Saphar, nine days* journey to the east 
of Sava.* 


THE SYAGEIAN PBOMONTORT. 

In the arrangement of the coast of Arabia on 
the ocean, Dean Vincent has well observed, “ The 
circumstance upon which the whole depends, is 
the adjustment of Sudgros.” Hurried away (a 
haste by no means unusual with the great French 
geographer) by a single expression of Arrian, 
that this famous promontory “ looked towards the 
east,” M. d'Anville has transported Sudgros to 
Has al Hhad, the extreme headland of the southern 
coast; and, in the face of the most decisive 
counter-evidences, has been followed in his errour 
by most modem geographers. Dr. Vincent, who, 
in his earlier publications, had been himself 
drawn away, not unnaturally, by the stream. 


* The direction, and the distance, correspond with the site of Dhafar. 
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in his commentaiy on Arrian’s Periplus, with 
the spirit of a true critic, has had the judgment 
to detect, the candour to confess, and the courage 
to retract, the mistake of others, and his own. 
The conclusion, at which he finally arrived by 
one process, “ that SuAgros is not Ras-el-Hhad, 
but Fartaque,” it has been my good fortune to 
reach, independently, by another : but it is no 
more than bare justice to my very learned prede- 
cessor to add, that he had already set the ques- 
tion at rest. The reasoning by which he disposes 
of the weak probabilities in favour of Ras al 
Hhad, arising from the vague expression of 
Arrian, indicating an eastern aspect*, and the 
resemblance of two names, Omana and Moscha 


* Arrian’s description does not decide whether the Syagrian promon- 
tory lay at the beginning, or the termination, of his Sinus Sachalites. 
It merely affirms, that this headland was situated at one end of the bay ; 
and that it looked towards the east, as C. Fartaque does. 

Dean Vincent supposes a difficulty in the way of his own view, in the 
expression of Arrian respecting Suagros: iLKpwriipiovrov k6(Tiiov ixiyiarov \ 
observing, with his wonted candour, of Cape Fartaque, ** it is not true 
that it is the largest promontory in the world [i. e. in these parts], for 
Ras el Hhad, on the same coast, is larger.” The difficulty is removed by 
Mr. Fraser’s report of the character of Ras el Hhad, which (though long 
in comparison with Cape Fartaque) is low and insignificant. “ On the 
5th July, we made Raus-ul-Hud. . . , Very dark weather added to the 
majesty of the mountains that lie near this promontory, and which are 
generally mistaken for the Cape itself. The true cape^ howeverj is 
paratively hw^ and runs much further out to sea.”— Journey into Khora- 
san, p. 4. 

M 4 
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mentioned by him in connection with Sudgros, to 
those of Omaun, and its chief city, Muscat, forms 
one of the happiest portions of his work : that 
by which he establishes the claim of Cape Far- 
taque, the most conclusive. “ As islands, rivers, 
and mountains, are features indelible, in these 
we cannot be mistaken : ” resting on this strong 
ground as the basis of his whole argument, our 
author proves “ incontrovertibly,” that “ two 
groups of islands, [Zenobia, or those of Curia 
Muria, and Serapis, or the Mazeiras,] both in 
Ptolemy, and in A.vr:\&-a, follow, instead of preced- 
ing, Sudgros ; which, consequently, cannot be Ras 
al Hhad: he shows, that, in Arrian, as in Ptolemy, 
the Syagrian promontory is succeeded by a de- 
scription of at least seven hundred miles of the 
Arabian coast; a description which exactly agrees 
with the site of Cape Fartask, but is altogether 
irreconcilable with that of Ras al Hhad : while, 
that the coast delineated is part of the southern 
coast, is made conclusively apparent, from the 
description of it being followed, immediately, by 
the mention of that sudden turning of the navi- 
gator towards the north, in voyaging to the 
Persian Gulf, which takes place at Ras al Hhad, 
and not before. The position of the island of 
Dioscorides [Socotorra], as described in the Peri- 
plus, between the Syagrian Promontory and the 
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Aromatum Promontorium [Guardafui*] on the 
opposite coast of Africa (a description perfectly 
corresponding vdth its bearings towards Cape 
Fartask, but wholly out of bearing with Ras al 
Hhad) is well brought in to complete these other- 
wise decisive proofs. The seeming contradiction 
between Ptolemy and Arrian, as to the site of 
the Sinus Sachalites, which Arrian places to the 
west, and Ptolemy to the east of Sudgros, the 
Dean happily resolves by a very simple process : 
the Sinus Sachalites, it is allowed on all hands, 
is the bay of Sahar or Seger ; but there are two 
Segers on this coast, one to the west, the other to 
the east, of Cape Fartask ; the former is the 
Sinus Sachalites of Arrian, the latter, that of 
Ptolemy, f The disorder introduced along the 

* (literally) “Tlie Mount of Aromatics.” Here, as 

in the example of Suagros from Fartdh, the classical is simply a transla- 
tion of the Arabic name. Instances of this usage are of frequent recur- 
rence ; and are most valuable as links between the ancient and modern 
geography of the peninsula. 

f Had Dean Vincent been aware of the extent of coast included by 
the Arabs themselves, under the denomination of Seger, he would not 
have confined himself to the notice of a double Sinus Sachalites, The 
entire southern coast (forming a series of bays within its main curve) be- 
tween Oman and Aden, or from Aden to Has al Hhad, is known by the 

Arabs under the name of Seger or Shelter: Littus Arahiee inter 

Om&n et Aden, ( Gi. ap. Gol. in voc. ) This explanation smooths every 
difficulty, by identifying the ancient Sinus Sachalites with the southern 
coast itself ; particular parts of which were specially so denominated by 
different geographers. 
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entire line of this coast by the false position of 
Su%ros, is exposed at every stage of the argu- 
ment; it concludes with the exposure of it in 
one striking example. The island of Sarapis, in 
the Peiiplus, unquestionably foUows the Syagrian 
promontory ; but, according to d’ Anville, Sarapis 
is Mazeira ; and, Ras al Hhad being his Sudgros, 
without any such intention on his part, Sarapis, 
in direct contradiction of Arrian, instead of 
following the Syagrian promontory precedes it. 
“ B’ Anville has supposed that Sardpis is the 
same as Mazeira ; without considering that, if it 
be so, it is to the west of Ras el Hhad, and that 
therefore, his Sudgros, which is fixed at Ras el 
Hhad, cannot be correct.”* 

Even this brief summary of Dean Vincent’s 
masterly argument may prepare and predispose 
the candid reader, to do justice to a new and se- 
parate proof of the identity of Cape Fartask with 
the Sudgros of the ancients. The signification 
of the name Sudgros, “ the wild boar f ,” in its 
connection with this promontory, has been often 

• Vincent, vol. ii, pp. 331 — 351. 

f ‘'Ay plot <r^€Sf qui et ffiaypoi composite. (Steph. in voc.) Saint Jude 
throws light on the application, of the name to the promontory : it well 
represents the foaming rage of the sea against rocks. Kiifiara Hypia 
^ohdaoTiSf ira(f>piZopra ras iavr&y (St. Jude, 13.) Here, “ the 

raging of the sea ” is the foaming of the wild boar. So Nicander : i 

\evKhv 6b6vTa, napa^plfei re and the ** spumantis apri ” of 

Virgil. 
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alluded to : but it has, hitherto, wholly escaped 
the observation of the learnad, that Sudgros is 
simply the Greek rendering of the Arabic name 
Fartask, literally, “ the boar’s, or wild boar’s, 
snout.”* A glance at the map may suffice to 
indicate the origin of the name, in the form of 
the Cape ; which terminates in a point strikingly 
resembling the nose of the savage animal whose 
name it bears. If any thing were wanting to 
complete so full an identification, it is supplied 
by Commodore Owen’s chart; in which, while 
the Cape is named Fartask, the town seated 
under it preserves to this day the memory of 
the Syagrian Promontory, and of the Arabian 
commerce of the Greeks, in its actual name of 
Sugger. This union, in the present nomen- 
clature of the Arabs, of the two names on the 
one spot, converts etymological evidence into 
moral demonstration. Strong as this proof is 
in itself, it is doubled when we cross to the op- 
posite or African coast, where the ancient Pro- 
montorin/m Aromatum turns out, on examination, 
to be, in like manner, simply the classical version 
of the original Arabic name Jarad Afmin^ liter- 


• j *• I- protendit tut. 

SvM roatrum. — Gol. in voc. 


s - J 

et 
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ally “ the Mount of Aromatics.” A double 
coincidence like this might surely silence scepti- 
cism itself, could scepticism be proof against the 
arguments of Dean Vincent; an argument not 
resting, like d’AnviUe’s, on theory or proba- 
bilities, but based on the unchangeable physical 
features of the coast.* 

In his modest estimate of his own argument, 
this truly learned writer speaks, indeed, of re- 
maining difficulties and objections. Compared, 
however, with his proof, the supposed difficulties 
and objections are as nothing : it sweeps them 
before it. For what do they amount to? the 
occurrence of tw'o names, Omana and Moscha, 


* The actual course of commerce, between southern Arabia and India, 
as noticed incidentally by Mr. Wellsted, sujjplies a separate proof of the 
identity of the Syagrian promontory with Cape Fartaque, while it satis- 
factorily explains, at the same time, the cause of the great note of that 
promontory in the navigation of the ancients. Speaking of the trade to 
India from the southern ports, Mr. Wellsted observes, “ Departing from 
the Arabian ports in September, the larger class [of vessels] proceed to 
the eastward as far as Has Fartdhy the smaller to Ras el Hhad ; from 
thence they [the smaller vessels] strike across, and make the coast of 
India about Porebunder.” (Vol. ii, p. 437.) The two stations, we 
may rest assured, have never been changed, because the reasons which 
dictated their selection are unchangeable. Cape Fartaque must always 
have been the station for vessels of sufficient scale to stand across the 
ocean : Ras el Hhad, that for boats compelled, by their size, to creep 
along the coast. Suagros (or C. Fartaque) thus plainly derived its note 
from its greater importance ; especially as it would necessarily be the 
rendezvous for foreign shipping, ... for the large vessels of the Greeks 
and Romans. 
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as those of a district, and of a port, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sudgros to the east. Omana, it is 
hence inferred, must be the eastern province of 
Om^ln; Moscha, its chief city Muscat; and 
Sudgros, consequently, Ras al Hhad. The ab- 
surdity of these hasty inferences, it has been 
already seen, is exposed, by the long line of 
southern coast described, alike by Ptolemy and 
Arrian, as following Sudgros: their untenable- 
ness will further appear in the ensuing section ; 
where the site of Muscat wiU be brought to light, 
in the Cryptus Portus of Ptolemy, and its name, 
in the Ainithoscuta of Pliny : their needlessness 
shall now be shown, by a short examination of 
the case. 

That Sabea (or the coast of the Homerites), 
Hadramdut (or the Incense country), and Omdn, 
“ are the three general divisions of Arabia on 
the Indian Ocean, is consonant (Dean Vincent 
well observes) to all the evidence wc have, ancient 
and modem.” But aU authorities, from Ptolemy 
to d’ Anville inclusive, make Hadramdut terminate 
at Cape Fartask ; consequently, the third di- 
vision, Omana or Oman, commences there. The 
deep bay of Seger, therefore, backed by “ the 
mountains of the moon” (respecting whose iden- 
tity his graphical description leaves no room for 
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misfeike *), is most correctly represented, by 
Arrian, as penetrating into the province of 
Omma, of which the district of Seger forms the 
south-western extremity. 

Of the second name here in question, or Moscha 
Portm, we have only to observe, that, like the 
denomination Sachalites or Sahar, indeed like 
very many Arabic names of localities, it plainly 
appears to be of repeated occurrence in these 
parts. Thus Ptolemy has a Moscha Portus, 
before we come to Sudgros, as well as Arrian 
one which follows it. A circumstance noticed 
by Ptolemy supplies a curious explanation of the 
name ; and accounts well, at the same time, for 
its being a favourite appellation in this quarter, 
and common to several places. The Arabic 
Moscha, like the Greek ao-xoy, signifies a hide or 
skin, or a bag of skin or leather blown up Uke a 
bladder: now Ptolemy informs us, that the pearl- 
divers who frequented his Sinus Sachalites (un- 
questionably the site of Arrian’s Moscha Portus) 
were noted for the practice of swimming, or 
floating about the bay, supported by inflated 
hides or skins. What more natural, than that 
the ports frequented by these divers, should be 

• Merh Kai^, tijs yijs hr\ vKuop 
BaBlrraros k^Aitoj, ini 7ro\h vapeimtvtDp, d XcySfA^pos :&axa\lrris' Ka\ x^9^ 
?ii€apano<lf6poSf dpiip^T€ Koi 8^(r^aTos.— Periplus, p. 16, 
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named from this practice? Hence, most pro- 
bably, the Arabic name Hasec, that of a town 
now in being, in the bay of Curia Muria (Pto- 
lemy’s Sinus Sachalites). And hence, too, that 
of the Ascitee of Ptolemy (“floaters on skins”), 
the actual inhabitants of his Moscha Portus, im- 
mediately west of SuAgros. In a word, the origin 
of the common name of place and people seems 
furnished to our hand, h tS xo'Attw, 

iv S xtiiKu[j£r^<ris xiwxow stA dtry^aiv haTrXeoutn.* 

* Every addition to our stock of information bears fresh witness to 
the fidelity of the ancient geographers. The practice here noticed by 
Ptolemy, continues in use among the fishermen on these coasts, at the 
present day. “ The whole coast [of Oman] abounds with fish ; and, as 
the natives have but few canoes, they generally substitute a ainffle inflated 
or two of thesCf having a flat hoard across them. On this frail con- 
trivance the fisherman seats himself and either casts his small hand-net, or 
plays his hook and line. Some capital sport must arise, occasionally, when 
the sharks, which are here very numerous and large, gorge the bait ; for, 
whenever this occurs, unless the angler cuts his line, and that, as the shark 
is more valued than any other fish, he is often unwilling to do, nothing can 
prevent his rude machine from following their track, and the fisherman is 
sometimes, in consequence, carried ouc, a great distance, to sea. It re- 
quires considerable dexterity to secure these monsters ; for, when they 
are hauled up near to the skins, they struggle a good deal, and, if they 
happen to jerk the fisherman from his seat, the infuriated monster is said 
to dash at once at him. Many accidents, I learn, arise in this manner ; 
but, if they succeed in getting him quickly alongside, they soon despatch 
him by a few blows on the snout.” (Wellsted’s Travels in Arabia, vol. i. 
pp. 79, 80. ) Ptolemy’s incidental notice of this curious practice (pro- 
bably, like many like facts, numbered, hitherto, among ** the fables of the 
ancients,”) here receives full and most curious elucidation. As the 
practice prevails along the coast of Oman, it is clear that Muscat^ as well 
as Moscha and Hasec, derives its name from the Arabic Moscha^ an in- 
flated hide or skin ; or from its fishermen, denominated, from their sin- 
gular and ingenious contrivance, ** floaters on skins.” 
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As the fishermen were named Icthyophagi, so the 
divers are named Ascitce. 

Thus much done to remove the very trivial 
difficulties about names, which, in truth, never 
should have been raised, we may now put to 
the test of another process, the position of the 
Syagrian promontory, and the arrangement of 
the coast which follows it, by the application, to 
our adjustments, of the measurements of Arrian. 
This test it is fortunately in our power to apply 
with a certainty and exactness formerly un- 
known : the admiralty chart of this coast, by 
Commodore Owen, furnishing us with very differ- 
ent guidance, from the loose and vague measure- 
ments in the hands of d’Anville or Vincent. 
The first distance marked by Arrian, on leaving 
Sudgros, is one of six hundred stadia, or seventy- 
four Roman miles, across the mouth of the bay, 
which he describes as adjoining it on the east : 
the measurement tallies to a nicety with that of 
the bay of Seger, immediately eastward of Cape 
Sugger or Fartask, which, from Cape Fartask to 
the headland beyond Dahr on its opposite side, 
is, in breadth, precisely seventy-four Roman 
miles. His next distance is one of five hundred 
stadia, or sixty-two Roman miles, from the 
eastern turn of this bay to the Moscha Portus of 
the Periplus: this measurement, again, brings 
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US, with nearly equal exactness, to Ras-al-Sair 
(the Ausara of Ptolemy), situated about sixty 
Roman miles to the east of the preceding head- 
land. That the Moscha Portus of Arrian is 
only another name for the Ausara of Ptolemy,.. . . 
a conclusion sanctioned by the exact correspon- 
dence of their distance, eleven hundred stadia, 
from Cape Sugger or Fartask, ... is corroborated 
by a further, and most remarkable feature of 
agreement. For Arrian states his Moscha Portus 
to have been the emporium of the Incense-trade ; 
and Pliny proves Ausara to have been a chief 
emporium of this trade, by his notice of the fact 
that one particular kind of incense bore the name 
of Amaritis,* 

TOWNS AND INHABITANTS OP THE CENTRAL COAST. 

That the Syagrian Promontory has been cor- 
rectly identified with Cape Fartask, wiU now 
become apparent, as we go on to recover and 
arrange the several towns and tribes, which 
Ptolemy and Pliny unite to place in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Sufigros. This arrange- 
ment can be effected with the more certainty 
and exactness, because where Ptolemy gives, in 
connected series, the names of the different sea- 

• Nat. Hist lib. xii. § .IS. ( 16 .) 

VOL. II. N 
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ports, Pliny supplies, in similarly connected 
series, the same names, in those of their , inha- 
bitants ; while the ports themselves, bearing in 
more instances than dne their ancient names, 
occur in the actual topography of the central 
coast. Thus, beginning from the east, we meet 
in Ptolemy, disposed along his Sinus Sachalites 
to the east of Sudgros, Ausara and Thauane, 
and adjoining it on the west, Moscha Portm 
(obviously the seat of his Ascitce) ; all three in 
the very order, in which the ports of Ras-al- 
Sair, Doan^ and Hasuel or Kesem^ lie, the two 
former east, the latter west, of Cape Fartask or 
Sugger. In Pliny’s survey of the southern coast, 
again, which comes round also from the east, we 
recognize the same sea-ports, in the same order, 
by the names of their inhabitants, . . . AusaritcB, 
Toani, Ascitce ; in other words, the people of 
Ausara (or Ras-al-Sair), of Thauane (or 
Doan), and of Moscha {Hasuel or Kesem). 

Ausara and Thauane, indeed, stand identified 
with Kas-al-Sair and Doan, not by name only, 
but by the very nature of this coast; whose 
sea-ports, in all ages, must have stood at the 
mouths or gorges of the passes, through the 
mountains, into the Incense-country: but the 
only two passes through the Djebel-al-Camur, it 
will at once be seen on reference to the map, 
lie directly behind Ras-al-Sair and Doan. The 
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identity of the Thauane of Ptolemy with Doan 
has bhen already shown on independent grounds, 
by an easy correction of the great errour of his 
chart-makers, in carrying the I^ebel-al-Camur 
up the country : by the simple process of wheel- 
ing them round into their true position along 
the coast, Thauane is brought upon the site of 
Doan, within the semicircle formed by the 
“ Mountains of the Moon.” Ausara, Pliny in- 
forms us, was a port of the kingdom of the 
GehanitcB; whenee we gather, that it was a 
possession of the Beni Kahtan Arabs of Ye- 
men. And as he further acquaints us, that the 
Mincsi were also possessors of a single pass*; 
the only other pass, that of Doan, with its port, 
must be understood to have belonged to that 
great commercial people. The Ascitae of Pliny 
and Ptolemy inhabited the vicinity of Sudgros 
to the sea, and adjoined the Adramitae : this 
position places them precisely at Cape Fartask ; 
the boundary, at this day, between Seger and 
Hadramdut. 

To the east of Ausara, in the bay of Seger, 
the memory of the Hamirei of Pliny is still 
preserved in Ras Hamier, the existing name of 
a headland half-way between Ras-al-Sair and 

* Attiitgunt et Mineei, pagus alius, per quos evehitur uno tramite an* 
gusto. — L. xii, c. 30. 
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Seger (Ptolemy’s Agge Vicm). The Smymo- 
phoros Regio Exterior of Ptolemy, and the 
“ Montagnes ou croit I’Encens” of d’Anville, or 
the range lying adjacent to the Djebel-al-Camur 
on the east, are self-evidently the same. His 
Marmatha (the Marma of Pliny), at the eastern 
termination of this range, corresponds well in 
name, and exactly in position, with the cape and 
town of Morebat or Marbat* ; the extreme term 
of the bay of Seger. 


COAST OP THE SACHALITiE AND OMANITA:.t 

The remainder of the great eastern Sinus 
Sachalites (which, according to Ptolemy, stretched 
from Sudgros to Corodamum, or from Cape Ear- 
task to Ras-al-Hhad) presents, comparatively. 


♦ “ In Arabia et vicinis locis, literaj M. et B. sunt maxime perinuta- 
biles : . . . Bagdad et Magdad ; Meccha et Beccha ; Merhat et Berhat, 
eaedem iirbes.” — Bochart, Phal. lib. iv. cap. 4, 

f M. d’Anville censures Ptolemy for carrying his Omanum Emporium, 
and its possessors the Omanitae, inland, west of the Kottabani, or Bedouin 
Kahtanys of the Libanotophorus, “ L’ Omanum Emporium, ou Omana, 
que Tun y voit dans Ics terres, est une place maritime, qui a la verity 
communique le nom d’Oman a la contree des environs.” (Geograpb. 
Anc. tom. ii. p. 227.) He stands himself corrected for the gratuitous 
censure» by the true bounds of Oman ; which stretches inland as far as 
the province of Mahrah. “ The province of Omaun extends from 
Aboothubee (vulgarly called Boothbee), in the Persian Gulf, to the 
island Masseira, south of Raus-uUHudd.” (Fraser’s Khorasan, p. 11.) 
The Omanum and Omanitae of Ptolemy no doubt refer to a place and 
people on the inland, or western, side of the province. 
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few difficulties, and possesses, relatively, little 
interest : the far greater part being desert, with, 
here and there, a harbour, or a town. Its 
arrangement is facilitated by the insular land- 
marks off this barren coast, the Curia Muria 
islands, and the two Mazeiras ; the Zenobiae in- 
sulae, and Sarapis or Ogyris, of the ancients. 

Name and distance ( 1500 stadia, or 186 Roman 
miles, from his Moscha Portus or Ausara) unite 
to identify the Asichon of Arrian (apparently 
Ptolemy’s Astod) with Hasec, a town at the 
bottom of the Giun al Hasec, or Curia Muria 
bay. The space which he interposes (2000 stadia, 
or 250 Roman miles) between the Zenobian 
isles and Sarapis, accurately coincides with that 
laid down, in Commodore Owen’s chart, between 
the islands in the bay of Hasec and the Mazeiras. 
And thus each successive measurement, on a 
map framed, not, like d’Anville’s southern coast, 
from imperfect information, but from actual sur- 
vey, supplies fresh proof of the knowledge and 
exactness of the author of the Periplus. 

Moving still eastward, the Neogeialla navale 
of Ptolemy ansMicrs well in relative position, 
though with great corruption of the Arabic 
name, to Ainad, a town about fifty miles E.N.E. 
of Hasec. It is obvious to remark, that the rare 
occurrence of either port or town along this coast 

N 3 
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mucli heightens the probability of this identi- 
fication. His next point, Hormarms FI., there 
can be no question, is the same with Harmin ; 
although no river is marked in our modem maps, 
as falling into the sea at or near that sea-port. 
Abissa finds its name and site accurately repre- 
sented by Abisagi ; a town at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the Gulf of Bassas, between Harmin 
and Ras-al-Hhad. Inland, north of Abissa and 
its Gulf, the Bidymi Montes of Ptolemy ob- 
viously correspond with the Palheiros mountains 
lying north of the Gulf of Bassas. This region 
is the Libanotophoros^ or region of frankincense. 
Ptolemy’s Bosara, lastly, tallies so closely in 
name with Masora, the last sea-port west of Ras- 
al-Hhad, that the apparent difference of site may 
fairly be accounted for, by the wrong drawing of 
the coast ; which, as represented in his map, is, 
here, again most confusedly contracted ; but 
without the recurrence of another Magnum Lit- 
tus, and Parvum lAttm, to unfold it into its just 
proportions. 

We have now traversed the base of the Arabian 
peninsula, from its south-western to its south- 
eastern extremity; where, beginning from the 
Corodanum Promontorium of Ptolemy, or Ras-al- 
Hhad, commences its eastern side, running, in a 
north-western direction, along the coast of Omdn, 
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and the Persian Gulf. In the next section, it is 
proposed to ascend to the head of the Persian 
Gulf ; and to pursue, from north to south, under 
the joint guidance of Pliny and Ptolemy, the 
restoration of the classical geography, by com- 
parison with the modern topography, of these 
less frequented coasts. 


CANE emporium: TEULLA POETUS : METHATH VILLA: 

orne6n, oe bird island: tkulla, oe spoon 

ISLAND. 

Between Arabia Felix, or Aden, and the Sy- 
agrian Promontory, the most noted station of 
ancient commerce was Cane Emporium. The 
ascertainment of the site of this celebrated sea- 
port is, therefore, an essential preliminary to the 
adjustment of the lesser stations along this coast. 
By d’Anville, guided by the coincidence of name, 
and of distance from Aden, Cane is identified 
with the port of Caua Caniin. Dean Vincent, 
on the other hand, judging by the distance only, 
is divided between Caua Canim and MacuUa; 
either of which ports, he observes, corresponds 
sufficiently with Arrian’s report of the distance 
of Cane from Arabia Felix, viz. better than two 
thousand stadia, or upwards of 200 miles. 

Imperfect as was his information respecting a 
N 4 
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coast, in his day, nearly unknown, and slightly 
as he has indicated the proofs which make good 
his decision, M. d’Anville here, as in so many 
similar verifications, happens to be right. The 
question, however, is one of sufficient moment, 
in its geographical bearings, to claim a more full 
determination; and the materials now in our 
possession are fortunately ample to determine it. 

From Ptolemy and Arrian together, we may 
collect the following marks of the site of Cane. 
1. It lay somewhat more than two thousand 
stadia east of Aden. 2. It was a port of the In- 
cense region, or Hadramdut. 3. Off it lay two 
desert islands, the first named Orneon^ or “ the 
Isle of Birds,” the second, Trulla, or “ Spoon 
’ Island.” 4. The sea-port next to Cane, on the 
east, bore the name of Methath Villa. It is pre- 
sumed that, if all these marks shall be found to 
unite at a given harbour on this part of the 
southern coast, that harbour, if further identified 
by the existence of extensive ruins, must be ac- 
knowledged, on all hands, as the site of the Cane 
Emporium of the ancients. 

Now all these marks unite at Hasan or Hussan 
Ghordb, (the Caua Canim of d’Anville, as we 
shall see presently, under another name,) a double 
harbour, in lat. 14°, long. 48° 23', at opposite sides 
of a square and very steep hill, with the ruins of 
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an ancient town* at its base, and on its inner 
or northern side, and its summit crowned by the 
remains of a fortress, both naturally and artifi- 


* “ On the morning of the 6th of May, 1 834, we anchored in a short 
and narrow channel, joined on the one hand by a low rocky islet, and on 
the other by a lofty, black-looking cliff, to which our pilots applied the 
designation of Hasan Gorub. Some ruins having been perceived on the 
summit of the latter, shortly after our arrival I proceeded to the shore, 
for the purpose of examining them. To avoid the swell, which rolled 
along the opposite side of the island, and produced a considerable surf 
against the seaward front of the cliff, as it rose up perpendicularly from 
the sea, we pulled into a small bay on the north-east side, where the 
water was much smoother. Landing on a sandy belt, which extended 
from the margin of the sea to the base of the hill, we found ourselves amidst 
the ruins of numerous houses^ walls, and towers. The former are small, of 
a square form, and have mostly four rooms on a single door. The walls 
appear to have been carried along the face of the hill, in parallel lines, at 
different heights : several towers also occur, at unequal distances. The 
hill, at this side [the inner or north-eastern], for one third of its height, 
ascends with a moderate acclivity, and along the slope the ruins are thickly 
scattered. There are, however, no apparent remains of public edifices, 
nor are there any traces of arches or columns. The whole are con- 
structed of fragments detached from the rock ; and, from the several 
patches which remain, it appears that they must have been covered with 
cement; but, owing to the action of the weather, both this and the 
mortar have almost entirely disappeared. From the traces yet left on 
the beach, the cement appears to have been obtained, as it is at present 
on many parts of the Arabian coast, by the calcination of coral. Hasan 
Gorab is about five hundred feet in height, and its basis is a dark, 
greyish-coloured, compact limestone. It appears to have been formerly 
insulated, although now connected to the main by a low sandy isthmus, 
blown up there by the violence of the south-westerly winds, and evidently 
of recent formation. The action of the sea might indeed be plainly 
traced in the cavities and hollows exhibited by a ridge of rocks, now 
some distance from the water, but which, evidently at some no very re- 
mote period, must have been covered by it. 

“ We had been vainly looking for a path by which we might ascend to 
the summit, but it appeared inaccessible on every side ; and had almost 
given up our search, when it was suggested, that the two towers which 
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cially, of great strength. For, 1. Hussan Ghordb 
stands at the required distance of above two 
thousand stadia (viz. about three degrees and a 


were standing by themselves might possibly have commanded the ap- 
proach and entrance to one. Scrambling, accordingly, over the ruins 
formed by the falling of the upper part of these [towers], we at length 
discovered some faint traces of a track, which, in order to facilitate the 
ascent, had been cut along the face of the hill in a zigzag direction ; but, 
beyond and above that [track] the cliff had been hewn away, so as to 
form a sort of terrace ; and, even here, the path, at the widest part, would 
not admit of more than one abreast. As there was a steep precipice on 
either hand, above and below us, we did not find, in those places where 
the rains had washed parts of it away, a safe or pleasant route. 

** On the smooth face of the rock to the right, about one third the 
ascent from the top, we were, however, rewarded by the discovery of 
some inscriptions. The characters are two and a half inches in length, 
and executed with much care and regularity. To avoid the possibility 
of omission or error, three several copies were taken, by different indivi- 
duals, all which have been subsequently examined and compared. Con- 
tinuing our route from hence to the top of the hill, houses nearly as 
numerous as those hehwj wcdls and other defensive edifices, were perceived, at 
various distances, scattered aver its surface ; and, on the verge of the pre- 
cipice, a square tower, of massive masonry. It probably once served 
both as a watch-tower and light-house, and may still be discerned for 
many miles to seaward. Some of the stairs are of very large dimensions ; 
the windows and doors are plain, without arches [a mark, as in the 
Egyptian buildings, of higli antiquity]. About one hundred yards from 
this tower, the tanks are situated ; they have been excavated, with much 
labour, out of the solid rock, and are cemented inside. 

** Having now surveyed every part of the hill, I could not but come to 
the conclusion, that it had been formed, both by nature and art, as a place 
of extraordinary strength. While the former had left it accessible at but 
one point, the latter had so fortified it in that quarter, that it would be 
impossible for the most daring courage or address to scale it. But, in- 
dependent of this advantage, when we consider the lawless and barbarous 
character, which the inhabitants of the coast have borne from the earliest 
periods, its insular situation must have rendered it invaluable, both as a 
safe retreat, and us a magazine of trade ; and, indeed, the circumstance of 
its possessing two harbours, affording anchorage in either monsoon, on a 
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half, or 215 miles) east of Aden. 2. It is a part 
of Hadramdut. 3. Off it lie two desert islands 
(the first islands occurring along the entire range 
of coast from Cape Bab-el-Mandeb to this point), 

coast remarkahly destitute of any so well sheltered, at least as far as our 
present knowledge extends, would appear to indicate, ^rreaf commercial im- 
portance, But it is to the inscriptions we must look for elucidation on 
this point, as well as the several others connected with it. My previous 
remarks on those discovered in the ruins of Nakab cl H^ar will equally 
apply to those discovered here. There is so trifling a difference between 
the two, that 1 assign to them a common origin. I cannot, however, 
neglect to draw attention to the obvious and striking coincidence, between 
the ports of Hasan Gorab, as deduced from our survey, and that specified 
by Arrian, 250 miles [little more than 200], as the distance of the port. 
Cane Kanim, from that called Arabia Felix, which modern geographers 
with much confidence place at the present harbour of Aden.” (Lieut. 
J. R. Wellsted’s Travels in Arabia, vol. ii. pp. 421 — 42(>.) 

“ The next object worthy of particular notice is the brown hill of 
Hussan Ghordb, the site of the ancient Cana Canan, and formerly one of 
the most important places on the Arabian coast. It is a square dreary 
mountain of 456 feet in height, with very steep sides. The late Dr. 
Hulton and Mr. J. Smith, in the course of their indefatigable and suc- 
cessful rambles, [discovered] that a narrow pathway, cut in the rock, led 
to the summit ; and as no difficulty ever deterred them from pursuing an 
object attended by the remotest prospect of accomplishment, they forth- 
with climbed the weary way, and found, thereby, the ruin I have before 
compared with that of Nuk bel Hadjer. Time and strength must, in- 
deed, have been expended, in the laborious undertaking of this road, in 
some parts nearly ten feet broad. On the second visit, they eflfectcd a 
more minute examination ; measuring, and drawing plans of each sepa- 
rate remain. It was here that the inscriptions, resembling those of Nuk 
bel Hadjer were discovered, carved in the solid rock {first considerably 
smoothed) ; and from thence they were copied by Dr. Hulton. He de- 
scribed them as being but slightly injured by the lapse of years, and not 
one character seemed effaced. The tanks, together with the ruins of 
several walls, were composed of cement, as hard and impenetrable as the 
rock itself A vault, of a curious description, was also discovered. I 
will not attempt to draw any final conclusions, regarding the period in 
which a city flourished here; nor venture an opinion, concerning the 
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both conspicuous sea-marks; the one, Sekah or 
Gibboose, known and named from the vast flights 
of sea-fowl by which it is frequented, and thus 
answering literaUy to the Ome6n of Arrian *, the 

supposed unknown character of the writings, a copy having been sent to 
those so competent to pronounce a correct decision upon them. 

“ In whatever time the buildings around Hussan Ghorab were erected, 
I consider the present discovery of great importance : the fort having 
been unquestionably intended, by the founder, to protect the harbour on 
its eastern side, independently of the town beneath ; which, judging from 
the size and extent of the ruins, must have been considerable. Its posi- 
tion, too, equally served to render it a sea-port of immense consequence, and 
the citadel and the hiU the grand dep6t for its commercial resources — Cap- 
tain S. 6. Haines, 1. N., MS. Journal, pp. 123. and 128. 

** Bunder Hussan Ghordb, a small, secure, and well sheltered bay and 
harbour, to the eastward of the black hill of Hussan Ghorab. This rock 
forms its S.W. point ; from which, to that at the entrance, it is one mile 
and a half broad, and one deep. The eastern side having a rocky reef 
oft' it, reduces the clear channel to rather more than three fourths of a 
nautic mile, or 1710 yards.” — Ib. p. 128. 

* Sekah or Gibboose : a small island bearing, from Mugdah village S. 
36^ 30' 10'^ W. miles, latitude 13° 54' 40" N., longitude 5[4]8° 28' 20" 
E. It is called Sekah [i. e. “ Birds’ Mute Island,” from the Arabic 

■Si X 

Sterc. excrevit. avis: conf, Golius in voc.] by the inhabitants of 

this coast, and Gibboose [*. e. “ While Island,” from Color aZfcws] 

by Arab navigators. The most elevated part to the eastward is 400 or 
500 feet above the sea, and is plainly discernible at the distance of thirty 
and thirty-five mile.s, in clear weather. The summit is smooth, and 
white, owing to the numerous flights of birds, which resort thither, and 
quickly form the excrescence ; constantly providing this singular article of 
trade, which is purchased at a high price by agriculturists. A vessel 
may pass, in any direction, to or from this island, without the slightest 
apprehension of danger. Yet I would not approach within 300 yards, 
having twenty fathoms all around. Between it and Burrugghur [or 
Orneon and Trulla] there are soundings of twenty and twenty-three 
fathoms ; then, again, between Sekah and the Guthrain rocks, the same ; 
and deeper between the island and Hallaarnee j and to the southward, 
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other, Burrugghur, bearing, in its form, the 
origin of its classical appellation, TruUa, or 
“ Spoon Island.”* North of TmUa or Bur- 
rugghur lies another harbour, the entrance of 
which is sheltered to the east by this island: 
here we have the Trulla Portus of Ptolemy. 
4. At the extremity of this bay, lastly, is seated 
the town of Mughda, in site corresponding 
exactly, and in name with a very slight modi- 
fication, to the Methah villa of that geographer, 

ninety-five fathoms, one mile and three-quarters off it.” (Haine.s*s MS. 
Journal, p. 139. 

Both its Arabic names originate most appropriately : this island being 
denominated Gihboose, or ** White Island,” by the Arab navigators, who, 
owing to its whiteness^ see it from a great distance at sea ; and Sthah^ 

Stercoraceous or Birds’ Mute Island,” by the inhabitants of the oppo- 
site coast, from its valuable and singular produce. 

* In Captain Haines’s Chart, the form of this island is, as nearly as 
possible, that of the bowl of an egg-spoon, or of the old-fashioned horn 
or sugar spoon. He thus describes it in his Journal ; — “ Burrugghur 
Island is small, precipitous, and very lofty ; principally formed of lime- 
stone, with not a vestige of vegetation on it ; in latitude 1 3^ 58' N. , longi- 
tude 48° 32' 40” E. When running along the coast, it has frequently 
been mistaken for a point of the main land. It i.s, nevertheless, separated 
by a channel, through which the Palinurus ran, with a fair wind ; and 
now called Sanders's Channel, from the officer who first sounded itf (MS. 
Journal, p. 139. Had the ancients indulged in this practice, we might 
look in vain for Orneon or Trulla. 

Dean Vincent remarks, that “ Troolla has no meaning in Greek : ” 
he forgot that it is an importation from the Latin, — trulla^ a spoon, 
(Conf. J. Meursii, Gloss. Grac-barb., ap. Scap. Lex. in voc.) The an- 
cient name of this island, derived from its shape, shows the nomenclature 
of sailors to be alike in every age and country : it is just such as would 
be given by our own, at the present day. 

The light thrown on it by the foregoing passages of Captain Haines’s 
Journal enables us to read Arrian’s account of Cane and its environs 
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(as Mughda to Hussan Ghordb) the next sea- 
port to Kane * on the east. 

For our guidance to restorations, thus finally 
decisive of the identity of Hussan Ghordb with 
the Kane Emporium of antiquity, and altogether 
beyond the reach of previous inquirers, we are 
indebted to the late admirable survey of this 
coast, by Commander S. B. Haines of the Indian 
navy, and the officers of the Palinurus. The 
results of this survey are the more valuable, be- 
cause unconnected with the preconceived sys- 
tems, which have so often proved the bane of 
scientific geographers: the gentlemen who con- 

with new eyes : — irpoixovaav &Kpav, ip,v6pi6v icrrw %r€pov 

vapa6a\dffffiov, BcuriXelas ’EAcdfoi;, \iSavoiro<p6pov' Kal KUt* 

ahr^v ipijfioi VTjtroi 5t5o, fila piky y riav'Opviap, kripa Xryop.ivr\ 
Tpo^tXKas, dvh crradicov kKarhv ^Xkocti rrjs Kavrjs' l/nkpKHTai Bh airr^s /xe- 
ffSyeios fi fjiriTpdvroKis JS,d€€adaj €p p Ka\ 6 fiatriKehs kutoikcu (Arrian. 
Periplus Mar. Erythr. ap. Hudson, tom. ii. p. 15.) 

The fact that, although several islets or rocks occur off this coast in- 
shore, the two islands, and the two only, are specified by Arrian, and by 
Captain Haines, sufficiently marks out their identity, as sea-marks for 
the guidance of vessels. For this important purpose, both islands are 
peculiarly fitted : the white colour of Sekah, or ** Bird Island,’* caused 
by the deposit with which it is always covered, making it a conspicuous 
object, from a great distance at sea ; while the position of Burrugghur is 
such, that, unless bound for Hussan Ghordb, vessels running along the 
coast, and passing Sekah, must take Burrugghur, as the next point for 
which to steer. Arrian and Captain Haines had, therefore, equal and 
obvious grounds for the exclusive mention of these two islands, in con- 
nection with Kane or Hussan Ghordb. 

• The ancient name Cua Cane, or Caua Canim, is still discernible in 
that of a small island in-shore, noted in Captain Haines’s Chart, viz. 
Ciu Ibraine. The Cua and Cane of Ptolemy, united, obviously form 
d’Anville’s Caua Canim. 
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ducted it, being thenaselves, at the most import- 
ant points (as in the case of the two islands off 
Hussan Ghordb), wholly unconscious of the new 
lights thrown, by their discoveries and observ- 
ations, upon the fidelity of Ptolemy and Arrian. 

That, at Hussan Ghordb, we are upon the true 
site of Kane (as the common distance from Aden, 
the excellence of the harbour, the two islands off 
it, and the extensive remains of a fortified sea- 
port unite to attest) will be stUl more apparent, 
on further comparison, from the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the same names and localities, in 
the geography of Ptolemy, and in the journal 
and chart of Captain Haines. 


araregia: macala: mcepha metrop: sabatha 

METROP. 

Are regia North of Kane, in lat. 14° 10', or 

about seventy miles inland above his Methath 
ViUa, Ptolemy places the town of Araregia. In 
the same latitude precisely, and as nearly at the 
same distance as the true outline of the coast 
will allow to the sea-port of Mughda, stands the 
town of Hargidh ; thus described in the MS. 
journal of Captain Haines : . . . “ Hargiah : a town 
under the Sheekdom of Doan, distant two days 
inland from Mughda ; and from whence the 
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people of that village are supplied with dates, 
&c. It is situated between the southward, and 
second range o6the Wyadee mountains: the popu- 
lation amounts to 3000, and it is generally con- 
sidered a fertile and flourishing country, and 
abounding in cultivation; with a considerable 
portion of good pasture-land, and innumerable 
date groves. The immense herds of cattle these 
people possess enable them to export large 
quantities of ghee &c. &c. Of the identity 
of Hargiah with Araregia there can be no doubt. 
The Arabic name is preserved literally, with a 
sense of their own applied to it, in the Latin of 
the Roman merchants : from whom it was obviously 
taken, and turned into Greek, by Ptolemy ; and 
is lost in his ‘'Apij Bacr/Xsiov. 

Maccala — This town, in the neighbourhood 
of Kane, answers to Maculla, in that of Huspan 
Ghordb. And although Ptolemy gives its lati- 
tude 13° 45', where the true latitude is 14° 30', 
the coincidence of name and neighbourhood abun- 
dantly establishes the identification. In Captain 
Haines’s description, its ancient may justly be 
inferred from its actual importance: — “ Maculla : 
the principal commercial dep6t on the [southern] 
coast of Arabia. This town is moderately con- 


♦ MS. Journal, p. 146. 
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structed, on a narrow rocky point, projecting 
about half a mile into the sea, with a bay on each 
side of it.* The bay of Maculla may be said to 
extend from Ras Broom to Ras Maculla, owing 
to the concave coast between.” f The present 
population, Captain Haines estimates at from 
4000 to 5000 Arabs and strangers, “ from all 
parts of the world.” J 

M^ha Metropolis. — N. W. of Kane we find, 
in Ptolemy, in lat. 15°, a city named Mcepha 
Metrop., and N. W. of Hussan Ghordb, also in 
the 15th degree of latitude, we meet, in Haines’s 
chart, the extensive valley of Wady Mayfah^ 
with a large village of the same name. “ The 
very extensive village named Mayfah is situated 
at the eastern base of the Hummarees. Five very 
large groves of date trees add a beautiful effect 
to the scene ; the most considerable has been 
pronounced worthy of an exclusive name, ‘ U1 
Hummaree.’ ” § 

The double coincidence of name and position 


♦ The same feature is observable at Hisn Ghorab. A double harbour, 
safe in both monsoons, was obviously the great desideratum along this 
coast ; and, wherever occurring, serves as a clue to the ancient stations. 

f On the same principle that the entire southern coast bore the name 
of “ the Bay of Seger,” or “ Sinus Sachalites.” 

I For a more full account of Maculla, see Wellsted, vol. ii. pp. 427--» 
435. 

§ Haines’s MS. Journal, p. 103. 

VOL. II. O 
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clearly points to this valley of Mayfah, as the 
site of Msepha Metropolis. Now if, within this 
valley, in the very latitude nearly (15® — 14° 45'') 
assigned by Ptolemy as that of Maspha, we had 
the good fortune to discover extensive and com- 
manding ruins, unquestionably of the highest 
antiquity, could a more reasonable inference be 
drawn, than that, in these ruins, we recover the 
very site of the ancient Maepha ? Such are the 
position and character of the ruins of Nakab el 
Hajar*, in 1834 discovered and described by the 
late Lieutenant Wellsted, and his brother officer 
Mr. Cruttenden, of the Palinurus. In these re- 
mains, accordingly, upon grounds very different 
from mere conjecture, I cannot hesitate to re- 
cognize the citadel of Msepha Metropolis f , still 
standing in the majesty of decay, while the city, 
which once surrounded it, has altogether disap- 

* The architectural remains of Arabia are not limited to the south. 
Burckhardt informs us, that, “ in Nedjed . . . likewise, arc numerous 
remains of ancient buildings, of very massive structure, and large dimen- 
.sions, but in a state of complete ruin.**— Travels in Arabia, vol. ii. Ap- 
pendix, pp. 402, 403. 

•f The matter is no longer a question. Since the above was written, I 
have decyphered the inscription over the entrance to Nakab el Hajar. 
The structure was a fortitied palace ; the seat, originally, of Mohareb, and 
his queen, Behcnna : the contemporary residents, named in the inscrip- 
tion, are, their son Nowas, and Wanba, prefect of the royal guard. The 
additions to the edifice, in after-times, were the work of Charibdel (whose 
name is on the entrance), king of the Homerites and Sabseans, and the 
ally of Rome. — For this Arab prince, see Arrian, ap. Hudson, p. 13., or 
Vincent, ii. pp. 297, 317. For my vouchers, see Appendix. 
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peared. * This recent discovery, like that of the 
remains of Kane, reflects light so valuable, not 
on the places themselves only, but on the clas- 
sical accounts, generally, of the cities and strong- 
holds of Arabia, that I shall make no apology 
for submitting Mr. Wellsted’s narrative, which 
describes the ruin, unabridged. 

“ About an hour from the last village [Jewel 
Agil], we arrived at the ruins of Nakab el Hajar ; 
and a rapid glance soon convinced me, that their 
examination would more than compensate for 
any fatigue or danger we had encountered on 
our road to them. 

“ The hill upon which they are situated stands 
out in the centre of the valley, and divides a 
stream, which passes, during floods, on either 
side of it. It is nearly eight hundred yards in 
length, and fifty yards at its extreme breadth. 
The direction of its greatest length is from east 
to west. Crossing diagonally, there is a shallow 
valley, dividing it into two nearly equal portions, 
which swell into an oval form. About a third 
of the height from its base, a massive wall, 
averaging, in those places where it remains 

* We have a similar example, in the parish of Ash next Sandwich, in 
Kent, — the Roman remains at Richborough ; where the walls of the castle 
have survived, for so many centuries, the total disappearance of the city, 

o 2 
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entire, from thirty to forty feet in height *, is 
carried completely round the eminence, and 
flanked by square towers, erected at equal dis- 
tances. There are but two entrances, situated 
north and south from each other, at the termi- 
nation of the valley before mentioned. A hollow 
square tower, each side measuring fourteen feet, 
stands on both sides of these. Their bases ex- 
tend to the plain below, and are carried out con- 
siderably beyond the rest of the building. Be- 
tween the towers, at an elevation of twenty feet 
from the plain, there is an oblong platform, 
which projects about eighteen feet without, and 
as much within the walls. A flight of steps 
was, apparently, once attached to either ex- 
tremity of the building, although now all traces 
of them have disappeared. This level space is 
roofed with flat stones of massive dimensions, 
resting on transverse walls. It is somewhat 
singular, that we could not trace any indication 
of gates. The southern entrance has fallen much 
to decay, but the northern remains in almost a 
perfect state. The sketch on the map will illus- 
trate its appearance and dimensions better than 
any verbal description. 

“ Within the entrance, at an elevation of ten 

* The height of the walls of Richborough Castle, where nearly entire, 
on the north side. 
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feet from the platform, we found the inscriptions. 
They are executed with extreme care, in two 
horizontal lines, on the smooth face of the stones 
of the building, the letters being eight incites 
long. Attempts have been made, though with- 
out success, to obliterate them. From the con- 
spicuous situation which they occupy, there can 
be but little doubt, but that, when deciphered, 
they will be found to contain the name of the 
founder of the building, as well as the date, and 
purport of its erection. * The whole of the wall, 
the towers, and some of the edifices within, are 
built of the same material, viz. a compact, grey- 
ish-coloured marble, streaked with thin dark 
veins and speckles, and hewn to the required 
shape with the utmost nicety. The dimensions 
of the slabs, at the base of the walls and towers, 
were from five to six and seven feet in length, 
from two feet ten inches to three feet in height, 
and from three to four in breadth. These de- 
crease in size, with the same regularity, to the 
summit, where their breadth is not more than 
half that of those below, where the thickness of 
the wall, though I did not measure it, cannot be 
less than ten feet, and, as far as I could judge, 
about four at the summit. Notwithstanding the 


Mr. Wellsted was perfectly right in his conjecture. 

o 3 
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irregularity of its foundation, the stones are in- 
variably placed in the same horizontal lines, 
carefully cemented with mortar, which has ac- 
quired a hardness almost equal to that of stone. 
Such parts of the wall as remain standing, are 
admirably knitted together; others which, by 
the crumbling away of their bases, incline to- 
wards their fall, still adhere, in their tottering 
state, without fracture ; and those patches which 
have fallen, are scattered around in huge undis- 
severed masses. There are no openings in these 
walls, no turrets at the upper part ; the whole 
wears the same stable, uniform, and solid appear- 
ance. In order to prevent the mountain torrent, 
which leaves on the face of the surrounding 
country evident traces of the rapidity of its 
course, from washing away the foot of the hill, 
several buttresses of a circular form have been 
hewn from that part, and cased with a harder 
stone. The casing has partially disappeared, but 
the buttresses still remain. 

“ Let us now visit the interior, where the 
most conspicuous object is an oblong square 
building, the walls of which face the cardinal 
points. Its largest size, fronting the north 
and south, measures twenty-seven yards. The 
shorter, facing the eastward, seventeen yards. 
The walls are fronted with a kind of free- 
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stone, each slab being cut of the same size, and 
the whole so beautifully put together, that I 
endeavoured in vain to insert the blade of a 
small penknife between them. The outer, un- 
polished surface is covered with small chisel 
marks, which the Bedowins have mistaken for 
writing. From the extreme care displayed in 
the construction of this building, I have no 
doubt that it is a temple*; and my disappoint- 
ment at finding the interior filled up with the 
ruins of the fallen roof was very great. Had it 
remained entire, we might have obtained some 
clue to guide us in our researches, respecting 
the form of religion professed by the earlier 
Arabs. Above and beyond this building, there 
are several other edifices, with nothing peculiar 
in their form or appearance. Nearly midway 
between the two gates, there is a circular 
well, ten feet in diameter, and sixty in depth. 
The sides are lined with unhewn stones, and, 
either to protect it from the sun’s rays, or to 
serve some process of drawing the water, a wall, 
of a cylindrical form, fifteen feet in height, has 
been carried round it. f 

♦ From the iascription, this building would seem either to have been 
a temple, or a hospitiumiox strangers^ erected hy the munificence of King 
Charibael. 

t This well is noticed in the inscription, as among the works of 
Charibdel. 

o 4 
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“ On the southern mound we were not able to 
make any discoveries, as the whole presents an 
undistinguishable mass of ruins. Within the 
southern entrance, on the same level with the 
platform, a gallery four feet in breadth, pro- 
tected, on the inner side, by a strong parapet, 
and, on the outer, by the principal walls, extends 
for a distance of about fifty yards. I am unable 
to ascertain what purpose this could have served. 
In no portion of the ruins have we succeeded 
in tracing any remains of arches or columns, nor 
could we discover on their surface any of those 
fragments of pottery, coloured glass, or metals, 
which are always found in old Egyptian towns, 
and which I also saw on those we discovered on 
the north-west coast of Arabia. Except the 
attempts to deface the inscriptions I have before 
noticed, there is no other appearance of the 
building having suffered from any ravages be- 
sides those of time • and owing to the dryness 
of the climate, as well as the hardness of the 
material, every stone, even to the marking of 
the chisel, remains as perfect as the day it was 
hewn. We were naturally anxious to ascertain if 
the Arabs had preserved any tradition concern- 
ing their buildings; but they refer them, in 
common with the others we have fallen in with, 
to their Pagan ancestors. ‘ Do you believe,’ 
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said one of the Bedo'wins to me, upon my telling 
him that his ancestors were then capable of 
greater works than themselves, ‘ that these 
stones were raised by the unassisted hands of the 
Kdfirs? No! no! they had devils, legions of 
devils, (God preserve us from them!) to aid 
them:’ a superstition generally credited by 
others. 

“ The ruins of Nakab el Hajar, considered by 
themselves, present nothing more than a mass 
of ruins surrounded by a wall. But the magni- 
tude of the stones used in its construction, and 
the perfect knowledge of the builder’s art ex- 
hibited in the style and mode of placing them 
together, with its towers, and great extent, 
would give it importance in any other part of 
the world. Here in Arabia, where, as far as 
is known, architectural remains are of rare oc- 
currence, its appearance excites the liveliest in- 
terest. That it owes its origin to a very remote 
antiquity (how remote it is to be hoped the 
inscription will determine) * is evident by its 
appearance alone ; which bears a strong resem- 
blance to similar edifices which have been found 
amidst Egyptian ruins. We have (as in them) 
the same inclination in the walls, the same form 
of entrance, and the same flat roof of stones. 

f 

If the builder was Mohareb the son of Koreish, we obtain the date. 
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Its situation, and the mode in which the interior 
is laid out, seem to indicate, that it served both 
as a magazine and a fort. * I think, therefore, 
we may with safety adopt the conclusion, that 
Nakab el Hajar, and the other castle which 
we have discovered [viz. Hisn Ghordb], were 
erected during a period, when the trade from 
India flowed, through Arabia, towards Egypt, 
and from thence to Europe. Thus Arabia Felix, 
comprehending Yemen, Sabd, and Hadramdut, 
under the splendid dominion of the Sabajan or 
Homerite dynasty, seems to have merited the 
appellation of which she boasted. 

“ The history of these provinces is involved 
in much obscurity, but Agatharchides, before 
the Christian era, bears testimony, in glowing 
colours, to the wealth and luxury of the Sabajans, 
and his account is heightened, rather than mo- 
derated, by succeeding writers. This people, 
before Mdrbe [the Mariaba of the Greeks] be- 
came the capital of their kingdom, possessed 
dominion along the whole of the southern fron- 
tier of Arabia. We are expressly informed, that 
they planted colonies in situations eligible for 
trade, and fortified their establishments. 

“ The commerce was not confined to any par- 

* The ancient defidu of commerce, in Arabia, seem coinmonJy to have 
united the two charadters. 
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ticular channel ; on the contrary, we learn, from 
an early period, of the existence of several 
flourishing cities, at or near the sea-shore, which 
must have shared in it. We know nothing of 
the interior of this remarkable country, but there 
is every reason to believe, as is most certainly 
the case with Nakab el Hajar, that these castles 
will not only point out the tracks which the 
caravans fonnerly pursued, but also indicate the 
natural passes* into central Arabia. 

“ Nakab el Hajar is situated north-west, and 
is distant forty-eight miles, from the village of 
’Ain, which is marked on the chart in latitude 
14° 2' north, and longitude 46° 30' nearly. It 
stands in the centre of a most extensive valley, 
called, by the natives, Wddt MeJifah ; which, 
whether we regard its fertility, population, or 
extent, is the most interesting geographical fea- 
ture we have yet discovered, on the southern 
coast of Arabia. Taking its length, from where 
it opens out on the sea-coast, to the town of 
’Abbdn, it is four days’ journey, or seventy-five 
miles. Beyond this point, I could not exactly 
ascertain the extent of its prolongation. Various 
native authorities gave it from five to seven ad- 
ditional days, throughout the whole of this space. 
It is thickly studded with villages, hamlets, and 
cultivated grounds. In a journey of fifteen 
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miles, we counted more than thirty of the former, 
besides a great mnnber of single houses.” * 

PRION PLUMBN : PBIONOTU8 MONS. 

The next station on the southern coast, marked 
by Ptolemy, to the east of Methath (or Mugh- 
da), is Prionotm Mom, the point at which his 
Prion Flumen discharges itself into the sea. 
According to M. d’Anville’s arrangement of 
Ptolemy’s positions on this coast, however, the 
headland, and supposed river, thus denominated, 
instead of lying near Mughda, are transported 
east of Cape Merbat, in longitude 55°, a differ- 
ence of little less than five hundred miles. After 
so large experience of his general correctness, 
and with the improved lights now in our posses- 
sion, we will return, with Ptolemy, to the 49th 
degree of longitude, and try for the recovery of 
his Prion and Prionotus on the chart of Captain 
Haines ; the magnitude of whose scale sometimes 
enables us to decypher the ancient nomenclature 
from the physical features of the coast. While 
inspecting this chart closely, with reference to 
the Prionotus Mons, my attention was caught by 
the name and magnitude of Ras Broom ; a head- 
land, forming the termination of a mountain 


* Wellsted, vol. ii. pp. 424 — 436, 
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chain, and jutting out prominently into the 
ocean, in longitude 49®, about thirty-five miles 
N.E. of Mughda, . . . and having, on its eastern 
side, a well-sheltered harbour, with a town of 
the same name. The appositeness of the posi- 
tion, with the close affinity of the names (B 
standing necessarily for P in Arabic), at once 
suggested the probable identity of Broom or 
Prum with Prion. The etymology of Ptolemy’s 
names, Prion, a saw, and Prionotus, serrated, 
led me once more to the chart, . . . where, to my 
great satisfaction, I found Prionotus Mons, (the 
serrated mountain,) explained to the eye, by the 
singular appearance of Ras Broom; which, on 
its north-eastern side, where it forms the port, is 
most curiously serrated, presenting four project- 
ing rocks exactly resembling the teeth of a saw. 

Ptolemy’s Prionotus Mons thus clearly iden- 
tified with Ras Broom, my next object of inquiry 
was his Prion River. It was attended, as I was 
fully prepared to expect, with equal success. 
On reference to Mr. Wellsted’s account of this 
coast, I found that the neighbourhood of Ras 
Broom is remarkable, not only for an abundant 
supply of watei', but for a number of those rills, 
which, in Arabia, in the wet season, burst forth 
impetuously into swollen torrents and rivers , . , . 
forming, in fact, the only rivers known in that 
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arid country. When to these decisive marks is 
added the forther fact, stated by Wellsted, that 
the port of Ras Broom is the only safe harbour 
on this part of the coast^ and must always have 
been resorted to, and often wintered at, by vessels, 
as their only refuge from the south-west mon- 
soon, ... we not only complete the proof of the 
identity of this cape with the ancient Prionotus, 
but discover, also, the special reason, why this 
cape should have a prominent place, as a station, 
in the geography and navigation of the ancients. 

But let Lieutenant WeUsted’s account of this 
locality speak for itself. “ Giibut Bnim, from 
the circumstance of its affording shelter in the 
south-west monsoon^ has long been known to 
Arab navigators. Boats arriving thus far, late 
on their passage, from the Red Sea, which are 
apprehensive of encountering the strong gales of 
that season, frequently put in there, and remain 
for the fair season. As there is neither danger, 
nor difficulty, in approaching the harbour, which 
affords facilities of ingress and egress, the know- 
ledge of its existence may hereafter prove of 
service to vessels on the coast. 

“ There is a small village and date-grove, 
bearing the same name as the port. The village 
is built at the gorge of a pass, extending for 
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some distance into the interior ; and being open 
only on the sea-side, the atmosphere is very 
confined, and the heat great. This tends to 
ripen the dates, but its effects are very visible, 
in the emaciated forms of the inhabitants. Fresh 
water abounds here, Rowing along in some places 
in rills ; in others it is preserved in holes, about 
two feet deep. It appears to be of very good 
quality, and the inhabitants permitted us to fill 
up, without making any demand. Unaccus- 
tomed to the sight of Europeans, their demeanour 
was yet extremely pleasing and inoffensive.” * 


Travels in Arabia, vol. ii. pp. 419, 420. 
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years ago, with the use of the MS. pl^s and 
drawings of the eastern coast of Arabia, to Ras- 
al-Hhad inclusive, as taken by the Company’s 
officers employed in that expedition. By the 
aid of these authoritative documents, among other 
ancient localities brought to light, I have been 
enabled to effect one most important restoration, 

. . . the true site of Gerra, perhaps the most fa- 
mous emporium of antiquity ; which had hitherto 
been confounded, by our first modem geo- 
graphers, with Katiff; but whose ruins I had 
the great and unexpected pleasure to discover, 
in the East India Company’s chart, seated, where 
all the ancient authorities had placed this city, 
at the end of the deep and narrow bay, at the 
mouth of which are situated the islands of Bahrein. 
Valuable, however, as this survey is, it has been 
necessarily limited to the coast ; leaving us still, 
as formerly, dependent on the accuracy of our 
two great ancient authorities, where localities at 
all removed from the coast are in question, to 
supply the deficiencies, and correct the errours, 
of our modern information. 

CHAL1>.£I. 

The arrangement of the classical geography 
of the Arabian side of the Persian Gulf will be 

VOL. II. p 
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not unappropriately prefaced, by the recovery of 
that great Arab name and race, who, under 
various disguises and corruptions of their proper 
name, have, in all ages, composed its chief inha- 
bitants. The Chaulothaei of Eratosthenes, the 
Chaulasii of Festus Avienus, the Chablasii of 
Dionysius Periegetes, and the Chavelasi or Ca- 
lingii of Pliny, it has been elsewhere shown*, are 
only so many idiomatic modifications of the more 
famous name, Chaldaei : and the Chaldaei are no 
other than the Beni Khaled; once the founders 
of that “ Great Babylon,” over whose ruins their 
Bedouin hordes still wander; and, alike in the 
days of Pliny and in our own, the paramount 
lords or sovereigns of Hagar or Bahrein. From 
the Chaldasa of Ptolemy, bordering on the Eu- 
phrates, to the Chaldsei of Pliny, at the mouth 
of the Persian Gulf, the whole country, in point 
of fact, is chequered by the encampments, or 
studded with the towns, of the Bedouins and 
the settlers of this great and powerful tribe. 
Under whatever disguise, therefore, they may 
appear in the classical geographers, or in the 
Hebrew Scriptures f, the ancient Chaldaei stand 
identified with the Beni Khaled Arabs, as 


* Part I. J 1. 

t Their Hebrew appellation is not national ; but, most pro- 

bably, obaracteriatio of thw pastoral origin and habits. — See Castelin voe. 
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bearers of the same name, and dwellers on the 
same ground. The Calingii, placed by Pliny 
in the heart of Bahrein, on ground actually the 
territory of the Beni Khaled tribe, are by 
him emphatically styled “ Dominos omnium” 
“ lords of all people,” or “ of the whole land.” 
With this national title, compare Niebuhr’s ac- 
count of the Beni Khaled, the actual sovereigns 
of this very soil. “ Tout le district appartient k 
la tribu Beni Khaled, line des plus puissantes 
parmi les Arabes ; laquelle 8’(!^tend si avant dans 
le desert, quHelle inquiete souvent les caravanes 
entre Bagdad et Hdleh. ... La plus grande partie 
dc ce pays [Lahsa, Hagar, or Bahrein] est habitue 
par les Bedouins, et par diverses tribus Arabes 
qui reconnaissent la souverainete de la tribu Beni 
Khaled” Thus, in whatever parts, or imder. 
whatever denominations, we meet the ancient 
Chaldaei, there we find, at this day, the stations 
of the Beni Khaled. Does Dionysius carry his 
Chaulasii north, to the distant confines of Syria ? 
on the distant confines of Syria, between Bagdad 
and Aleppo, their descendants and representatives 
the Beni Khaled are still forthcoming. Does 
Pliny transport his Calingii south, to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Bahrein islands, and describe 
them as “lords of the whole land?” the Beni 
Khaled are, at once, the chief inhabitants, and 

p 2 
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the sovereigns paramount, of the entire province 
of Bahrein. 


iolisita;. 

As the Beni Ehaled have always composed the 
main population of Bahrein, they could not be 
overlooked by Ptolemy, in his enumeration of 
the tribes on the Persian Gulf. And as they 
certainly do not occur under any modification of 
their national appellative, it is only reasonable 
to infer, that, while denominated nationally by 
Pliny, they may be denominated territorially 
(agreeably to a prevalent usage of the Arabs) 
by the Alexandrine geographer. This inference 
is well borne out, by Ptolemy’s mention of the 
lolisitcB, as a people of the Persian Gulf : loulisitcB 
being as near an equivalent as the Greek idiom is 
capable of, for Ul Ahsanys, or the inhabitants of 
U1 Ahsah. 

In comparing further the people and places 
named by these geographers, it will be remem- 
bered, that, while Ptolemy ascends, Pliny de- 
scends the Gulf. 

Below the Shat-al-Arab, Pliny notices, 1. the 
point at which the mouth of the Euphrates had 
issued formerly into the Gulf ; 2. the Flumen 
Salsum ; 3. Promontorium Chaldone ; and, 4. a 
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voraginous tract of fifty Eoman miles, terminated 
by the river Achana. Nothing can be more 
exact than these descriptions. The locus ubi 
Euphratis ostium Juit, is d’AnviUe’s ancien lit de 
VEuphrate ; the Flumen Salsum, is Core Boobian^ 
a narrow salt-water channel, laid down, for the 
first time, in the East India Company’s chart, 
and separating a large low island, off the mouth 
of the old bed of the Euphrates, from the main 
land ; the Promontorium Chaldone is the great 
headland, at the entrance of the bay of Doat al 
Kusma from the south, opposite Pheleche island ; 
and the voragini similius quam mari, or “ sea 
broken into gulfs,” of fifty miles, extending to 
the Flumen Achana, is that along the coast, 
between the above-named cape and the river of 
Khadema, a sjiace of precisely fifty Roman miles. 
This tract, again, is the Sacer Sinus of Ptolemy, 
terminating at Cape Zoore. 

ABUCJEl. 

The Abuccei, or Abukaii, are the tribe stationed 
by Ptolemy nearest to the mouths of the Euphrates. 
Their seats lay along his Sacer Sinus ; and their 
chief city was Goromanis. Coroinanis answers 
to the town of Orane, in the bay of Dooat al 
Kusma, and opposite Core Boobian ; and the 

p 3 
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Ahukaii, apparently, to the actual occupants of 
their seats, the Beni Abdul-Keyss. 

The identity of Ptolemy’s Sinus Mesanites 
with the Phrat Misan of d’Anville, is too obvious 
to require remark. But the coincidence of name 
is important, as placing it in our power to point 
out two towns, which Ptolemy disposes close to 
this bay: namely, Idicara, ...in el Kader, a town 
at the mouth of the old bed of the Euphrates ; and 
Jucara, ... in Dsjdhhre, an ancient town, now in 
ruins, twenty miles south of el Kader, near Core 
Boobian. The agreement between the ancient 
and modem names and positions, in these two 
restorations, is perfect. 

Ptolemy’s Apphana Insula,., is Pheleche or 
Peluche island, off the Dooat al Kuzma : the 
corruption of al Phefeche into Apph&nsi is easy 
and obvious ; and it is the only island of the 
Gulf at this latitude. 

Pliny’s next distance is a desert of one hun- 
dred miles, from his FI. Achana to the island of 
Ichara. The measurement here is erroneous : 
the distance is one hundred and thirty miles : 
but the mention of Ichara (the island below Eas 
el Char) determines the space of coast described. 
The next space of coast, or one hundred Roman 
miles, between Ichara and the Capeus Sinus, or 
Katiff, is altogether omitted by Pliny : a plain 
proof that his information, at this part, was de- 
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fective. The omission is fully supplied by 
Ptolemy ; who, also, names the people inhabit- 
iog the preceding tract, mentioned by Pliny as 
desert. 


leanitas. 

The Leanitaj are disposed by Ptolemy along 
the coast, from his Itamos Portus, or Kadema, to 
below his Chersonesus Akra, or Ras-el-Ch&.r : the 
name seems the obvious contraction oiHaulanites, 
or Havileans, after the most ancient name of the 
province (stiU in being), Havilah or Avfi,l. 


THEMI. 

Next to the Leanitas on the south, we find, in 
Ptolemy, the Themi ; inhabiting his Magorum 
Sinus, or “ Gulf of the Magi,” with its chief 
town (hence named), and two others. Here we 
anchor upon sure ground ; and are enabled to 
fix with the more certainty the adjoining po- 
sitions on both sides. For the ancient Themi, 
are the Magian tribe of Beni Temin ; in all ages 
of Arabian history, inhabitants of the gulf and 
city of Magas ; a deep bay, with its chief town 
of the same name, immediately above the bay of 
Katiff. Their territory, in Ptolemy, extends 

p 4 
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fikjuthward to Thar^ ( Tarut, on the Astan river,) 
and includes, consequently, el Katiff, which would 
appear, hence, to be their third city, named by 
Ptolemy Istriana. 

SINUS CAPEUS. — CHATENI. 

At this point, Pliny, again, becomes our best 
guide, both as to information and accuracy. 
His Sinus Capeus is at once identified with 
Chat or Katiff h&y, by the mention of its inha- 
.bitants the Chateni : “ Sinus Capeus, quern 
accolunt Gaulopes et Chateni.” That the Chateni 
are the citizens of the town of Katiflf, (called by 
the Arabs Chat to this day,) and that Sinus 
Capeus (more probably Cafeus) is Katiflf bay, 
we further ascertain, from Pliny’s mention of 
both in connection with the Sinus Gerraicus, 
and famous city of Gerra ; which, hitherto con- 
foimded with Katiflf, it will now be proved lay 
next to it on the south. 


SINUS GEEBAICUS: OPPIDUM GERRA. 

How d’AnvUle (who here, as usual, is followed 
with servility by Gibbon) came to confound 
Gerra, the great ancient emporium of the Per- 
sian Gulf, with Katiflf, is to be accounted for 
only by his avowed, and most unjust depreci- 
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ation of the ancient authorities. Even Ptolemy’s 
more general description, which most distinctly 
places the Gerraei south of the Themi, and of 
Thar or T^lrut, the last town of the Themi as 
we descend the Gulf, had his authority been 
duly respected, would have pointed, for the site 
of Gerra, to the deep bay of Bahrein. But 
Pliny’s description of the site of Gerra is so 
minutely definite, that modem geographers are 
left with no other excuse, than that arising from 
ignorance of the true form and depth of the bay 
of Bahrein. From Stmbo we learn, that the 
city of Gerra lay at the bottom of a deep bay : 
the depth of this bay, and its geographical 
position, are defined by Pliny: from the shore, 
or extreme recess, of the Sinus Gerrawus on 
which the city stood, the Regio Attene (mani- 
festly a peninsular district) projected at a dis- 
tance of 50 Roman miles from the opposite 
shore into the Persian Gulf; while the greater 
and lesser Tylos (the Bahrein islands) lay 
opposite the city, . . . the former at the same 
distance as the extremity of Attene, or fifty 

In illustration of the saTt-homes of Gerra, noticed by Strabo (1. xvi. 
p. 1110.), Mr. Gibbon cites d’Herbelot : — « See one of these salt-houses 
near Bassora, in d'Herbelot, Bibliot. Orient, p. 6.” In my edition of 
the Bibliotheque, (A la Haye, 1777,) I am unable to verily his refer- 
ence. 

VOL. n. 5 
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Eoman miles, and twelve Roman miles from each 
other. 

Now, as applying, either to d’AnviUe’s Sinm 
Oerraicm or Katiff bay, or to his bay of Bahrein, 
as laid down in his map of the Persian Gulf, 
Pliny’s description and measurements are wholly 
inexplicable ; but as applied to the bay of the 
Bahrein islands, in its true form, as laid down in 
the East India Company’s chart from actual 
survey, description and measurements are both 
perfect. For this bay, in its true form, rims 
north and south, in the shape of a jelly-bag, to 
a depth of eighty Roman miles ; the great island 
of Bahrein, or Av&l island, lying at its mouth, 
and the lesser island further in, at precisely the 
assigned distance, or twelve Roman miles, from 
the nearest promontory of the greater. At the 
inmost recess of the bay itself are marked, in the 
Company’s chart, the extensive ruins of an ancient 
dty ; and the distance, from the shore on which 
these ruins lie, to the nearest point of Bahrein 
or AvSl island, is exactly Pliny’s distance, or 
fifty Roman miles. The eastern side of the bay, 
moreover, is formed by the peninsula of Av&l or 
Khalt, running at exactly the distance of fifty 
Roman miles (the breadth of the bay) from the 
opposite shore ; and thus corresponding most 
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accurately with Pliny’s Begio Attene, proved, by 
its denomination alone, to have been not an 
island, and, by its separation from the opposite 
shore, to have been a peninsula. Thus all the 
circumstances required, in order to the identifi* 
cation of the site of Gerra, ... a deep bay, with 
a ruined city at its extremity, and the two 
islands of Tylos or Bahrein at its mouth, at pre- 
cisely the assigned distance from each other, 
and the larger at precisely the assigned distance 
from the town, and, lastly, a peninsular district 
or region enclosing the bay, and lying at the as- 
signed distance from the opposite shore, . . . con- 
cur in the East India Company’s chart (from 
actual survey) of the bay and islands of Bahrein. 

Strabo supplies a distance, in completion of 
this verification; namely, one of two hundred 
stadia, or twenty-five Roman miles, . . . the dis- 
tance of Gerra from the open sea. Now this 
distance tallies exactly with the recovered site of 
Gerra: for, from the point where the ruins lie, 
in the southern recess of the bay of Bahrein, to 
that where a vessel, leaving the port of Gerra, 
would emerge, from the narrow channel in which 
the bay terminates, into the open sea, the distance 
is exactly that stated by Strabo, two hundred 
stadia, or twenty-five miles. At this distance from 
the ruins, the estuary, after widening gradually 

*p 6 
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ii^m two to near twenty, suddenly expands to a 
breadth of fifty miles, or into the sea which em- 
braces the islands of Bahrein. Strabo’s descrip- 
tion of the Sinus Gerraicus thus gives, in one 
distance, the true, and 'peculiar form of the bay 
of Bahrein. 

The site of Gerra, thus irrefragably pointed out 
by the consenting statements and measurements 
of Pliny, Ptolemy, and Strabo, is checked, only 
to be confirmed from all sides, by the surround- 
ing localities. Thus we recognize Thar, the 
last town of the Themi, and Bilana or Pallon, 
the first town of the Gerraei*, in Tdrut and 
Hims, (the Pallon of Pliny, otherwise named 
Hims from its ancient inhabitants the Ammonii,) 
on opposite sides of the mouth of the Astan 
river, in the bay of Bahrein, in precisely the 
relative positions to each other and to Gerra, in 
which they stand in Ptolemy. Katara, again, 
placed by him in the same latitude, and nearly 
in the same longitude, with Gerra, is obviously 
the same with Katura, laid down, in the East 
India Company’s chart, on the eastern side of 

♦ The Gerr®ans were celebrated, by the ancients, for their trade in 
spices. And the memory of the Indian spice-trade is still preserved, in 

the name of a locality of Bahrein, >• Aitaron, aroma- 

tarius: a Gastello maritimo in B. hrein, quo ex India deferri 

aromata aolent, — Gi. ap. Gol. 
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the peninsula of Khalt or Huale, (Pliny’s Regio 
Attene, which encloses the Sinus Gerraicus on 
the east*,) and in the same position, as to longi- 
tude and latitude, with the ruins at the southern 
extremity of Bahrein Bay, as the Katara of 
Ptolemy bears to his Gerra. His Atta vicm, 
lastly, finds its representative in Khalt, a town 
north of Katura, on the same coast. 

Pliny, going over the same ground, after de- 
scribing the Sinus Gerraicus, with its two islands, 
the greater and lesser Tylos, proceeds to descend 
the Persian Gulf ; beginning from the island of 
Asgilia, (the Arathos of Ptolemy, and Asclie or 
Arad of the modern Arabs,) at the northern ex- 
tremity of his Regio Attene, or the peninsula of 
Khalt. As the coast, hereabouts, is confessed 
by D’Anville to be nearly unknown, the notices 
of Pliny become the more valuable. They are 
few and brief : comprizing the following names of 
tribes or inhabitants : — 


NOCHETI, ZUEACHI, BOKGODI, CATAEAII, NOMADES. 

The term Nocheti (fi’om the Arabic Nochat) 
denotes either mankind generally, or a particular 

* Regio Attene.^ Nomen habet ab'^Arra cujus meminit Ptolem. 
vi. 7., ultra Gerraos, versut Rubrum Mare, — Hard. ap. PUn. vi. 32. 
not. 1. 
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tribe or race. Their name consequently (if 
hence derived) does not enable us to determine 
the site of this people. Another, and more pro- 
bable derivation, is from the Arabic Nachat ; 
the name of a dwarf and deformed breed of 
sheep, peculiar to Bahrein, used by the Bahrein 
Arabs as a term of contempt.* The Nocheti of 
Pliny may have been either the shepherds of this 
peculiar breed, or a tribe nicknamed after them. 
But either supposition leaves their site undeter- 
mined, further than fixing it, where Pliny cer- 
tainly fixes his Nocheti, within Bahrein. The 
adjustment of the other names is clear and easy. 
The Catarcd are unquestionably the inhabitants 
of Catura. Their neighbours, the Borgodi, we 
may place with confidence at Oodo (the Kadara 
of Ptolemy), the next known station south of 
Catura. The Zurachi are clearly the natives 
of Sarcoa or Zar, or Pliny’s Flumen Canis, or 
the Zar river. Here, again, we are sure of our 
ground: the Flumen Cynos or Canis, alike by 
name and position, being demonstratively iden- 
tical with the only river of this coast, the Zar 
or Lar (the Arabic name for a dog) ; which 
falls into the Gulf at the bend of the coast north- 
wards, as it ascends to Cape Mussendom. 

Of the towns named by Ptolemy, along the 


Golius in voc. 
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same line of coast, the following may be pro- 
nounced stiU in existence : AUa Victts, Ka^ra, 
Sata, Mqsthala, Cabana, Sarcoa Civitas. Atta 
Vicus and Katara have been already identified 
with Khalt and Catura. And their positions 
enable us to decypher the remaining four, in the 
modem topography of this vicinage, with every 
probability of correctness. Sata is the seat of 
the Beni As ; a small tribe occupying, at this 
day, the angle of the Persian Gulf on which 
Ptolemy has placed Sata. Masthala is Mas- 
calat ; a town lying to the east of the Beni As, 
as Ptolemy’s Masthala lies east of his Sata. Ca- 
bana is Calba ; a sea-port still further east, and 
the next station (like Ptolemy’s Cabana) to the 
Zar or Lar river. Indeed, the sea-ports, in this 
quarter, are so thinly sprinkled, that coincidence 
of name becomes demonstration of identity. 
From the point at which we have now arrived, 
to the south-eastern extremity of the Arabian 
peninsula, or along the entire circuit of coast 
between the Zar river and Eas-al-Hhad, the 
Alexandrine geographer, it is singular to remark, 
notices two sea-ports only, Rhegama Civitas *, 
and Cryptos Portus. His Rhegama Civitas, is 
Ramah or Rhums, the last port of the Persian 
Gtilf next Cape Mussendom. But his Cryptos 


* The seat of his Nariict or AnariUB, 
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Portm, when taken in connection with the Ami- 
thoscuta of Pliny, suggests and establishes (as 
will hereafter appear) the most important veri- 
fication on this side of Arabia ; since it re- 
moves, altogether, the ground of that hasty 
inference of d’Anville and others, which (resting 
solely on similarity of name) would confound 
Ptolemy’s Moscha Portus with Muscat; and, by 
necessary consequence, his Syagros Extrema with 
his Corodamum Promontorium, ... or Cape Far- 
task with Ras-al-Hhad. 

Where Ptolemy is most defective, it fortunately 
happens, Pliny is most full. From Cape Mus- 
sendom, especially, to Ras-al-Hhad, the scanti- 
ness of detail in the former geographer, is more 
than compensated by its abundance in the latter. 
To Pliny, therefore, we must again turn as our 
chief guide ; carefully availing ourselves, at the 
same time, of the strong lights thrown, from 
time to time, on his statements, by his fellow- 
labourer. 

It is needless to prove, what it is sufiicient to 
state, that Pliny’s Naumachceorum Promonto- 
rium, opposite Carraania, (evidently so named, 
although the name has passed unnoticed by all 
his annotators, from the ferocious races of pirates, 
who have always infested the narrow entrance of 
the Persian Gulf,) is Cape Mussendom, the Por- 
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tuguese corruption of the classical name. The 
breadth of the strait, (fifty Roman miles), 
is exaggerated; for it is barely thirty miles 
across. Cape Mussendom, again, is Ptolemy’s 
Asaborum Proinontorium ; and his Macce, a tribe 
adjoining it, a palpable contraction of the Nau- 
machcei of Pliny. This tribe we recover in the 
Jowaser Arabs, the most famous pirates of the 
Persian Gulf. The neck of land terminating in 
Cape Mussendom, named by the Arabs Avdl^ is 
divided by a chain of mountains ending at the 
cape. These are the Montes Eblitcei of Pliny, 
or ‘‘Hhe Mountains of Aval” The opposite sides 
of this range (fheMelanes Montes Asaborum* of 

* Ptolemy’s nomenclature, here, receives curious elucidation from 
Lieut. Whitelock’s “ Sketch of the Entrance of the Persian Gulf.” The 
mountains of Lima, it hence appears, are most appropriately denominated 

the Mountains of the Asabi since the primitive race who inhabit the 
peninsula to Cape Mussendom, are Troglodytes, dwelling, as their fore- 
fathers did, in natural excavations, or caverns, on the summits and sides 
of those mountains. “ Khasab [qu. Asdh ?] bay (the fort in latitude 
26° 16' N., longitude 56° 20' E.) is the only one of these inlets, in the 
vicinity [of Ras Musandam], which differs sufficiently from the others to 
merit a separate notice. . . . The isolated condition of the inhabitants of 
these hills and coves has rendered them remarkable for their primitive 
state of ignorance and poverty; which is, however, compensated, in a 
great measure, by their love of home, and general contentment. They 
are principally found residing in the little sandy bays situated at the ex- 
treme end of the inlets, living in small stone huts, and surrounded by a 
few palm-trees : they subsist on fi.sb, barley-cakes, goat’s milk, and dates. 

. . . They speak Arabic, a corrupt jargon certainly, and difficult to he un- 
derstood even by Arabs; but I do not believe that they have a distinct 
language. For, when Mr. Wellsted put the question to the Im^m of 
Maskat, he decidedly said they had not : that he had seen a few of them 

VOL. II. Q 
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Ptolemy) are peopled, the western coast, by 
Pliny, with the Maranitce or Ramanitee^ (the 
people of Ramah, Rhegama, or Rhums,) the 
eastern coast, by Ptolemy, with the Asabi, who 
call the mountains after their own name. This 
name is still preserved in that of Sabee, a town 
and district close to Cape Mussendom. In this 
neighbourhood, on the side of the Persian Gulf, 
Pliny makes mention of the Chaldad : his 
Chaldsei are a settlement of the Beni Khaled, at 
or near Rhums. In the same quarter, his Batra- 
Sabbes, a town of the Omanites, is the above-named 
Sabee. Among the islands which he disposes off 

at Maskat ; but he believed it was very seldom that they ever left their 
native hills, and they were a singtdar, but a poor and inoffensive race. It 
is impossible to say what their numbers may be, as they shift about at 
different seasons, and sometimes quit their valleys, and live on the summit 
of the hills. At a place called Limah, we found them residing in natural 
excavntionSf on the side of a steep hill^ the front part only being partially built 
up with loose stones. It had a most singular appearance. The caverns 
were in ranges one above the other ; the children were usually seen tied 
with cords, to prevent them tumbling down the precipices.” (Journal of 
the Roy. Geog. Soc. vol. viii. pp. 1 83, 1 84. ) The surveying officers 
found this singular race harmless and hospitable, though grossly igno- 
rant, and dull almost to idiotcy. Themselves evidently of distinct origin 
from the surrounding tribes, they appear to have a small colony on the 
opposite side of the strait, in the island of Larek : — “ We found it in- 
habited by a few fishermen, who, to the number of about 100, reside in 
wretched huts, within the walls of an extensive fort. They live together 
as one family, and are a poor and insulated race, bearing some resem- 
blance to the tribe who reside in the vicinity of R4s Musandam, with 
whom {and in this they are singular) they maintain a friendly inter- 
course. They have a great aversion to mixing with their neighbours, 
and rarely ever visit the town of Kishm, though only six miles distant.** 
— Ib. ut .supra, p. 1 82. 
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this coast, one only retains its ancient name, 
Imra ; which re-appears in the shape of a Mus- 
sulman saint, . . . Sheck Sure or Surdi island, fifty 
miles N.E. from the mouth of the Zar river. 
The recovery of Isura brings with it that of 
Rhinnea, and its adjoining islet, in which were 
stone columm, with inscriptions in unknown 
characters* For Pliny connects these two 
islands with Isura ; and they, accordingly, lie 
together, at the distance of five miles from Sheck 
Sure, E. N. E., in the East India Company’s 
chart, and are the only islands in its neighbour- 
hood. Omoenus, Etaxalos, and Onchobricse, three 
islands previously mentioned by Pliny, are, pro- 
bably, Bumose and the two Tunmbs; but we 
have no data for distributing the names. 

The same observation applies to the ports, 
Machorbae and Groboea, who e only represent- 
atives Avould seem to be Bhums, and Cuscan at 
the point of Cape Mussendom. But, on doubling 
this cape, Pliny’s lights open upon us, in thick 
succession, and with continually increasing clear- 
ness, unveiling the entire eastern coast of Om^n 

* Isura, Rhinnea, et proxima, in qua scripted sunt steles lapideee. Uteris 
incognitis. (Pliny, vi. 32.) Were one of our cruisers directed to send 
a boat to examine the smaller of the two islets adjoining Sheik Sure, 
the inscriptions mentioned by Pliny may very probably be found. If 
in the same characters with those discovered in Hadramaut and Yemen, 
the date of those characters would thus be traced to a very remote an- 
tiquity. 

Q 2 
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to the Indian Ocean. His first point, outside 
Cape Mussendom, is his Dabanegoris regio ; this 
is, evidently, Daba or Dobba, one degree south 
of the cape. His next is Mom Orsa cum portu 
(literally, in Arabic, “the transverse moun- 
tain”): its position is effectually determined from 
the East India Company’s chart ; where, about 
a third of a degree south of Daha, a great 
mountain, at right angles with the mountains 
of Lima, runs right down to the sea, while at 
its base lies the port of Chorfakan. Pliny’s 
Mom Tricoryphos, which comes immediately 
after, is a probable corruption of Chorfakan, 
like Coromanis from Ghorboobian. The par- 
ticular mountain intended I am unable to point 
out.* Next to Mons Orsa, he places the Sinus 

* Abulieda, however, supplies light, which may lead to its discovery ; 
for there can be little doubt that the mountain named by him Al Dordour, 
or ** the three-topped mountain,” and described as situated in the Indian 
ocean, near the mouth of the Persian Gulf, is the same with Mons 7Vf- 
eoryphosi or “ three-headed mountain ” of Pliny. According to Abul- 
feda, its tops alone rise above the sea, the base being under water. The 
original description is so curious and minute, that I shall give it for the 
bitter guidance of navigators on this coast, who may be induced to com« 
plete the restoration. From the text of Abulfeda, I am unable to deter- 
mine whether A1 Dordour should be sought on the Arabian, or on the 
Persian, side of the sea of Oman. 

c3^ 
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Duatm ; this is the bay of Madeha ; the next 
station south of the mountain just described, 
and of its port Chorfakan. The regio Cardalena 
would seem to be JVahel at least, no nearer 
representative, in name and site, offers. The 
imulcB SolanidcB must be, for there are no others, 
the isles of Sohar. It is, apparently, these 
islands, which Pliny, presently after, discrimi- 
nates specifically by their names.* Littus Ham- 
nuBum^ ubi auri metalla : Pliny’s Littus Ham- 
maeuni (as I have elsewhere proved) is the strand 
or shore of Maham, between the towns of Sohar 
and Sib. I had fixed it at Maham, guided by 
the coincidence of name alone, before aware of 
the decisive passage of Niebuhr, which converts 
etymological probability into physical demon- 
stration ; the town of Maham being seated on the 
only strand which breaks the precipitous coast 
of Om&n. Here, then, we cast anchor, as in a 
sure port, whence to survey, and adjust by com- 
parison with the modern, the classical localities 
on both sides. The Jiumina, Thamar, Amnon, 
are the rivers of Sib and Oman, which enclose 
between their mouths (an interval of fifty miles) 

— Abulfed. Descript. Mar. Pers. p. 69. ap. Hudson, tom. iii. 

* See p. 229. 

Q 3 
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the level strand of Maham. The insulce, Pteros, 
Lahatanis, Cohoris, Sambracate, correspond in 
number, and the last of the four at least in 
name, with the Sohar isles, as laid down in the 
East India Company’s chart. These isles lie under 
the Libanotophoros, or region of incense ; and 
two of them plainly, Labatanis and Sambracate, 
bore names connected with the incense trade. Of 
the last, Sambracate, Pliny remarks, that it lay 
opposite a town on the continent, bearing the 
same name.* This remark identifies it with 
Burka, the last of the Sohar islands, and opposite 
the town of Burka on the coast. The change of 
Sambracate into Burka is one of the most fami- 
liar of Arabic contractions. This port it was 
which gave name to the Myrrha Sembracena, so 
famous among the ancients; and thus noticed 
and derived by Pliny . . . Quinta, Sembracena, a 
civitate regni SabcBorum mari proxima.^ Accord- 
ingly, Sambracate is mentioned by him in juxta- 
position with the Scenitce Sabcei. A little above 
the Sohar isles, the sea-port of Jjua answers, ap- 
parently, to his Portus Leupa& ; and, some way 
below them, the river Masora, or Moiesur, cer- 
tainly corresponds with his flumen Mysecros. 
At this part of the coast, two names occur in 

* Sambracate, et oppidum eodem nomine in continent^ — Lib. vi. § 32. 
f Lib. xii. 
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conjunction in Pliny, and recur in conjunction 
in the actual geography of OmAn, which happily 
unite in conducting us to that restoration, which 
I have spoken of as the most important on this 
side of Arabia. The Sabsean emporium of Acilla 
(in his day the central point, on this coast, of 
Indian navigation *) is placed by Pliny in juxta- 
position with the regio Amithoscuta. But the 
name of Acilla answers to Al Ceti, and that of 
Amithoscuta to Al Muscat^ neighbouring sea- 
ports of Omto, between the Moiesur and Sib 
rivers, parted from each other by the narrow 
interval of only betAveen two and three miles. 
This double coincidence decides the identity of 
Amithoscuta with Muscat ; Avhich has long super- 
seded Al Ceti, as the mart of Indian commerce. 
But however decisive this proof, it does not 
stand alone. Ptolemy’s coast of Om&n contains 
but a single sea-port, his Cryptus portus (“the 
hidden harbour ”). The name is clearly descrip- 
tive, and it is descriptive exclusively of Muscat : 
for this port is represented, by the latest au- 

* “Emporium eorum Acilla, ex quo in Tndiam navigatur.”. . . 
Nat. Hist. lib. vi. § 32. As the Acilla of Pliny, and the Moscha of 
Ptolemy and Arrian, were alike emporiums of the Indian trade, it 
follows they could hardly be adjoining ports, on the same coast of Oman. 
This consideration alone is decisive against the identity of Moscha por- 
tus with Mu.scat. Muscat must first have risen into notice after the de- 
cay of Acilla. It existed centuries before Mahomet. — See Wellsted, 
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thorities, as so shut out from the sea by the 
rocks which encompass this noble harbour, that 
the first sight of the entrance is obtained, only on 
the actual approach of the vessel in front of the 
basin before the town.* This cryptic port is well 
described by Niebuhr : — “ — c, Mask^t, est la 

ville la plus consid(^rable de V Oman, et la plus 
connue aux Europ4ens. EUe est situee au 
23“ 37' de latitude, et au bout meridional d’un 
golfe, qui a environ 900 pas gdometriques de 
long, sur 400 de large : a I’Est, comme a TOuest, 
il est borde de rochers escarpes, dans I’enceinte 
desquels les plus grandes vaisseaux sont a I’abri 
de tous les vents. Aux deux cOt^s de ce beau 
port il y a quelques batteries, et quelques petits 
forts, dont les plus considerables, et les meUleurs, 
sont ceux de Merdni et de Jeldli, assis aux deux 
c6tes de la ville sur des rochers hauts et escarpes, 
et propres a la defendre du cote de la mer. Par 

* “ On the 8th of July we entered the cove of Muscat, This singular 
harbour, the best, and almost only one-, on this part of the Arabian coast, is 
formed, on the south-eastward, by the Muscat Island, a ridge of rocks 
from 200 to 300 feet high, which is separated from the main land by a 
narrow channel, capable of admitting small boats ; and on the other, or 
north-western side, by a ridge of mountains that project into the sea. 
The cove, from its entrance to the interior extremity, is about a mile 
deep, running to the south by west, and about half that space in breadth : 
it is open to the north and north-west, but sheltered from all other winds. 
The anchorage is good throughout, and there are no dangers ; hut the en- 
trance is so little conspicuous, that a stranger, unacquainted with the black 
rocks that surround it, would scarcely detect it, on arriving from seaJ*' —— 
Fraser’s Khorasan, pp, 5, 6. ed. 4to. 
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tout, oil les rochers et le port ne couvrent pas la 
ville, elle est enferm^e d’une muraille. Derri^re 
cette muraille s’ouvre line assez grande plaine, 
termin^e par des rochers, qui n’ont que trois 
issues 6troites.” Thus answering by name to 
Pliny’s nomenclature, and by nature to Ptolemy’s 
description, we see united, in Muscat, the A7ni- 
thoscuta of the one, with the Cryptos portus of 
the other.* By this one restoration, D’AnvUle’s 
dream (which, on the sole strength of similarity 
of name, in the face of all the counter-evidences 

* The singular circumstance, that Cri/ptus portus, ur Muscat, is the 
only harbour noticed by Ptolemy on the whole coast of Oman, becomes 
easily accounted for, when we find this port, if not the only one, certainly 
the only one worth notice. The harbourless character of the coast north 
of Muscat is thus described by, Lieut. Wellsted:— “ The anchorage at 
Burka is an open roadstead, affording no protection against the prevailing 
breezes. The same remark applies to nearly every town on the coast ; and 
they have, in consequence, but few bagalas of any burthen trading along 
it. Merchandize is brought from, or conveyed to, Muscat in small boats, 
of from thirty to fifty tons burthen. Vessels of this size, upon the ap- 
proach of bad weather, are hauled upon shore, beyond the action of the 
sea, with little difficulty.” . . . . “ From Maskat to Schinas, the coast of 
Oman is remarkably destitute of harbours ; the only shelter the whole 
line affords being some narrow salt-water creeks, or khores, as they are 
styled by the Arabs, which have only a sufficient depth of water to admit 
vessels of two feet draught. The inhabitants, in consequence, possess 
few boats of larger size than can be accommodated within them, or hauled 
upon the beach ; which, upon the appearance of a north-wester, they 
most commonly do. In the date season, they follow the same plan, 
until they are freighted, and again launched for the purpose of proceeding 
to their destination. But the communication with the several ports 
seems more general by land than by water.” (Travels in Arabia, vol. i. 
pp. 184. and 233.) After these descriptions of the coast, it is impossible 
to mistake the reason of Ptolemy’s omissions : he confines his notice to 
the single port of Oman worth mentioning. 
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accumulated by Vincent, would confound Moscha 
with Muscat, and the Syagrian promontory with 
Kas al Hhad) is dissolved into thin air ; the 
southern coast resumes its natural and proper 
order ; and justice, however late, is done to the 
two great ancients, whom it has been so long 
the fashion with modern science to depreciate 
and explode. 

It remains only to collect the few scattered 
rays, which Ptolemy and Pliny together throw 
upon the remainder of the eastern coast, and 
upon the more inland towns and tribes of the 
maritime province of Om&n.* Our first step 
will illustrate the correctness with which Pliny’s 
Amithoscuta has been identified with Muscat. 
His next port, after AcUla and Amithoscuta, is 
Damnia ; and the next, after Muscat and Al 
Ceti, in the modern geography of this coast, is 
Dagma. The identification of classical with 
modem geography, at any given point, can 
scarcely be carried higher, than by this triple 
coincidence of names and sites. The proof that 
the localities of Pliny are here in their right 
places, becomes, if possible, still more clear, as 
we go on from these towns to the tribes adjoin- 


* Mr. Fraser agrees with Ptolemy, in making Oman extend westward, 
as far as the island of Serapis or Mazcira. — See Travels in Khorasan, 
p. 11. 
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ing. Next to Damnia, Pliny disposes the Wzi 
and Drimati. The Mxzi answer to the people 
of Masora ; the Drimati to the inhabitants of 
Bunder Djurahm : two sea-ports marked, in the 
East India Company’s chart, at opposite sides of 
Ras al Hhad. 

One existing sea-port only, on this coast, 
Ku7’iat, at the mouth of the Moiesur river, is 
unnoticed by Pliny or Ptolemy : its antiquity, 
however, appears undoubted ; for it is mentioned 
by Stephanus under the name of Kurtaia, as a 
city on the coast of the Erythraean sea, to which 
Artaxerxes banished the satrap Megabizus.* 
The site of Kurtaia, opposite Persia, thus unites 
with the name, to establish its identity with 
Kuriat. 

In the Didymi monies and Abissagi of Ptolemy, 
a port and mountain-range on his southern 
coast of Om&n, we trace the Eodanda deserta 
and Basag of Pliny : in other words, the port of 
the Gulf of Bassos^ ^ with the Palheiros moun- 
tains behind it. These localities are connected 

* Kvpraia, 'ir6\is ip rp EpvOp^ ^a\dcr(rp, ds ^p (mipd)pi(TfP*ApT0i^4p^r}s, 
— Steph. in voc. 

f Abissa is simply Al Bassos — the gulf and port of Bassas — the ar* 
tide being incorporated with the name. It is clear, from his description 
of their position and products, that the Abaseni of Stephanus (^Al Baseni)^ 
who lay east of Hadramaut, and whose territory produced myrrh and 
frankincense^ were the inhabitants of Abissa, which joins the Lihanoto- 
phorus. ASatnivoXi ^Opos ’Apa^las* Ovpdptos ip ApaSiKwp rplrtff * ** Mcr^ 
:Sa9atovs, XarpafJL&prai nod ASaffriPol*'* aal ird\ip* “ ^ '*■»>' *A€ao'ifP&p 
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with a people, and with events, which transport 
us, from the days of the Greeks and Romans, to 
our own country and times. The Bliulcei, a 
people of southern Arabia, are placed by Ptolemy 
in conjunction with his OmanitcB. Their name 
and their position determine, beyond all doubt, 
the identity of the Bliidcd with the Beni Boo- 
Allee Arabs; a race of pirates, whose sea-port 
lies, apparently, on the Gulf of Bassas, and their 
strong-hold in the Palheiros mountains behind it ; 
and whose ferocious bravery will longbe memorable 
in the annals of our Indian empire, for the anni- 
hilation of one considerable British force, and the 
desperate resistance which it opposed to a second, 
and overwhelming expedition. How little could 
Ptolemy or Pliny have foreseen, when they de- 
sribed these wild localities, that Britain, the re- 
motest province of the West, become in her 
turn “ the first of the nations,” should one day 
summon her armies from conquered India, from 
realms where the Roman eagles never flew, to 
land at Tsor, and level with the dust of their 
deserts the mountain fastness of the Bliulsei ! 

(Tfi^pvTiv Ka\ 6(r<roi/^ KciX ^vfilafiat Kal KeprraBov.** Uranius adds, 

“ yeupyovfft de Kal voptpoprjv voltiv elK4\7iv c&fiari Tvplov (Stepli. 

in voc.) This is clearly the indigo plant. Is indigo still cultivated in 
the neighbourhood of the Gulf of Bassas ? Mr. Cruttenden found it in 
Yenaen, at Dorab ; “ We found the fig, plantain, orange, citron, and a 
little indigoy growing among the coffee.** — Journey from Mokha to 
Sana'a, ap. Journal of Royal Geographical Society, vol. viii. p. 278. 
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East of the Bliuhei, under the mountains of 
the Asabi, Ptolemy disposes the Kottabani : these 
(we have elsewhere seen*) are the Beni Kahtan 
Arabs, whose Bedouin encampments exteifd to 
the mountains of Om&n. The name and site of 
one of their towns, Ptolemy’s vicus Jerachum, 
on his Lar Jiuvius^ are perfectly preserved in 
Djdr or Osjan, a town of Om&n, on the Zar 
river. In the same neighbourhood, Ptolemy 
supplies the following materials for further re- 
storations : . . . Rhabana Regia answers well, in 
name and position, to Oabrin ; Chabuata to 
Gabbi ; and Appa to Af, or Ophor. On the 
other, or southern side of the mountains, Pliny’s 
Forts Dora and people of the Darrce, we natur- 
ally refer to the town of Dahra and its inha- 
bitants; as, in the opposite direction, towards 
Cape Mussendom, his Qlari seems not an im- 
probable contraction for the people of Dsjulfar. 

The very imperfect acquaintance betrayed, 
alike by ancient and modern authorities, with 
the inland pai'ts of Om^nf, has induced me to 
include what scanty information we possess on 
this head, within the present section, as too 
slight for separate examination. 

• Vol. I. § ii. 

t Parts of the interior were visited by the late Lieutenant Wellsted : 
but owing to the very few localities noticed by the ancients, there is 
little light to be gained from his topography of the country. 
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SECTION V. 

INLAND DISTRICTS. 

In their geography of the interior, the ancients 
have not failed to distinguish the names, and 
define the relative positions, of the various tribes 
who inhabited the borders, or wandered over the 
wastes, of the Desert Arabia. With rare ex- 
ceptions, however, their descriptions in this 
quarter are too general, and the limits of “ the 
mingled people that dwell in the wilderness” too 
vague and uncertain, for our guidance in the ex- 
act verification of the classical, from the modem 
geography of these parts. Thus we learn from 
Ptolemy, that the tracts lying from north to south, 
along the Euphrates and Babylonia, were tenanted 
by the Cauchabeni, the .Slsitae, the Marteni, 
Masani, and Orcheni ; those on the opposite side, 
bordering on Syria, by the Catanii and Batanaei ; 
tl^e central desert, by the Agraei ; and the inland 
parts, adjoining the mountain-frontier of Arabia 
Felix, by the Agubeni and Raabeni. His de- 
scription, however, rather indicates the direction, 
than defines the positions, of these several tribes. 
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Of the denominations themselves, some, as the 
iEsitae and Batanaei, are evidently territorial ; 
others, as the Cauchabeni (Beni Caucbab, or 
“ sons of the stars,” the astronomers of the 
Chaldean border) are characteristic ; the remain- 
der, apparently, are patronymics. Among these 
last, we can have no difficulty in recognizing the 
Katanii and Agrsei of Ptolemy, in the Bedouin 
Kahtanys and Hagarenes ; the former of whom, 
we are informed by Burckhardt*, range the 
northern desert, at the present day, from Basra 
to the neighbourhood of the Hauran and Aleppo. 
Their inland position, on the frontier of Arabia 
Felix and in the neighbourhood of Tlmuba, 
would appear to fix the Agubeni, or “ Beni 
Ayfib,” at or near O Daib, the only settled 
habitation of man in* the central desert. The 
denominations of Nebi Ayfib, a town on the 
Euphrates, and of Djebel Ayfib, a mountain of 
the Hedjaz, would further indicate, as has been 
elsewhere observed, the more wide diffusion of 
the name and race. But a Niebuhr, or a Burck- 
hardt is wanting to restore them. 

It is not until we approach the frontier of the 
ancient Arabia Felix, or the mountain range 
which stretches across the neck of the peninsula, 
that the evidence of names and localities becomes 


• Notes on Bedouins and Waliabees, p. 217. 
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fully available. The positions of towns or tribes 
are, henceforward, often checked, and sometimes 
determined, by cross lines, drawn from the 
Arabian or the Persian Gulf. In adjusting the 
topography of a country inhabited by a more 
dense and settled population, the more known 
places or people throw light upon the less known ; 
while the researches of the closet are now con- 
tinually corrected, or confirmed, by the personal 
observation, or the exact inquiries on the spot, 
of European science. 


scenita:. 

In entering on his delineation of the Happy 
Arabia, Ptolemy pauses only to describe and dis- 
miss in one word, undei' the common denomi- 
nation of Scenites, those nomadic tribes bordering 
its mountains on the north, who in every age of 
the world have pitched their tents, and pastured 
their flocks and herds, alternately, in the sands 
of the A1 Dana, or in the valleys of Nedjid. 
■Among other hordes of the northern desert, I 
•vyould observe in passing, that, under this com- 
mon name, seems merged the great Bedouin tribe 
of Aeneze, which, both in site and habits, falls 
peculiarly under Ptolemy’s description. 
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SABACENJ, OB ZAMABENI. 

Next to the ScenitaB on the south, the Alex- 
andrine geographer disposes the Saraceni ; a name 
and race described by Marcian as extending 
across the neck of the peninsula, from gulf to 
gulf. As they stand thus placed in contrast 
with the “ dwellers in tents,” the Saraceni of 
Ptolemy must be a people with fixed abodes. 
Now the first settlers inland, next to the great 
northern desert, are the powerful tribe of 
Beni Shammar, inhabiting the mountain dis- 
tricts of Djebal and Belad Shammar. In this 
formidable race, (whose Bedouin encampments 
stiU, as of old, extend to the Euphrates,) while, 
by their geographical position, we are thus 
enabled to recover the Saraceni of Ptolemy and 
Marcian, ... by the evidence of names we are 
conducted to the further restoration of the Za^ 
mareni of Pliny. That the Zamareni of Pliny 
and the Shamarys, or Beni Shammar of Burck- 
hardt, are the same Arab tribe, might be rested 
on the coincidence of name alone, had not the 
Roman geographer happily supplied local land- 
marks to complete the verification. The Za- 
mareni, Pliny informs us, possessed three chief 
towns, Saiace, Scantate^ and Bacas- Chamiri. 
Readers conversant with the changes of nomen- 

VOL. II. B 
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clature in the flexible idioms of the East, will 
easily recognize these classical names, in those 
of three towns of the Djebal and Belad Sham- 
mar ; viz. Saiace, in Sekiale or Saiak, Scantate, 
in Kin, and Bacas- Ghamiri, in Sbica, or Sbica 
Shamary. 

In their respective inland surveys of the penin- 
sula and its inhabitants, Ptolemy and Pliny, it 
may be well here to notice once for all, pursue 
very different methods: while the fomer pre- 
serves the same exact order and connection, so 
observable in his geography of the coasts, the 
latter appears to group his objects somewhat 
arbitrarily, according to rules of connection in 
his own mind, and rather wth reference to the 
relations of longitude or latitude, than with strict 
regard to their juxta-position. An example in 
point presents itself, at the parts we have now 
arrived at. From the Zamareni, or Djebal Sham- 
mar, Pliny carries his eye westward, along the 
same parallel of latitude, into Arabia Petrasa, and 
the district of the Autei, to Ebode, the seat of 
the Helmodenes, and to Emischabales, that of 
the Agacturi. That we are upon sure ground 
in these verifications, will appear from the joint 
evidences of Ptolemy, and of the actual geography 
of these parts. For the Autei of Pliny are, very 
plainly, the Beni Atye of Burckhardt ; the actual 
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inhabitants, at this day, of Ptolemy’s Munichia^w, 
or the desert of Tyh and its vicinity. Imme- 
diately north of this region, again, the occur- 
rence, in Ptolemy, of the to-vm of Eboda, de- 
termines the site of Pliny’s Ehode : while, 
north-west of Eboda, there is no mistaking the 
identity of his Eons Emischabales, the seat of the 
Agacturi, (which he erroneously renders “ op- 
pidum Camelorum”) with the Om-el-Oemal of 
Burckhardt, literally, “ The Fountain of the 
Camels,” or “ Camels’ Well a town and water- 
ing-station stiU in being, in the direction of the 
ancient Ituraja, or Djedour. 

From these detached specimens and guarantees 
of Pliny’s general correctness, we may return, 
with increased confidence, to more central and 
important verifications. 


NABATiEI AND THIMANEI. 

In our survey of the Arabian coasts, we have 
already noticed the two great tribes, of the 
Nabatheans, and the Thimanei, Themi, or Beni 
Temyn, in their primitive and proper seats, at 
opposite sides of the peninsula ; the former on 
the Arabian, the latter, on the Persian Gulf. 
But Pliny bespeaks attention to their inland 

B 2 
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settlements, by his remarkable statement, that 
the most ancient authorities placed these widely- 
parted nations in juxtaposition with each other.* 
This juxta-position plainly implies their meeting, 
in the progress of settlement, at some central 
point. The point of junction, if still capable of 
being ascertained, can hardly fail to throw im- 
portant light on the classical geography of the 
interior. 

Now it fortunately happens that the incidental 
statement of Pliny is fully borne out, by the 
independent authorities of Ptolemy, of Strabo, 
and of Abulfeda. 

1. Ptolemy informs us, that the Nabatheans 
extended, in an eastern direction, to the western 
foot of the famous Zames Mons, or Mount Za- 
metas.f And, whatever difficulties may stand in 
the way as to determining its precise position, 
there cannot be a question, that the Mount 
Zametas of the ancients was a mountain of the 
interior, and should be sought for among the 
mountains of Nedjd. 

2. Strabo, in his account of the expedition of 
^lius Gallus, corroborates (as will appear in my 
notice of that expedition) the statements of both 

• Nabatasis Thimaneos junxerunt veteres. — vi. 32. 
f Elra irapa rhv Zdfirirav rh Upos, ieirb fjtbv ahrov^ Nafraratoi, 

— vi. 7. 
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Pliny and Ptolemy, as to the inland settlements 
of the Nabatheans ; since Aretas, the friend and 
ally of the Romans, the seat of whose rule will 
be shown to have lain in Kasym, was himself, 
according to Strabo, the kinsman of Obodas, 
and, consequently, a Nabathean. 

3. As the Nabatsei and Thimanei met, some- 
where, at a central point, and as the former 
people certainly reached to the western foot of 
Mount Zames, ... it is clear that, if the settle- 
ments of the latter can be shown to terminate on 
an inland mountain range, that mountain range 
must be the Zames Mons of the ancients. That 
the settlements of the Thimanei, in point of fact, 
did so terminate, stands attested by the unques- 
tionable authority of Abulfeda ; who, in his Ara- 
bian geography, distinguishes the town of Ramah 
(the Marata of Ptolemy), seated on the lofty 
range north of Derayeh, near its western ex- 
tremity, as the last town of the Beni Temyn* 
In the mountains of Ramah or Sumama, in the 
heart of Nedjd, we thus apparently recover, at 
once, the true point of junction of the Kabataei 
and Thimanei, and (a desideratum of the highest 
value for the adjustment of the classical geo- 
graphy of the interior) the true position of the 
ancient Mount Zametas. 

Descript. Arab. pp. 1 1, 12. — * 

R 3 
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But, if the latter inference be correct, it will 
be borne out by our further success, in the re- 
covery, in this neighbourhood, of the several 
people and places, which are disposed, by Ptolemy, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Mount Za- 
metas. The more closely the case is tried by 
this test, the more strongly will the proof be 
established. 


MASiEMANES. 

The Arab tribe thus named by Ptolemy, is 
the first of the several tribes mentioned by biTn 
in connection with his Zames Mons, at the foot 
of which range he describes them as seated. The 
description answei's most exactly, both as to 
name and position, to the Beni Saman or Shaman, 
a strong tribe of Nedjd, inhabiting the country 
immediately north of the mountains of Sumama. 
This warlike people is noticed by Burckhardt, 
as, in conjunction with the Aenezes, fiercely dis- 
puting, with the Meteyr and Beni Kahtan Arabs, 
the exclusive right of pasturage in Nedjd.* As 
we proceed to adjust, after Ptolemy’s order, the 
adjoining tribes, we shall find, at each step, fresh 
confirmation of the identity of his Massemanes 
with the Beni Shaman. 


• Travels in Arabia, vol. ii. Appendix, pp. 400 , 401 . 
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VADENI. 

In juxtaposition with the Massemanes, and, like 
them, as borderers on the confines of his Zames 
Mons, Ptolemy next notices a tribe called Vadeni 
(OuaSi^vot). The name is territorial. The Wiz- 
deni correspond accurately, in name and site, 
with the inhabitants of Wady Sarr ; a tract lying 
under the southern side of the mountains of 
Sumama, and described, by Burckhardt, as “ a 
broad sandy valley with pasturage, which con- 
tinues, for several days, towards Derayeh, through 
the district of Woshem.”* 

ASTAPENI. 

East of Mount Zames, our author mentions the 
Asateni or Astapeni. His Astapeni, or Beni 
Asian, are obviously the tribe or tribes border- 

* Tliat Wady Sarr was, anciently, the seat of a settled people, we 
learn with certainty from Captain Sadlicr’s description ; who passed 
through this valley, on his route from Derayeh to Medina. Leaving 
Deriah to the right, we soon entered a deep ravine, by a very abrupt 
descent, and continued a N. N.W. route through a sandy run, which 
appeared to be the bed of a torrent ; and halted at 4 p.m. at Oineeah, 
anciently Deriah. This is an extensive valley of ruins, in which are some 
inhabitants, and very extensive date plantations and fig trees. The 
valley has also, at some former period, been well peopled ; but now presents 
a scene of wretchedness.” (MS. Journal.) It is satisfactory to obtain 
this confirmation of the position of Ptolemy’s Vadeni ; whom, years before 
I had obtained access to Captain Sadlier’s Journal, I had been led, in the 
course of my arrangement of Ptolemy’s positions, to Identify with the 
inhabitants of Wady Sarr. Compare Burckhardt ut supra, p. 398. 

R 4 
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ing on the Asian river, in the province of 
Lachsa or El Ahsa, and lying, as described, to 
the eastward of the great Sumama range. This 
verification is strengthened by the name stand- 
ing next in order. 


lOLISITA!. 

Seated, like the Astapeni, eastward of Mount 
Zames, we easily and safely recognize, in the 
lolisitCB of Ptolemy, the adjoining tribes of the 
neighbouring province of El Ahsa, the district 
which borders the mountains of Sumama on the 
east. 


KATANIT^. 

The countiy south of Mount Zames, Ptolemy 
peoples with the Katanitae. These are the Be- 
douin Kahtanys, already alluded to, belonging to 
the great southern tribe of Beni Kahtan : “ large 
parties of whom (Burckhardt informs us) pas- 
ture their cattle in the province of Nedjed ; 
where they make common cause with the Me- 
teyr tribe against the Aenezes and Beni Shaman. 

TANUIT^. 

The TanuitcB, a tribe placed by Ptolemy ad- 
joining the Katanitae, to the south, are the Tanu- 
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chitcB of Arabian history ; a tribe of anigrants 
from Yemen, who, after the flood of Aram, set- 
tled at Hagar in Bahrein.* 

The position of Ptolemy’s Manitce, west of his 
Katanitae, and of Zames Mons, together with the 
near resemblance of name, implies their being the 
same with the Mezeyne of Burckhardt ; the most 
eastern of the Harb tribes, situated on the bor- 
ders of Kasym, in the line of country between 
Medina and Deray eh. 

SALAPENI. 

The Manitae were bordered on the north by 
the Salapeni ; whose classical name most plainly 
marks (as we have previously noticed) their 
Joktanite origin. These are the Meteyr, (the 
next neighbours, northward, of the Mezeyne) ; a 
tribe, whose Joktanite origin is doubly proved, 
by their name in Ptolemy, and by their close 
confederacy with the Kahtanys of-Nedjd, men- 
tioned by Burckhardt. The geographical posi- 

* Tonuehits vocabantur, quia »vh$ittA€mt (ijiSiiJ) apud fontem Ha- 

gari ( urbls primariae in Bahrein) ibique fcedus sanciebant. 
Rasmussen, Hist. Frsacip. Arab. Regn. ante Islam, p. 18. 
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tion of the Meteyr, as reported by this traveller, 
tallies accurately, also, with the quarter in 
which the Ptolemaic distribution of the tribes 
surrounding Mount Zames, would naturally lead 
us to seek the Salapeni. “ Meteyr (or, as they 
are sometimes denominated, Emteyr) are a 
strong tribe, consisting of twelve hundred horse- 
men, and from six to eight thousand match- 
locks. They live in Nedjd, chiefly in Kasym, 
and from thence on towards Medina.”* 

We have now made the circuit of the country 
surrounding the great central Nedjd range, or 
the mountains north of Derayeh ; and have 
recovered, in the tribes now actually inhabiting 
it, in most instances with certainty, in aU with 
good probability, the tribes disposed by Ptolemy 
around Mount Zametas. If, to the proof of its 
identity with the Sumama range, thus furnished 
by the coinciding names and positions of the 
surrounding tribes, can be added one derived 
from an equally exact correspondence, in those 
of the ancient and the modem localities of these 
mountains themselves, the restoration, it is con- 
ceived, will be complete. Of this fresh, and in- 
dependent proof, it may suflS.ce to adduce the 
following examples : viz. Ramah answering to 
Marata, Aarud to Oorda, Bubban to Biabanna, 

* Notes on Bedouins and Wahabys, p. 233. 
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SaJerma to Salma, Idara or Arre to Derayeh: 
names of places, all disposed, by Ptolemy, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Mount Zames, and 
aU found, at the present day, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the mountains of Sumama. 
In these mountains, therefore, (may it not be 
pronounced without reserve) is restored to 
classical geography the Zames Mons of antiquity; 
and, in it, the chief key to the classical geo- 
graphy of the interior; which branches, as from 
a common centre, from this key-point. 

In reviewing Ptolemy’s survey of these inland 
parts, his geography of the inland country lying 
west, and south-west, of Mount Zames, claims 
more special attention ; because on its correct 
adjustment will be found to depend the settle- 
ment of one of the important unsettled questions 
in the classical geography of Arabia, . . . the site 
of the Mined. The seat of this great commercial 
people, who divided with the Gerraei the com- 
merce of the peninsula, (transported by d’AnviUe 
to the heart of Yemen, and by Vincent to the 
country of the Asyr Arabs,) assuredly lay, if any 
reliance whatever may be placed in the position 
of Ptolemy, in an inland direction, east-south-east 
of Mecca. For the Minaei, according to him, 
lay immediately south of the regio interior 
myrrifera, and this, again, was situated due south 
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of the Manitae. The Manitse being the same 
with the Mezeyne, this description would identify 
the interior myrrifera with the fruitful mountain 
region east of Tayf*, and the Minaei, conse- 
quently, with the great Ateybe tribe, described, 
by Burckhardt, as the most numerous of the 
tribes of Hedjaz, and inhabiting the rich inland 
country stretching eastward, under those moun- 
tains, from Lye and KoMkh to Taraba. 

Before we proceed with the proofs of these 
verifications, I would notice two restorations in 
this neighbourhood, to which we are conducted 
by Pliny. 


ACHOALI: CARBEI. 

The Achoali and Carrei are placed together 
by Pliny, in an enumeration of Arab tribes evi- 
dently proceeding from north to south ; and, as 
they are also placed in conjunction with the 
Minsei, who lay next them on the south, the posi- 
tions of those tribes, supposing the names to be 
recoverable in the modem geography of the 


* Its site, with that of its inhabitants the Minsei, may be determined 
independently, by the concurrent testimonies of Ptolemy and Pliny ; the 
former places his Chargatha^ and the latter his Karriata^ in conjunction 
with the Minsei. The town thus denominated is clearly that of Karia- 
tain : but Kariatain is seated beneath, or rather upon, the mountains of 
Tayf. 
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country, while they throw light upon each other, 
must doubly reflect light upon that of the 
Minaei. But Pliny supplies a two-fold clue for 
the recovery of those tribes, by his mention of 
the names, not only of the people, but of their 
respective chief towns : Phoda, according to him, 
being the seat of the Achoali, and Carriata, 
that of their neighbours the Carrei. Now, in 
the actual geography of the interior, all the 
four names, with the slightest possible modi- 
fications, stand grouped together, in the very 
quarter where our previous adjustments of the 
classical geography would lead us to look for 
them, . . . the range of mountains running north- 
eastward from Tayf, on the confines of the ter- 
ritory already, independently, assigned to the 
Minsei. For Phoda and the Achoali answer, 
almost to the letter, to Soda and the Ageyl ; 
an ancient tribe, now, as anciently, “ scattered 
about in small numbers among the villages of 
Nedjd*:” and Cariatha and the Carrei., to the 
neighbouring town of Kariatain, and its inha- 
bitants. At this point, Ptolemy comes well in, 
to fix the topography : his Kariatha, corre- 
sponding in site with Kariatain ; and being lo- 
cated, like the Carriata of Pliny, on the borders 
of the Minsei. Colonel Chesney’s account of 
the great Ageyl tribe comes in still more 

Notes on Bedouins and Wahabys, p. 232. 
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happily, to illustrate, at once, the site, and the 
rank among their countr 3 Tnen, of Pliny’s Achoali. 
“ The Aggiel Arabs are the most general carriers 
of the desert ; fheir chief place is at Nedjd, near 
Mecca. They call themselves two millions, and 
may possibly be 300,000 or 400,000. They hire 
themselves out to serve as soldiers to the dif- 
ferent pachas. Many are settled at Dewania, 
and other places along the Euphrates ; others go 
along with their camels in search of employ- 
ment; and the remainder live in the desert. 
This tribe [a decisive proof of their antiquity]., 
according to their own account, was one of the 
original conquerors of Spain ; and they still bear 
the standard of that nation, which they brought 
with them, when they came lately to assist in the 
defence of Bagdad.”* 


By the preceding adjustment, the site of this 
famous inland people seems pretty well deter- 

* Reports on the Navigation of the Euphrates, p. 44. 
f It will be seen, as we proceed, that the chief seats of the Minsei lay 
in the neighbourhood of Mecca. Tlie site of their capital, Carman Reg. 
or Karn al Manzil, within a few miles of Wady Mina, suggests the not 
improbable derivation of their name, from that famous seat of the idolatry 
- - s ^ 

of ancient Arabia. L5^ Locus seu vallis quiedam 

Meecie, ubi sacrificia mactantur. — Ai Giuhari ap. Gol. in voc. 
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mined on the north : if we may trust the joint 
authority of Pliny and Ptolemy, the Minsei lay 
south of Keriatain, or in the plains below the 
mountain chain running east-north-east from 
Tayf. Let us now check the assigned position from 
the opposite side, and see how far their southern 
consists with their northern boundary. On the 
south, according to Ptolemy, the Minaei were 
bounded by the Doreni^ and the Mokoretoe : it 
is impossible to mistake, in the Doreni, the in- 
habitants of Zohran, or in the Mokoretce, those 
of Mekhra ; two adjoining provinces, Ipng south 
of Mecca and Tayf, and crossing the entire 
space between the sea and the uninhabited desert. 
This decisive verification shuts in the ancient 
Minaei, between the mountains of Zohran and 
Mekhra, and those north of Tayf. 

If, within the tract of country comprized be- 
tween these limits, we are able to verify Pliny’s 
report of the chief towns, the territory, and the 
national habits of the Minaei, there cannot, it is 
conceived, remain a reasonable doubt, that we 
are here upon the right ground, and among the 
right people. 

Now, of the towns named, by Pliny, as chief 
seats of the Minaei, that of the CharnuBi (the 
Carman Regia of Ptolemy) finds its represent- 
ative in Karn-al-ManzU, a considerable town still 
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in being between Tayf and Mekka; Marihha 
Baramalacum (Ptolemy’s Maraba or Baraha Me- 
tropolis), in Taraba, in tbe great eastern plain ; 
and Camon, in Karn-drMagsal, upon the moun- 
tains south of Tayf. 

We learn, from Burckhardt, that the great 
Ateybe tribe forms the main population of the 
surrounding country. “ The country about 
Taraba, and thence to KoMkh, is inhabited by 
the Ateybe Arabs, the most numerous of the 
Hedjaz tribes : ” again, “ About Lye and KoMkh, 
live the Arabs of the Ossama tribe, who form 
part of the great Ateybe tribe : ” “ Proceeding 
eastward from Tayf, we find, at Ossoma, a tribe 
of Ateybe.”* 

Let Pliny’s account of the soil and products 
of the country of the Minaei now, in conclusion, 
be compared, with Burckhardt’s account of that 
of the Ateybe Arabs. 

The Minaei, Pliny teUs us, inhabited plains 
equally rich in groves of palms, and oikar fruit- 
trees ; and in pastures for cattle, in which their 
wealth principally consisted, f 

“ To the east of that chain, [the Hedjaz moun- 
tains],” observes Burckhardt, “ are the pMins 


• Travels in Arabia, vol. ii. pp. 382, 383. 

t Minsis, fertiles agros palmetis arbustisque, in pecore divitias. 
vi. 32. 
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inhabited by the powerful tribe of Ateybe, whose 
territory extends as far south as Tayf. Their 
pasturing grounds are excellent. They possess 
great abundance of camels and sheep : they have 
also horses.”* “ Taraba is a considerable town, 
as large as Tayf, and remarkable for its plant- 
ations, that furnish all the surrounding country 
with dates. Taraba is environed with palm-groves 
and gardens, watered by numerous rivulets.” f 

The date groves, and fruit gardens of Tayf, 
are not less celebrated than those of Taraba. 
The union of these features with plains of rich 
pasture, covered with flocks and herds, seems 
peculiar to this part of the country. And as 
this whole region is the scat of the Ateybe Arabs, 
there is no one circumstance of agreement want- 
ing to the proof, that, in the Ateybe of Burck- 
hardt, we recover the descendants and represent- 
atives of the Minaji of Pliny. 

Although, however, d’Anville is greatly in 
error, in carrying (in the face of the consenting 
testimonies of Pliny and Ptolemy) the central 
seat of the ancient Minaei, at least seven degrees 
south of their true position, to Almakarana in 
Yemen, it still is certain, from Pliny’s statement, 
that this people possessed a key to the commerce 

* Notes on Bedouins and Wahabys, p. 238. 
f Travels in Arabia, ii. 382, 383. 

VOL. II. S 
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of the incense country, by haying obtained the 
command of one of the two passes into the D^ebal 
al Kamhr. 

From Pliny’s account we gather, that the in- 
cense trade was originally set on foot, and chiefly 
carried on, by the commercial enterprize of the 
Minaei; who, with this object, appear to have 
formed a factory, or commercial settlement, on 
the southern side of these mountains ; whence 
the incense was conveyed inland through a 
mountain-pass, evidently in their possession. 
Now as of the two emporiums of the trade in 
incense and myrrh noticed by him, on the south- 
ern coast, one, Ausara, lay in the kingdom of the 
Gebanitae, we are left to infer, that the other was 
that belonging to the Minasi ; an inference which 
at once conducts us to Thauane or Doan, and to 
the mountain-pass immediately behind it. 

Due attention to this southern settlement of 
the Minaei, together with our improved know- 
ledge of the interior, may now enable us to clear 
up a diflGiculty in the incense-trade, connected 
with the line of inland carriage, which neither 
Bochart, nor Vincent, was able to overcome. 
Upon this point, the latter writer observes as 
follows : . . . “ The conveyance of this drug by 
land, Pliny informs us, was through Thomna, 
the capital of the Gebanites, to Gaza on the coast 
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of Palestine, by. a caravan that was sixty-two 
[sixty-five] days in its progress. . . . The course 
of this conveyance is not easy to comprehend ; 
for, if the commodity passed by a caravan, the 
Min6ans were centrical, and the usual carriers 
from Gerrha on the Gulph of Persia, as well as 
from Hadramaiit and Sab^a, to Petra in Idu- 
mea ?”* 

Correctly concluding, with Bochart, the Geba- 
nitse to be the same people with the Katabeni, 
but partaking, at the same time, his erroneous 
supposition, that the inhabitants of the kingdom 
of Katabania, in the south-western angle of the 
peninsula, were the only people of the name. 
Dean Vincent, from these premises, justly argues, 
that, as Thomna, their capital, where the incense 
merchants paid tribute, must, on this supposition, 
have lain in the territory of Maphartis, near the 
coast, “ they would move, not by caravans, but 
by sea.” According to this view of the position 
of Thomna and the Gebanita?, the course of con- 
veyance is certainly not easy to comprehend. But 
the diflEiculty will readily disappear, if it can be 
shown, that it has its rise solely in a mistake as 
to the true site of the Gebanitaj here spoken of. 
The site of Pliny’s Gebanitae is determined by his 
mention of their chief towns, Thomna exid-Nagiah. 

* Commerce and Navigation of the Indian Ocean, vol. ii. p. 339. 

s 2 
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Thomna, indeed, does not appear in the modem 
geography of Arabia, but Nagiah, fortunately, 
is still in being, and seated inland, long. 46° 20', 
lat. 18° 40', between two and three degrees to 
the south-east of Nedjran and Beishe. Its near 
connection with Nagia, as lying within the same 
territory, and its recorded distance of sixty-five 
caravan days’ journey from Gaza, concur in 
placing the Tamna of Pliny also in this neigh- 
bourhood, somewhat more to the south, and, 
consequently, in identifying it with Ptolemy’s 
Thumna, the seat of his Kithebanitae, situated in 
lat. 17° 15'. 

That we are here upon the very ground of 
Pliny’s Gebanitaj, can now be brought to a de- 
cisive test by the aid of Burckhardt ; from whom 
we learn, that the whole country round Nagiah 
is peopled by the Beni Kahtan Arabs ; the 
great tribe whose name is variously disguised in 
the classical geographers, under the modifications 
of Katabeni, Kithebanitae, and Gebanitae. “ About 
three or four days’ journey to the E. and S.E. of 
Beishe, the plain is covered with numerous en- 
campments of the Kahtan Arabs f”* Again, 
“ southward of Wady Beishe are the Beni 
Kahtan^ a large tribe, the strongest and most 


• Travels in Arabia, vol. ii. p. 384. 
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considerable between the Ateybe and Hadra- 
mauV'* 

Instead, therefore, of being sought, after the 
notion of Bochart and Vincent, in the ancient 
Katabania, the Gebanitae of Pliny are found, at 
this day, in their descendants the Beni Kahtan, 
where he has disposed them, in the neighbour- 
hood of Nagiah; and still interposed between 
the Ateybe and Hadramaiit, as they had been, 
anciently, between Hadramaiit and the Minsei. 
By this verification, the course of the incense 
caravans, and the tribute of one fourth exacted at 
Tamna, by the king of the Gebanitae, are rendered 
perfectly intelligible : the direct inland route 
from the incense mountains passing necessarily 
through his territory; and the Minasi of the in- 
terior being thus unavoidably dependent, for 
their communications with their settlement on 
the coast, on their powerful and warlike neigh- 
bours of the south-eastern plains. 


SAIUEI. 

The position of Ptolemy’s inland Sabaai is well 
determined, by his statement, that they lay south 
of the Minsei, and adjoining the MocoretcB. And, in 


* Notes on Bedouins and Waliabys, p. 243. 

8 3 
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the very position thus clearly assigned them, we 
recover this people, at the present day, in the 
Beni Sahya of Burckhardt : a tribe seated still, 
as of old, in the district adjoining that of Mek- 
rah on the east ; their chief town being Ranye.* 


ANCHITJE OR BACHILIT.®. 

These Sabaei of Ptolemy are followed, on the 
south, by his Anchitce. For the recovery of this 
people, we require the united lights of Ptolemy, 
Pliny, Stephanus, and Burckhardt. It is known 
that the same Arab tribe frequently goes under 
several different names, . . . that of the ancestor, 
that of their territory, or one derived from some 
distinguishing characteristic. The Anchitae of 
Ptolemy seem an example in point : for their name 
indicates a branch of the Kahtanys or Beni Kah- 
tan ; their geographical position, next to the Sabaei 
or Beni Sabya, argues them the same people with 
the Bachilitce of Ptolemy, or the inhabitants of 
Beishe, or Baisath Joktan ; while SylcBtim, a town 
placed by Ptolemy in their territory, appears, from 
its site, to be identical with Beishe, and, from its 
name, to be, not improbably, the seat of the 
Salamii of Stephanus, or “ the sons of peace,” so 


Notes on Bedouins and Wahabys, p. 243. 
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called from their alliance with the Nabatheans.* 
Now, if aU these indications are found to concur, 
at this point, in the actual geography of the 
neighbourhood, the idehtification would seem to 
be made good. Their concurrence is established 
by the following statement of Burckhardt : “ At 
Banye are the Beni Sabya, and about Wady 
Beislie, the Beni Salem, whose numbers amount 
to five thousand matchlocks. Southward of them 
are the Beni Kahtan, a large tribe ; the strongest 
and most considerable between the Ateybe and 
Hadramaiit.” The origin of the titular name 
Beni Salem or Soualeme,we learn from Stephanus: 
that they, also, are Kahtanys, is proved by the 
name of their chief town, Baisath Joktan, the 
most ancient denomination of Beishef : that they 
are the branch of the great Kahtan tribe styled 
by Ptolemy Anchitfe, appears, lastly, from the 
fact, that the Sabsei, the Anchitae, and the Ki- 
thibanitas, follow each other in precisely the same 
order in his distribution, as that in which the 
Beni Sabya, the Beni Sdlem, and the Beni Kahtan 
of the south-eastern plain, succeed each other in 
Burckhardt. 

* J^ahdijuoif ^0uos *Apd€(i)t/' 2(iAa^a 9^, rj tipfiyyi' *Clyofid(r0ri(rau dh, dvh 
rod ivcnrovhoi yeyovivai rots Na€araioi5. — Steph. Byz. in voc. 

f Jectanis noraen hodieque incorruptum superest, in urbe territorii 

Mechensis Baisath- Jektan Bochart, Geogr. Sacr., lib. ii. 

cap. XV. ap. tom. iii. c. 98. 

s 4 
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KITHIBANITAl, OR GEBANIT^. 

The people thus variously denominated by 
Ptolemy and Pliny, are plainly the Beni Kahtan 
Arabs last alluded to, or the main body of this 
great tribe ; whose central seat is still, where 
Pliny places that of the Gebanitae, at Nagiah ; 
and whose encampments are described, by Burck- 
hardt, as covering, for several days’ journey, the 
plains extending south-east of Beishe, in the di- 
rection of Hadramaiit. 


MADASAEA. 

Adjoining his Kithibanitae on the south, 
Ptolemy inserts a town, or district, named Mada- 
sara. For Jfadasara, read Fadasara, and we 
have here the fVadi Dowdser of Burckhardt; a 
district bounding, to the south, the territory of 
the Beni Kahtan of the south-eastern plain, and 
inhabited by a tribe of the same name. “ South- 
east of Beishe, four or five days, live the Dowdser 
Arabs during the winter.” “ The Beni Dowdser 
[are] a wild tribe, but little connected with any 
settlers.’* 

* Travels in Arabia, vol. ii. p. 385., and Notes on Bedouins and 
Wahabys, p, 24.3. 
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SOPHANITiE. 

In similar juxtaposition with the Kithibanitae, 
or Bedouin Kahtanys of the south-eastern plain, 
we find, in Ptolemy, a tribe named SophanitcB. 
These are the Beni Sofydn^ the Bedouin branch 
of the powerful Thekyf tribe ; the main body of 
which inhabits the country about Tayf, and 
along the eastern declivity of the great Hedjaz 
chain of mountains. They are thus noticed 
by Burckhardt : “ The principal tribes of the 
Thekyf are Beni Sofydn^ who live altogether as 
Bedouins."* The roving habits of these Beni 
Sofydn, which brought them thus into contact 
with their more southern neighbours the Kah- 
tanys, render it less easy to ascertain the point 
of contact, than in the preceding examples of 
more settled tribes. The position of their main 
tribe, the Thekyf, along the eastern side of the 
Hedjaz mountains, sufficiently marks, however, 
that the line of contact lay north of the south- 
eastern plains, or towards Tayf and Taraba. 

MABITHiB MONTES. 

For the recovery and adjustment of the few 
remaining inland tribes and positions, Ptolemy 

* Notes on Bedouins and Wahabys, p. 242. 
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takes the Marithse Montes, on the opposite side 
of the peninsula, as the point of reference. A 
close analysis of the surrounding localities iden- 
tifies these mountains with the inland range 
south of the Astan river ; in other words, with 
the mountains of Yemama. 


MAOCOSMUS* METROPOLIS: AMAT H EI. 

In this quarter, our attention is first arrested 
by two names, the one answering, apparently, 
to that of the capital, the other to that of the 
people, of this central province : for the Mao- 
cosmus Metropolis of Ptolemy is an easy ampli- 
fication of the city, and the Amaihei, an inland 
tribe mentioned by Pliny, an easy contraction 
for the inhabitants, of Jemdma. As, according 
to Mr. Sale, “ the chief city, JemS,ma, which 
gives name to the province, was anciently called 
Jaio t,” . . . the nati'^e, it appears, prepared the way 
for classical modifications of this name. The 
probability of these restorations will be found to 
gain strength, as we trace, in Ptolemy and Pliny, 
the neighbouring localities. 


* Palate MS. MaotricdTros. 


f Preliminary Dissertation, p. 7. 
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LABBI8: inapha: rhadamasi. 

In the neighbourhood of his Nascus*, Maos- 
copus, or Maocosmus Metropolis (for the MSS. 
supply three versions of the name), Ptolemy 
notices, in one direction, the town of Labris, in 
another, the town or district of Inapha. In 
the actual topography, Labris reappears in El 
Jabrin, and Inapha, in the seat of the Hanifah 
Arabs ; two localities immediately adjoining 
Jemima on the south, and south-east. D’An- 
ville couples together, as adjoining tribes of 
Jem&ma, the Hannah and Maddar. While we 
clearly regain the site of the Hanifah, in the 
Inapha of Ptolemy, we, not improbably, recover 
their neighbours the Maddar, in the Rhadamcri 
of Pliny, ... an inland tribe, mentioned by him 
in conjunction with the Mina;i. The corre- 
spondence of position, here, concurs Avith the 
resemblance of name, in pointing to the Maddar; 
who are seated in nearly the same parallel of 
latitude, eastward of the Ateybe, ... a tribe 
already identified with the Minaei. It may be 
added, in illustration of the connection indi- 
cated, by Pliny, between the Minaei and Rha- 

* Pliny notices Nessa, as a chief town of the Amathei : “ Amathei, 
cum oppidis Nessa et Cennesseri.” (vi. 32.) The name of its inhabit- 
ants, obviously identifies it with the Nascus or Maoscopus of Ptolemy, 
the capital of Jemama. 
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damaei, that the commercial intercourse of the 
former people with Gerrha, on the Persian 
Gulf, would necessarily bring them through the 
district, and thence, naturally, into confederacy 
with the Maddar Arabs, of Jem&ma; who lie on 
the direct route between the Ateybe and Gerrha. 


DACHAREMOIZ.®. 

The DcucharemoizcB of Ptolemy, immediately 
to the north of his Marithae Montes, corres- 
pond with great exactness as to site, and with 
sufficient closeness in name, to the inhabitants 
of the oi Dar-al-Karamatah; a district of 

Bahrein, described, by Abulfeda*, as remark- 
able for its fertility in dates ; as extending, in 
a north-eastern direction, towards the Persian 
Gulf ; and, consequently, lying north-east of the 
mountains of Jemdma. 


ZEERITA?. 

The juxtaposition, in Ptolemy, of the Zeeritce 
with the Dacharemoizce, and the similar juxta- 
position of the district named Zedeyr with that 
of Dar-karamatah, strongly countenances the pre- 

* Descript. Arab. (Ap. Huds. G. V. M.) p. 65. 
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sumption, that the Zeeritae -were the inhabitants 
of Zedeyr. This tract is thus described by 
Burckhardt : “ From Deray eh eastward to- 

wards the Persian Gulf, the country is called 
Zedeyr, as far as the limits of the province of 
El Hassa, six days distant from Derayeh.” * 

The agreements of name and neighbourhood 
are here so striking, that I could not feel justi- 
fied in omitting this restoration in the map. But 
the district of Zedeyr lies north of the Marithae 
Montes, while Ptolemy places the Zeeritae south 
of them ; and his topography is commonly so 
correct, that adjustments, in themselves the 
most probable, may well be received with dis- 
trust, when, as in the present case, at variance 
with the positions of this great geographer. 


BLIULJEI : ALUMBOTiE ; OMANIT^ : JOBAEIT.® : 

CHATKAMIT.®. 

In describing the several Arab tribes, here 
enumerated, as all lying south of his Marithae 
Montes, Ptolemy enables us to determine, by 
another test, the position of that range ; which 
is thus checked by cross lines from the southern 
coast. Of the tribes themselves, some are too 
conspicuous, and others too obscure, to require 

* Travels in Arabia, vol. ii. p. 403. 
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separate notice, or many words. The Bliulaei 
and Alumeotae appear to be the last Bedouin 
tribes of Nedjd, bordering on the uninhabited 
desert of Ahkaf. The JoharitcB^ next the Sa- 
chalitae, are obviously the same with the Beni 
Juhar ; a branch of which tribe, we learn from 
Niebuhr, is extant at this day in Yemen. The 
Omanitaj here in question, west of the Kotta- 
bani, are the inland tribes of Omfln, towards 
Mahra. The Chatramitae, or people of Hadra- 
maiit, in conclusion, are justly represented as’ 
the extreme southern boundary of this whole 
inland population. 


CLIMAX MONS. 

At the point noAv reached, the key-point of 
reference, by which to adjust his positions, is 
once more changed by Ptolemy, from the Mari- 
thaj Montes in Jemama, to his Climax Mons in 
Yemen. His statement that it bounded the Cha- 
tramitae on the west, or that, where Hadramaiit 
ends, the Climax Mons begins, alone suffices to 
decide the identity of this range with the Nakhil 
or Djebal of Niebuhr.* 

^ Since the above was written, as the MS. is going to press, I dis- 
cover, in the names themselves, taken in their connection with a unique 
feature inscribed on the face of this mountain region, demonstrable proof 
of the identity of Mount Climax with the Djebal Nakhil. Assuming, for 
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MA8S0NITJB; SARITiE : SAPHARITJE : RHATHINI : 
MAPHORIT^: ARAGANIT.®. 

Several of the restorations, here, arc easy and 
obvious. The SaritcB, adjacent to Mount Climax 
on the south, are the people of Saraca, or Ayal 
Sorah, and of the district of Al Saruat. The 

the present, the two names to be significant^ there can be no doubt, that 
the Kxlfia^ ‘*Opos of the Greeks, and the Djebal Nakhil of the Arabs, have 
alike reference to something peculiar in the physical character of the 
district, or districts, to which they give name ; “ icAl/xa{, apud Graecos, 
scalam significat, a ladder.'* (Bailey ap. Facciolat. in voc. Climax.) 
** Via per montem. Pedem anteriorem et posteriorem diver- 

sis saxis imposuit equus, egregie incedens per aaxosum solum." — Gol. in 
voc. 

Let both denominations, KXifxa^ *'Opos Stair Mountain”) and 

(“ Road,” or “ Stony-road Mountain”), be now compared with 
the actual character of the Djebal; and we can be at no loss for the 
common origin and application of its Greek, and of its Arabic name. 
For we learn from Niebuhr, that the Djebal, in general, is ascended by 
means of pares, peculiar to this part of Yemen ; and that the coffee* 
mountains, in particular, are literally dimhedf either along pavh^ (“ on 
lie peut se servir sur ces muntagnes ni d’uncs, ni des mulcts ; et il faut se 
resoudre a grimper sur la montagne escarp^ie par un chemin, &c.”), or 
by flights of steps, or stone stairs, formed of slabs of natural rocks of a 
very peculiar formation (“ il est facile de detacher ces pierres des rochers ; 
aussi s’en sert -on, powr enfaire des marches surle chemin"), of which this 
part of the Djebal is composed. Representations of both kinds of ascent 
will be found in Niebuhr’s plates (Planches Ixiii. Jxv.). For his 
notices of the paved mountain-roads, see tome 1. pp. 26G. 274. 277. 
For their existence in this part of Yemen only, see note *, p. 277. For 
his very curious account of the mountain staircases, and of the rocks of 
which they are constructed, see, ut supra, pp. 265, 266. As the 
■'Opos, as described by Ptolemy, begins at this very part of the Djebal, 
nothing is wanting to the proof of its being so designated from these 
mountain staircases. 
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SapharitCB, next the Homerites, are the inhabit- 
ants of Mo-.mt Sabber. The MaphoriUs, a people 
placed by Ptolemy behind the Homeritae and 
Adramitae of the southern coast, are the inhabit- 
ants of Wady Mayfah, whose capital was his 
Moepha Metropolis ; and must not be confounded 
with the people of Maphartis or MapJiaritis ; 
a region described, by Arrian, as reaching west- 
ward, to within three days’ journey of Muza, 
on the Arabian Gulf.* The remaining deno- 
minations are more obscure. The position of 
the Masonita3 is uncertain. But Ptolemy’s ar- 
rangement would seem to identify the Araga- 
nitcB, seated at Araga, under his Climax Mons, 
with the inhabitants of Hagar or Saud, a town 
of the Djehal, or mountain country of Yemen : 
while the tribe named by him i2/iathini, adjoin- 
ing the Sapharitaj and Homerites, present, in 
their classical name, an abridgement, apparently, 
of the Beni Serlm or Ser/i« of Niebuhr, a tribe 
and district of Yemen, in the latitude of Zebid, 

* Periplus, p. 13., ap. Hudson. — From the similarity of the names, 
confusion will be sure to take place, at this point, in adjusting the 
accounts of the two geographers, unless provided against by the most 
careful discrimination. Yet Ptolemy’s Maphoritse are not unnoticed by 
Arrian, They are the inhabitants of his Aphar Metropolis (the Moepha 
of the Alexandrine geographer), the royal seat of Charibael : hence, 
doubtless, Ptolemy’s denomination, MaphoritcB, 'TTrcpKtiTcu -Se o 6 t 7 )s 
[M ofJ^a sell.] kith rpt&p vffx^puy w6Ki 5 'Sia{n\y rris irepl alr^v MatpaplrtSos 

Keyopivris x<^p<xs Kcd kWas iw4a ijix4pas, ^'Aipap jjLifiTp6rro\ts‘ 

iv J Xapttal^A.. — Ut supra, p. 13, 
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whose position, next to Mount Sabbar, and the 
Homerites of the southern coast, perfectly answers 
to that assigned, by Ptolemy, to the Rhathini. 


SABiEI AND HOMERITJE: SABATHA METROPOLIS: 

SABBAB METROPOLIS. 

According to native authorities, the once famous 
kingdom of the Sabeans of Yemen, . . . whose 
capital Sabas (agreeably to a known Arab usage) 
we learn from Agatharchides, gave name to, or 
rather received its name from, this illustrious 
people, ... at a period seemingly long prior to 
our era, had yielded its supremacy to that of the 
Homerites : a race of conquerors from the north 
of the peninsula, whose commercial settlements 
we have already traced along the southern coast. 
Accordingly, in the age of Arrian, Ave find the 
two people united under the one king ; a Home- 
rite prince, whose seat of government was at 
Aphar. The respective positions of their capitals 
will best enable us to discriminate between the 
two nations. 

SABAS, OR SABATHA METROPOLIS. 

The Sabas of Agatharchides is obviously the 
same with the Sabatha of Ptolemy and Arrian ; 

VOL. n. T 
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a chief city of the interior, seated on a hill, situ- 
ated due north of Kanfe emporium, in lat. 16®20'. 
The site, the longitude, the latitude, aU concur 
in identifying this metropolis with the M4reb of 
the Arabs ; which stands upon a hill, amidst an 
amphitheatre of mountains, due north of Hussan 
Ghordb (the ancient Kane), in about lat. 15® 50' 
according to d’Anville.* In M&reb, therefore, 
- we have the metropolis of the kingdom and 
people of the Sabeans. 


APHAB METROPOLIS. 

The Apliar of Arrian, to which the seat of 
government had been transferred, by the Home- 
rite conquerors, from M5.reb, would seem, to 
judge by the coincidence of name, to be the 
same with Dhqfar ; still, as anciently, one of the 
chief towns of Hadramdut. For Arrian states 
Aphar to be twelve days’ journey from Musa f , a 
computation equivalent to about 220 miles, . . . 

* From the joint authorities of Niebuhr, Wellsted, and Cruttenden, it 
appears that d’Anville’s longitude of Mareb is very incorrect. He 
makes it 150 miles E.N.E. of Sanaa; M. Niebuhr’s calculation of the 
distance is only between seventy and eighty miles ; map of Messrs. Well* 
sted and Cruttenden, two long days’ journey. 

f 'Tir^pKctrat ainijs [MoiJcas] &irh TpiQv ijfjLiEp&v, •k6\is Xa{rfr, . . . 
ifol fitr* HWai iyy4ar)fi4pas,''A<l>ap fjLTirp&froKis' iv^ Xapt^a^A, %vBwpios /Ba- 
ciK^hs 4dyup S60f rov re 'Ofiriplrov, koX rov vapaKdiuLdvou \tyofi4yov Xa^aci* 
row. — Arrian, Peripl. Mar, Eryth. p. 13. ap. Hudson, G. V. M, 
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the exact distance given, by d’Anville, between 
Moosa and Dhafar. 

The probability is strengthened by a passage 
of Philostorgius, cited by Pocock, containing 
a notice of an embassy from Constantinople to 
Yemen, in the reigns of Constantine and Con- 
stantius. The ambassador, Theophilus, having 
been sent, as the representative of these empe- 
rors, to the people anciently named Sabeans, but 
now Homerites, and having earnestly exhorted 
their king to embrace Christianity, succeeded so 
far, as to obtain, from that monarch, leave for the 
erection of three churches within his dominions : 
namely, one in the capital of the kingdom, Tafar ; 
another, in the city named Romanorum em- 
porium, or Aden; and the third, in that de- 
nominated emporium Persarum, at the mouth of 
the Persian Gulf.* 

The question, however, still, is one of con- 
flicting probabilities. In another place f, I have 
submitted the proofs, which would go to identify 

♦ Scrlbit Philostorgius, libro tertio Historise Ecclesiastical, , . . Theo- 
philum olim, priraum Constantini, deindc Constantii nomine, legatione 
functum ad eos, qui olim Sabai, tunc temporia Homeritcc, vocabantur, . . . 
eum, qui turn genti praeerat, ad Christi fidem amplectandam hortatuni, 
ab ipso obtinuisse ut tres Christianis ecclesias in regione ista extrueret ; 
unam in ipsa regionis metropoli Tafar, i. e. ; alteram in Roma- 

norum Emporio Adane, i. e. ; tertiam in Emporio Pcrsaium, qi»od 
sinus Persici ostio adjacet.” — Poc. %>eciin. Hist. Arab. p. 85. 

f Vol. 11. pp. 193, 194. 
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the Aphar of Arrian with the Maepha Metropolis 
of Ptolemy; and both denominations, with the 
ruins of Nakab el Hajar, unquestionably the seat 
of Arrian’s Gharibael. Here is a difficulty ; and 
I see but one way of removing it. If the lon- 
gitude and latitude assigned, by d’Anville, to 
Dhafar, be at all correct, it must be situated in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Nakab el Hajar. 
May not Dhafar have been the capital, and Nakab 
el Hajar (like our Windsor) the royal palace, 
at a distance from the town ? 
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SECTION VI. 

EXPEDITION OF JELIU8 OALLUS. 

Among the materials in our possession, which 
throw light on the classical geography of Arabia, 
none, unquestionably, are more curious, interest- 
ing, or authentic, than the notices, preserved by 
Strabo and the elder Pliny, of the expedition of 
Arabian discovery and conquest, planned by 
Augustus, and conducted by his lieutenant, 
.^lius Gallus, the Roman governor of Egypt. 
The narrative of Strabo in particular, the con- 
temporary and personal friend of Gallus, could 
not fail, notwithstanding the scantiness of its 
details, to engage the attention of our first mo- 
dern geographers. The contents of this narra- 
tive, accordingly, including the direction, extent, 
and term of the expedition, with the points of 
landing and of re-embarkation, have been the 
subject of much and various, though hitherto 
inconclusive, discussion. In the inferences de- 
duced from Strabo and Pliny, regarding all these 
particulars, partly owing to the conciseness of 
the accounts themselves, but chiefly, it is con- 
ceived, to neglect of sober and circumspect 
examination, our highest authorities stand irre- 

T 3 
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concilably at variance. Thus, by M. d’Anville 
(followed servilely by Mr. Gibbon *) the Roman 
army is conducted to the remote southern pro- 
vince of Hadramdut, the country of the Homer- 
ites, and to its famous capital M&reb : by M. 
Gossellin, the line of march is directed on Me- 
dinah, and the expedition terminated before the 
walls of Mecca f : while our own learned Dean 
Vincent, adopting with Gossellin “ the country 
of Medinah and Mecca” as the line of the Ro- 
man advance, differs from both his predecessors 
as to the position of Marsyaba, the term of the 

• It is not to be wondered at, that this deference for d’Anville should 
have amounted to servility, when, as we are apprized in a note of the De- 
cline and Fall, he (Mr, Gibbon) was unable to detect more thanone error 
in the whole of M. d’Anville’s maps and writings ! “ The description of 

Ammianiis, which might be supported by collateral evidence, ascertains the 
precise situation of the Angiisiice SuccoruMf or passes of Sued. M. d’An- 
ville, from the trifling resemblance of names, has placed them between 
Sardica and Naissus. For my own justifleation, I am obliged to mention 
the only error which I have discovered, in the maps or writings of that 
admirable geographer.” (Decline and Fall, chap. xxii. note 33.) Ad- 
mirable as be was in his walk of science, M. d’Anville, in common with 
all great geographers, has many and great errors ; the historian, there- 
fore, who, in the consultations carried on through “ six quartos and 
twenty years,” could detect but one, proves the shallowness of his own 
research, instead of the infallibility of his guide. 

f The absurdity of this notion may be best exposed by comparison. 
The caravan route from Cairo to Mecca, a distance by the road of little 
less than 1000 miles, is performed, stoppages included, in thirty-seven 
days. (See Biirckhardt, Travels in Arabia, vol. ii. Appendix, No. v.) 
Yet, according to M. Gossellin, the march from Moilah to Mecca, a dis- 
tance, by the direct road, of little more than 500 miles, occupied a Roman 
army (whose ordinary rate of march is computed by Dr. Vincent at 
about fifteen miles a day) for six months 1 
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invasion ; justly remarking, that (the retreat of 
sixty days taken into account) “ if the Mareb of 
d’Anville be too distant, the Mecca of Gossellin 
is too near ; ” and, again, “ that Ptolemy, Pliny, 
and Strabo, all point to something farther south 
than Mecca.”* 

Amidst the learned dust raised by these con- 
flicting opinions, our only prospect of obtaining 
light, as to the course actually pursued by the 
Roman army, plainly is by a return to the ori- 
ginal authorities, the texts of Strabo and Pliny ; 
and by a re-examination of their statements, with 
the eye fixed steadily on the key-points of their 
evidence, . . . the description of the route, the 
elucidations of this description supplied by 
names of localities, and the harmony, lastly, so 
essential to be preserved, yet so strangely over- 
looked, between the notes of distance, and the 
notes of time. 

The facts on which the whole inquiry turns, 
may be given in a few words. The expedition 
under Gallus embarked from Cleopatris (a port 
of which the modem Suez is the representative) 
on board a fleet of one hundred and thirty trans- 
ports, built expressly for the enterprize. f After 

• Commerce and Navigation of the Indian Ocean, vol. ii. pp. 307. 
309. 

t Dean Vincent expresses himself, as if the eighty vessels of war, mis- 
takenly built by Gallus prior to the construction of these transports, had 

T 4 
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a voyage of fifteen days, the army, consisting of 
ten thousand Romans, a thousand Nabatheans, 
and five hundred Jews, landed at Leukfe Kom^, 
a port in the territory of Obodas, king of the 
Nabatheans, and the ally of Rome. From Leuk^ 
Kom^, after the loss of the first year, owing to 
the sufferings of the troops from diseases pecu- 
liar to the climate*, the invading force advanced 

accompanied them. Strabo, however, most plainly intimates that they 
were left behind at Cleopatris, on the discovery of their unsuitableness 
for this navigation. 

* The singular diseases by which the Roman army was attacked and 
arrested at Leuke Kome seem proper to the coast of Hedjaz. Burck- 
hardt’s account of the unhealthiness of this coast supplies the best com- 
ment on the following passage of Strabo, although written without any 
allusion to it : — • 

« EiV yovy rifv tcc&fjirjy Karripey, IjSrf arofiaKdKfep kuI (tk^Ko- 

r{ip€p veipa^oiJ.4v7t8 rrjs (TTparidst imxofplois irdOftri, ruv fiky irtpl rh 
(rrS/Mi, rwv Se irtpl rh irapdXvffiv riva ^7i\ovvTwyy %k re rav vdpdwyy 

Ka\ rwu fioray&v. iivayndaOri. yovv rS, re d^dpos Ka\ r^v SiareAeVat 

avrddi, robs hffBtyovyras hKatcrmfiivos.'^ 

“ My stay at Djidda was prolonged to three weeks, chiefly in con- 
sequence of sore lepsj a disease very prevalent on this unhealthy coast, 
where every bite of a gnat, if neglected, becomes a serious wound. . . . 
The diseases prevalent in both towns [Mecca and Djidda] are much the 
same ; and the coast of the Hedjaz is, perhaps, among the most unhealthy 
countries of the East. Intermittent fevers are extremely common, as 
are likewise dysenteries, which usually terminate in swellings of the ab- 
domen, and often prove fatal. Few persons pass a whole year without 
a slight attack of these disorders ; and no stranger settles at Mekka or 
Djidda, without being obliged to submit ^ during the first months of his resi^ 
dence, to one of these distempers ; a fact, of which ample proof was afforded 
in the T'urkisk army, under Mohammed Aly Pacha. . . . Sores on the legs, 
especially on the shin-bone, are extremely common both at Mekka and 
Djidda; but more so at the latter place, where the dampness of the 
atmosphere renders their cure much more difficult ; indeed, in that damp 
climate, the smallest scratch, or bite of any insect, if neglected, bei^omes 
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into the country, alternately through deserts and 
fertile tracts, under the treacherous guidance of 
SyllaBus, the minister of Obodas, until it reached 
Marsyaba, the capital of the Ehamanites, in the 
neighbourhood of the region, or the emporium 
rather, of incense. From before this place, com- 
pelled, by want of water, to raise the siege, Gal- 
lus, having almost too late detected the treason 
of his guide, retreated precipitately by another, 
and far shorter route ; and, re-embarking at 
Nera Kom6, a port also in the kingdom of the 
Nabatheans *, returned, after a voyage of eleven 
days, by Myos Horrnus, into Egypt. The advance 
occupied a space of six months : the retreat, a 
term of only sixty days. These are the leading 
facts. 

The points of this summary first in import- 

a sore, and, soon after, an open wouua. Nothing is more common, than 
to see persons walking in the streets, having on their legs sores of thiskindf 
which, if neglected, often corrode the bone. Their cure demands pa- 
tience, and, above all, repose, ... I believe that one fourth of the population 
of Djidda is constantly afflicted with ulcers on their legs,'' — - Burckhardt, 
Travels in Arabia, vol. i. pp. 182, 18.‘3. 446. and 448, 449. See also 
Wellsted, Travels in Arabia, vol. ii, p. 253. 

It is impossible to read these extracts, without feeling the reality they 
give to the seizure, the sufferings, and the long halt, of the Roman army. 
The affection of the legs, described as a maladie du pays, leaves no doubt 
as to the identity of the chief complaint spoken of: in any apparent 
difference as to the symptoms, the hearsay report of Strabo clearly must 
stand corrected by the eye-witness evidence of Burckhardt. 

* ‘086y Nepas Ktipris’ f<rri rris *0€6da* Kstroa d' M drahdrrTis, 

-— Strabo, L xvi. p. 1129. . 
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ance to be adjusted, manifestly are, . . . the sites, 
of Leuk^ Kom^, the landing-place, of Nera Kom^, 
the place of re-embarkation, and of Marsyaba, 
the extreme limit of the invasion : since, if these 
three points can once be ascertained, we obtain 
sure landmarks, to which to refer the notes of 
time and distance, and by which to arrange the 
names of localities, furnished by Strabo and Pliny, 
with a view to the recovery of the entire route. 

LEUKi: KoMi:. — M. d’Anville, justly assuming 
the name Leuke Kom^ {the white town) to be a 
translation from the Arabic, has happily iden- 
tified the Leuke Komfe of Strabo and Arrian with 
Hafira (or the white town)*, on the coast of 
Hedj4z ; a port about three hundred and fifty 
English miles from the head of the Gulf of 
Akaba. M. Gossellin and Dean Vincent reject 
this plain verification ; and, without any regard 
to coincidence of names (so commonly our best 

* “ At the distance of two miles from the beach, is the Hajj station, 
El Hama, or Dar el Ashrin, which enjoys a copious supply of water gush- 
ing from the rocks, and abundance of herbage. In its vicinity, according 
to the report of the Arabs, are some remains of buildings and columns.'* 
(Wellsted, vol. ii. p. 195.) The two circumstances here noticed, — the 
plentiful supply of water, and the remains of buildings and columns, — 
greatly strengthen the proof arising from the name, that, in Haura, we 
have the Leukd Kome of the ancients. In tracing the sites of ancient 
seaports, in these parts, the plenty and goodness of the water, in particular, 
will commonly be found our surest guide. Thus, Mr. Wellsted remarks 
of Myos Hormus, — " To the Caliphs, as to the Greeks, the advantage 
of good water in the vicinity of its port, rendered Myos Hormus a valuable 
station. — Vol. ii. p. 1 25. 
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index to eastern topography), assign Moilah *, a 
town nearly two hundred and fifty miles north 
of Hafira, as the true ate of the Leuk^ Kom^ of 
the ancients. As M. Gossellin thinks fit to ter- 
minate the expedition of Gallus at Mecca, we 
can be at no loss for the cause of his dissent : the 
glaring absurdity of supposing six months em- 
ployed, in a march of little more than four 
hundred miles, rendered the Leuk6 Komfe of 

* Their theory is completely demolished by Lieut. Wellsted. “ In 
selecting Mowilahh as the site of this town, Dr. Vincent, I think, has 
been misled by Mr. Irwin’s map, in which the islands of Tir^n, Bardkin, 
and Senafer are placed immediately before Mowilahh, so as to afford a 
degree of shelter to that station, by which it is made to coincide with the 
description of the ancient port, as given by Agatharchides. [This is a 
mistake. Agatharchides docs not notice Leuke Kom^ : he mentions 
only the three islands of Isis, Sukabua, and Saludo, as forming several 
ports.] The position which Irwin has assigned to those islands, with re- 
spect to the coast-line, is most erroneous. Tlieir true situation, now 
clearly ascertained, proves that they could afford little shelter to Mowilahh ; 
nor has that station^ as will be hereafter pointed out, any harbour or pro- 
tection from the tempestuous northerly winds that prevail here, with in- 
termissions, throughout the year.** — Travels in Arabia, vol. ii. pp. 164, 
165. 

Mr. Wellsted, in his turn, falls into the mistake of substituting for 
Moilah, Ainunah, at the mouth of the Gulf of Akaba, as the site of 
Leuke Kome. Both theories are alike inadmissible, because, on either 
supposition, the disasters of the Roman fleet (the navigation of the Gulf 
of Suez, with from nine to fourteen fathoms for its average depth, and a 
sandy bottom, being comparatively safe throughout) roust all have oc- 
curred at the end of the voyage, or in running across from Has Moham- 
med to Moilah, or Ainunah. But this is directly contrary to Strabo’s 
account; which describes the shipwrecks as taking place, in the course of 
the protracted voyage, along a fearful and harbourless coast, full of pro- 
jecting reeft, sunken rocks, banks of mud, raging whirlpools, and con- 
flicting tides. 
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d’ Anville altogether incompatible with his theory ; 
which forced him to seek a landing-place as far 
north, as the circumstances of the case would, 
by any possibility, allow. The Dean of West- 
minster follows his lead, writhout any similar in- 
ducement ; on the twofold ground, that “ Hahr, 
at more than three hundred and fifty miles from 
Petra, could not afford a ready communication 
with that capital and that the time specified 
by Strabo for the voyage of Gallus, could not carry 
the Roman fleet further than Moilah, “ fifteen 
days being required to extricate the fleet from 
the sea of Suez, and to reach the road,” &c.* 
Now if, on due investigation, it shall appear, 
that the former of these objections has its rise in 
misapprehension of the text of Strabo, and that 
the latter is at variance with plain matter of fact, 
both must fall to the ground : while, on the other 
hand, if the notes of time and distance shall be 
found to support the agreement of name, there 
can remain no rational doubt, that, in the sea- 


* A further objection raised by Dr. Vincent is, that Haura is beyond 
the limits of Arabia Fetraea, the kingdom of the Nabatheans. It 
scarcely needs an answer. The Nabatheans, like every powerful com- 
mercial nation, held possessions beyond their own supposed limits. Thus 
d* Anville notices their extension far into Arabia Deserta, while Ptolemy 
traces them to the heart of Nedjd. They would be still more likely to 
secure safe ports on the Arabian Gulf, below that dangerous coast, from 
which they were parted by the Thamudites, ... a different, and pro- 
bably hostile, tribe. 
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port town of HaAra, the illustrious d’Anville has 
restored the Leuk^ Kom^ of the ancients. 

And first, as to the parenthetic sentence of 
Strabo, in his relation of the expedition of Gallus, 
on which the learned opponents of d’Anville lay 
so much stress, . . . suflice it to remark, that the 
passage has no reference whatever to facility, or 
nearness of communication between Leuke Komfe 
and Petra ; but is simply a description, and a very 
clear one, of the course of ancient commerce on 
the Arabian Gulf, and of the points from which 
it was successively distributed over other coun- 
tries. The statement with which Strabo here 
interrupts his narrative is this : — “ The merchan- 
dize [of the Gulf] was formerly transported 
from Leuke Kome to Petra; thence to Rhi- 
nocolura, in the part of Phcenicia bordering on 
Egypt; and thence to other parts. But, now, 
it is mostly brought down the Nile to Alexandria ; 
for the products of Arabia, with those of India, 
are carried to Myos Hormus; then, transferred 
to camels, to Coptos in the Thebaid ; and thence 
to Alexandria, by the canal of the Nde.”* This 
passage has about as much to say to the nearness 
of Leuke Kom6 to Petra, as to the nearness of 
Leukfe Kom^ to Alexandria, that is, nothing at 
all : its object, as I have already observed, being 

* StrabOi lib. xvi. p. 1128. 
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simply and solely to describe the ancient, and 
the more recent, course and dispersion of the 
commerce of the Arabian Gulf. It follows that 
Dean Vincent’s argument against the identity of 
Leuke Kom^ with Hahra, grounded on the dis- 
tance of this port from Petra*, is absolutely null 
and void. 

Secondly, with respect to the length of voyage 
likely to be accomplished by a Roman fleet in 
fifteen days, the hypothesis advanced by Gossellin 
and Vincent, which would restrict it within the 
scanty space between Suez and Moilah, stands 
refuted by the best of all evidence, the matter-of- 
fact testimony of the first of modem travellers, to 
the every-day experience of the Arabs them- 
selves. Although the worst, and most cowardly 
of sailors, in the clumsiest of vessels, the Arabs, 
Mr. Burckhardt informs us, usually calculate the 
passage from Yembo (a port eighty miles south 
of Haiira) to Suez, at “ twenty days.” His own 

* The selection of ports, both on the Egyptian and Arabian sides of 
the Gulf, was regulated by considerations, not of distance^ but of safety. 
Mr. Wellsted’s statement of the principle of choice is most just ; and it 
overturns his own notion of the identity of Leuke Kome with Ainunah. 

“ It may be observed, that the same motive for shortening a long and 
dangerous voyage^ has, at different periods, operated in causing the transfer 
of the trade from the port of Arsinoe, near the modern Suez, successively, 
to Myos Hormus, Berenice, Adulis, and, lastly, to Aden, without the 
straits of Bab-el- Mandeb.” — (Travels in Arabia, vol. ii. pp. 165, 166.) — 
He speaks, here, only of the ports on the African side, but his statement 
applies d fortiori to those on the Arabian. 
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voyage, in a native open boat, from Yembo to 
Ras Mohammed (although putting in nightly 
from creek to creek, sometimes soon after mid- 
day, and stopping to take in water every third 
day) was effected in twenty days, the daily 
courses varying “ from twenty-five to thirty-five 
miles.”* If such be the ascertained rates of 
these wretched voyages, most assuredly we cannot 
rationally admit the assumption of a lower rate 
of progress for a Roman fleet, built for the 
occasion, well-manned, well-watered, well-pro- 
visioned, and impelled by the united force of 
sails and oars.f On the theory of M. Gossellin 
and Dean Vincent, however, (the distance be- 
tween Suez and Moilah being barely two hun- 
dred and fifty mUes,) its average rate of progress, 
instead of thirty, could little have exceeded half 
that space, or fifteen miles a day. It follows, 
that the argument for the identity of Leuk^ 
Komfe with Moilah, founded on this basis, is 
equally null and void with its predecessor. 

We have seen, from the incompatibility be- 
tween the time and distance, that Moilah could 
not weU be the Leuke Kom^ of Strabo. Let us 
now take the average of Burckhardt’s courses 

* Burckbardt’s Travels in Arabia^ vol. ii. p. 344. 

f Dean Vincent (note iii.) quotes the case of the Turkish fleet (a.!). 
1537) ; which took ten days for the voyage from Suez to Tor. The case 
affords no precedent : the wonder is, that it ever reached its destination. 
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along this very coast, viz, thirty nules per day ; 
and test, by this measurement, the claims of 
HaAra, already identified with Leuke Kom^ by 
correspondence of name. From Suez to Hafira, 
voyaging, as the Romans did, coastwise, is a 
distance of about four hundred and seventy 
miles : let this space be divided by the time 
specified by Strabo, . . . fifteen days ; and an 
average rate of progress, nearly identical with 
that of Burckhardt, or of little more than thirty- 
one miles per day, conducts the fleet of Gallus to 
the Leuk6 Kom^ of d’ Anville. * 

It must not, at the same time, be concealed, 
that, in Dean Vincent’s version of it, Arrian’s 
report of the position of Leuke Kom^ still stands 

* If more be desired to perfect the identification in the text, more will 
readily be forthcoming, in the closely corresponding terms in which 
Strabo and Diodorus Siculus describe the inhospitable coast between 
Moilah and Hahra: its projecting reefs, its sunken rocks, its hollowed 
and havenless promontories, its shoals, its whirlpools, its cross tides,-— 
a stern succession of features, peculiar to this fearful coast, and the 
cause, to .dSlius Gallus, of the loss of so many of his ships, yet which, 
if we must adopt the theory of MM. Gossellin and Vincent, must all 
be found (where none of them exist) in the narrow sea of Suez, or be- 
tween Suez and Ras Mohammed ; since, from the latter promontory, the 
voyage to Moilah is no longer coastwise, but direct across the mouth of 
the Gulf of Akaba. No learned ingenuity can reconcile a voyage within 
these limits with Strabo’s description. The following authentic account 
will show, bow totally at variance with this description is the character 
of the Gulf of Suez. The former [the Gulf of Akaba] is dangerous, 
owing to its shoals and coral rocks. The Gulf of Suez extends about 
160 miles in length, and is of safer navigation ; its depth varying from 
nine to fourteen fathoms, with a sandy bottom .** — History of Arabia, by 
A. Crichton, vol. i. pp. 74, 75. 
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in the way of our conclusion. As interpreted by 
this commentator, the author of the Periplus of 
the Erythrean sea, by his specification of the 
time of the passage between the two ports, fixes 
the site of Leuk^ Kom^ nearly opposite Myos 
Hormus ; and, by so doing, unquestionably makes 
it identical with Moilah. Before, however, we 
admit the supposition of conflicting statements in 
the ancient authorities (a supposition which must 
involve the whole question in irretrievable con- 
fusion), common prudence suggests the propriety 
of examining the text of Arrian for ourselves. 
I have remarked, that, in making common cause 
with Gossellin, by arbitrarily assuming the iden- 
tity of Leuke Rome with Moilah, Dr. Vincent 
was under the influence of no similar induce- 
ment : he Avas not, however, without an induce- 
ment of his own, . . . the supposed sanction’ of 
Arrian ; a consideration which assuredly would 
have ceased to bias his judgment, had this truly 
modest and candid scholar become aware, that 
his dissent from d’AnvUle’s site of Leuk^ Kome 
was mainly grounded on his own mistake of 
Arrian’s meaning, in the passage on which he 
builds. Reasoning correctly enough, under the 
influence of this mistake, he observes, “ Nera 
must be considerably below Leuke Kom6, as the 
passage from that port to Myos Hormus was 
VOL. II. tr 
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OTily three daysP As Strabo states Gallus to 
have been “ eleven days" on the passage between 
Nera Kom6 and Myos Hormus, the difference of 
distance between the two passages, if Arrian be 
here rightly rendered, is nearly as four to om : 
a result necessarily implying a proportionate in- 
terval between Nera and Leuke Kom^. But a 
few words of comment on the text of Arrian may 
suffice to evince, that, in this place. Dean Vincent 
has altogether missed his author’s meaning. The 
professed object of the author of the Periplus, at 
this part of his narrative, is a description of the 
voyage down tlte middle of the Arabian Ouf ; 
theffrst part of which lay between Myos Hormus 
and Berenice, or the two Roman stations on the 
African side. Into this description, Leuk^ Kom^, 
on the opposite or Arabian side, is introduced, 
not' with any reference whatever to the distance 
between it and Myos Hormus, but with reference 
to its distance, on the left, from the vessel passing 
by down the mid-gulf The following is Arrian’s 
description of the terrors of the Arabian coast, 
and the consequent necessity of the mid-gulf 
voyage ; . . . “ This whole navigation of the Arabian 
coast is most dangerous: the coast itself being 
destitute of ports, or anchorages; full of foul 
shoals ; unapproachable, because of the reefs and 
rocks; and, in every way, fearful. Therefore^ 
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we navigators hold the mid-gulf course ; and do 
not make for the Arabian shore, until we reach 
the latitude of Burnt 'Island.” * The entire 
voyage, it appears from this passage, lay down 
the middle of the Gulf: a fact which places in 
the clearest possible light the incidental notice, 
by this writer, of Leuke Kom6, in his description 
of the passage between the latitudes of Myos 
Hormus and Berenice: “ On the left, opposite 
Berenice, coming from Myos Hormus, at the 
distance of two or three days’ sail towards the 
east, as the voyager [holding a middle course 
between the African and Arabian coasts] de- 
scends the Gulf, there occurs another port, with 
a citadel, called Leuk6 Kome.”f This descrip- 
tion, at every point, ansAvers to Hatira : a port, 
of whose Arabic name Leuk^j Kom6 is the Greek 
version; which is situated nearly opposite the 
ancient Berenice J ; at the distance of about 

* KaB6Kov fi€V odv ouros 6 rrjs *Apa€tKris ifirflpov irapdirTiovs iariv 

iTn(T(pa\l]S‘ Koi dhlpfvos 7] dvtroppoSf Koi dKddaproSt ^axiats Ka\ 

arrriXois dvpdtnrosy Ka\ Hard vdvra <po€tpd. Sib Kal ei(r7r\€iSi/r(oy, p,4(rov 
vKovv Kar 4xop€Pt Kal els *Apa€tK^v x^P^^ pidWov irapo^^vofitu, &XP'^ 
TTjs KaraKeKavpfvris vi\ffov. — Arrian, Periplus, p, 12. ap. Hudson, tom. i. 

'b ’£/r Se ray eimvvpuuv Btp^vlKrfs dwb Spfiov, Svcrly SpdfMts ^ rpicriv 
kls r^y dvar6\riVt SiaTrAeltravri rby irapaKtlpifyoy KdAtroy, Spfios iarly 
^T€pos, K(d tppovptoyf h ^4y€ral — Ib. ut supr4, p. 11. 

I The site of Berenice is now fixed beyond controversy, where d’ An- 
ville correctly placed it, nearly opposite El Haiira. Its ruins were dis- 
covered and visited by the officers of the Palinurus, within a harbour 
accurately corresponding with Strabo’s description, and Ptolemy’s latitude; 

u 2 
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eighty miles, or between two and three days’ sail, 
from the middle of the Arabian Gulf ; and in a 
direction due east, from a vessel approaching the 
parallel of Berenice. . . . And thus, instead of any 
conflict or confusion between the statements and 
distances of Strabo and Arrian, Arrian’s Leuk^ 
Komfe, tested by a wholly independent process of 
proof, turns out to be the same with Haflra, the 
Leuk^ Kom^ of d’Anville. 

The time assigned, by Strabo, for the voyage 
of Gallus from Cleopatris to Leuk^ Kom^, (or 
fifteen days,) we know, from Burckhardt, would 
land him at Hafira: the time specified, by Ar- 
rian, for reaching Leukfe Kome from the middle 
of the Gulf, in the latitude of Berenice (or from 


and retaining the stigma of its ancient name, “ Secunundus ” (?), in that of 
“ Foul Bay.” Mr. Wellsted thus explains the choice of the site. “ Re- 
ferring to the motives assigned, by Robertson, for Ptolemy Philadelphus 
having fixed upon this spot, in preference to others nearer the Nile, it is 
natural to suppose that the monarch, desirous of gaining the object of 
shortening the passage^ in its f ullest effect^ would have selected a port as far to 
the southward as possible, (in order to avoid the strong northerly winds, 
which prevail nine months in the year,) but which should yet be within 
the limits of his dominions.” — Travels in Arabia, vol. ii. pp. 342, 
343. 

The reasoning applies d fortiori to the choice of the site of Leuke 
Komd, on the opposite side of the gulf : the dangers of the Gulf of 
Akaba, and of the Arabian coast to the latitude of Haura, far exceeding 
those on the Egyptian side ; the perils arising from the stem character of 
the coast itself being fearfully aggravated, by the fury with which the 
north winds rush down through the straight and narrow funnel of 
Akaba. — For the navigation of this gulf, see Wellsted, vol. ii. chapters 
vii, viii. 
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two to three days), would strike the same port 
of Haiira* by a cross line. This coincidence, 
coupled with the identity of name, amounts to 
nothing short of a geographical demonstration. 

Neka KoMk. — While the site of Leuke Kom^, 
the landing-place of the Roman army, has divided 
the opinions of the learned, that of Nera Kom^, 
its place of re-embarkation, seems to have been 
abandoned in despair; no attempt having been 
yet made, nor even so much as a conjecture 
hazarded, towards determining the situation, or 
the modern representative, of that port. The 
state of the case, as it has stood hitherto, may 
best be represented in the words of Dr. Vincent. 
The foUomng is his statement of the conceived 
hopelessness of this restoration : . . . “ Nera, as it is 
the tennination of the expedition, I should have 
been glad to fix ; but no representative oifers : it 
must be within the limits of Petreaf, and it 
should be placed as far below Leuke Kom^ as 

* That Haura was, anciently, a sea*port of importance, is clear from 
Wellsted’s account of it, from the report of the Arabs. On the main, 
directly opposite [the island of Ataw4i], at the distance of two miles from 
the beach, is the Hajj station, El Haura, or Dar-el-Ashrln, which enjoys 
a copious supply of water, gushing from, the rocks, and abundance of her- 
bage. In its vicinity, according to the report of the Arabs, are some re- 
mains of buildings and columns ; but our stay on the coast was too limited, 
to permit our examining the spot.”— Travels in Arabia, vol. ii. p. 195. 

f This assumption is gratuitous. Commercial nations, in proportion 
to their power, have never (ailed to secure ports and stations, beyond 
their proper bounds. 

u 3 
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the province will admit : it may, perhaps, be dis- 
covered by some future Niebuhr ; or an enlarged 
knowledge of the language and the country may 
show, that we are all pilots at sea, without instru- 
ments, charts, or compass.” * 

Now, without adventuring to sea with the 
learned Dean of Westminster, or awaiting the 
discoveries on land of “ some future Niebuhr,” I 
will undertake to fill up a blank in our ancient 
geography of Arabia, by the recovery of the long- 
lost Nera Kora^ of Strabo. Of this sea-port, we 
know from Strabo, that it was under the domi- 
nion of Obodas, king of the Nabatheans ; and we 
infer, from the reason of the case, that it lay 
south of Leuk6 Kom6. The nature of the case 
may further help us, at least by approximation, 
towards the recovery of the actual site. For the 
fact of Gallus’s embarkation, on his return, from 
this port, unequivocally implies the previous re- 
moval of his fleet, from Leuke, to Nera Kome : 
the probable objects of this removal (if we may 
judge by the analogy of similar expeditions) 
being, partly, to meet the retreating army, and, 
partly, to await its arrival in a more secure and 
spacious harbour. But Leuk^ Kom^ having been 
already identified with Hafira, both these antece- 
dent probabilities point, for the site of Nera 


• Vincent, vol. iL pp, 311, 812, 
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Kom^, to the town and port of lambia or Yembo* ; 
a station, eighty miles nearer the Roman retreat; 
abounding in the most important facilities of sup- 
ply ; with a haven of capacity sufficient to con- 
tain the largest fleet ; and where the largest fleet 
could lie in perfect safety, owing to an island at 
its mouth, by which it is shielded from all hurt- 
ful influence of winds or waves. This combina- 
tion of circumstances having fixed my attention 
on Yembo, I proceeded, in the next place, to try, 
by admeasurement, the relative distances between 
Leuk^ Kom^ and Cleopatris, and Nera Kom^ and 
Myos Hormus, as indicated, in his account of the 
two voyages of Galliis, by Strabo’s notes of time. 
The former voyage, he informs us, occupied fifteen 
days ; the latter, eleven : and (assuming d’Anville 
to be correct, and Hafira to be the Leuke Kom6 
of the ancients) the result of actual measurement 
gives precisely the same rate of voyage from 
Yembo to Myos Hormus, as from Hafira to Suez, 
or about thirty-one miles per day. 

Fully satisfied myself by this result, I was still 
desirous, if possible, on a question wrapt hitherto 

* Djidda, happily, is out of the question altogether ; as that port, in his 
day, afforded no town, in which Gallus could have rested and refreshed his 
ruined army. “ In general it may be said, that Djidda is a modem 
town *, for its importance, as a market of Indian goods, can only be traced 
to the beginning of the fifteenth century ; although it had been known, in 
the most ancient times of Arabian history, as the harbour of Mekka.” — . 
Burckhardt, Travels in Arabia, vol. i. p. 20. note. 

tr 4 
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in such deep obscurity, to obtain more full satis- 
faction for my readers. With d’Anville, accord- 
ingly, I had recourse to etymology ; and, as this 
great geographer had recovered Leuk^ Kom^ in 
Hahra, from the common meaning of the two 
names, “ the white town,” ... I resolved to try, 
whether, in the parallel case of Nera Kom^ and 
Yembo, similar investigation might not bring to 
light a similar result. The reader may estimate 
my satisfaction by his own, when, on turning, 
for the sense of Nera, to the Greek Thesaurus of 
Stephens, and, for that of Yembo, to the Arabic 
Lexicon of Golius, I discovered that the Nera 
Kom^ of Strabo is simply his Greek translation 
of the Arabic name Yembo. “ Graeci [observes 
Salmasiiis, as cited in one of the preliminary dis- 
sertations prefixed to the London edition of 
Stephens] non solum infimas aetatis, sed etiam 
antiquioris, vrjphv et vepov, aquam vocarunt. Et 
Neptov, locus est aqu'is irriguus." * The identity 
of this definition with that of the Arabic word 


Yembo, in the Lexicon of Golius, leaves no room 
for doubt, that, in the case before us, the Greek 


is the version of the Arabic name, . . . 
[Femfio], “ Scaturigo et fons aquae''' f 



* Salmasius in Solin. ap. Stepb. Thes. Grasc. Ling. tom. i. p. 
cccxxxiv. note, edit. Londin. 

t The native writers, accordingly, in their descriptions of Yembo, 
dwell particularly on its water. 
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This clear identification of Nera Komh with 
Yembo, as the Greek version of an Arabic name, 
receives, in conclusion, local light, from Mr. 
Burckhardt’s description of that Arab town: a 
description which discloses at once the origin and 
the appropriateness of its name. “ About one 
hour to the east of the town, is a cluster of wells 
of sweet water, called Aseylya, which are made 
to irrigate a few melon-fields. ... In the town, 
are several wells of brackish water, but no cisterns. 
The supply of water for drinking is obtained 
from some large cisterns, at about five minutes’ 
walk from the Medina gate, where the rain-water 
is collected. Small canals have been dug, across 
the neighbouring plains, to convey the streams 
of rain-water to these cisterns. They are spacious, 
weU-cased, subterranean reservoirs ; and some of 
them large enough to supply the whole town for 
several weeks. . . . The water is excellent, much 
better than tha t of any other town of the Hedjaz; 
where the inhabitants are not industrious enough 
to form similar cisterns. When the winter-rains 
fail, the inhabitants of Yembo suffer severely; 
and are obliged to fill their water-skins at the 
distant wells of Aseylya.” * 



— Abulfed. Descript. Arab. p. 45. 

• Travels in Arabia, vol. ii. p. 335. 
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Thus remarkable, to this day, for the very 
properties so plainly expressed in its two-fold 
name, . . . the number of its wells and reservoirs, 
the irrigation of its suburban fields and plains, 
and the unrivalled celebrity of its water through- 
out the Hedjaz, ... it is surely impossible to 
question, that the Neva Komfe of Strabo (l^cus 
aquis irriguus), and the Yembo of Golius and 
Burckhardt (Scaturigo et fans aquan), are one 
and the same place. Yembo, it follows, was the 
port, whence jElius GaUus embarked for Myos 
Hormus, on his return to Egypt. The recovery 
of Nera Kome, in Yembo, it is scarcely needful 
to add, authenticates, anew, M. d’AnvUle’s pre- 
vious restoration of Leuke Komfe, in Hafira, by 
demonstrating, d fortiori, the untenableness of 
the only objection urged by Gossellin and Vin- 
cent, namely, that Hafira lies too far south. 

Marsyaba. — The sites of Leuk6 and Nera 
Kom^ once ascertained, the point next in im- 
portance is to fix the site of Marsyaba, the term 
of the Roman invasion. With ample room and 
materials for critical investigation, the position 
of this capital has hitherto been made the subject 
only of vague conjecture. A preliminary view 
of the marks requisite to determine its site, will 
effectually preserve us from falling into this 
error. For, 1. Marsyaba must be in the direc- 
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tion of the incense region. 2. It must be situ- 
ated in the neighbourhood of Ilasar. 3. It 
must lie in the territory of the Rhamanites (or 
Cushite Sabeans), 4. It must lie, apparently, 
to the south of the province of Chaulan. 5. It 
must be nine days’ forced march beyond Ana- 
grana or Nedjran. 6. It must be within a few 
marches of a river, which the Romans crossed 
on their advance, and re-crossed on their re- 
treat. 7. It must be within sixty days’ forced 
march of Nera Komfe, or Yembo. . . . Now, if a 
town of southern Arabia can be found, still re- 
taining, in substance, the classical name, and in 
which all the foregoing cirumstances shall unite, 
it will hardly be thought too much to assume, 
that this town can be no other than the long- 
sought Marsyaba of Strabo. But all the re- 
quired circumstances, together with the substance 
of the classical name, will be found united in the 
town of Sabbia, the chief city of the province of 
SabiS, a district on the northern confines of 
Yemen. For, 1. Sabbia lies within an easy dis- 
tance of the country of the Gebanitae, or Beni 
Eahtan of the eastern plain, and of Thumna or 
Tamna their capital ; the great inland emporium, 
according to Pliny, of the incense trade.* 2. It 

* ** Evehi non potest [thus], nisi per Gebanitas : itaque et horutn regi 
penditur vectigaL Caput eorum Thomna abest k Gaza . . . mansiones 
camelorum Ixv.’* — Lib. xii. cap. 32. 
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lies immediately under the mountains of El 
Asffr, the seat of Ptolemy’s Elisari, and the 
Ilasar of Strabo ; the country of the Asyr Arabs 
of Yemen. 3. It is seated, as the name im- 
ports, in the territory of the Beni Sabya, or 
Rhamanite Sabeans. 4. It lies due south of 
Chaulan (a province on the line of the Roman 
retreat). 5. It is vdthin about a hundred and 
forty miles of Nedjran, or precisely the space, 
specified by Strabo, of nine days’ march, at the 
average rate of a Roman army, or “ fifteen miles 
a day.” 6. It is equi-distant, or within nine or 
ten marches of the Sancan river, the only river 
laid down in the maps, throughout this whole 
region; and which, consequently, must be the 
river which the Romans crossed, on their ad- 
vance into the country, and necessarily (as will 
be seen by its course) re-crossed, on their re- 
treat through Chaulan. * 7. By the coast-road, 

(the route taken by Gallus on his return,) it is 
within eight hundred mUes, or sixty days’ march, 
of Nera Kom^, or Yembo, at the average rate, 
halts included, of a little more than thirteen 
miles a day. 

* The course of the Sancan, rising in the mountains N. W. of Chau- 
lan, near Carn-al-Magshal, and running one hundred miles, or upwards, 
in a south-westerly direction, (when it is lost in the sands,) obviously 
bars the exit from Chaulan to the coast 
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That all these coincidences should be required 
to verify the site of Marsyaba, according to 
Strabo’s description of it, and that they all should 
be found to unite in the town of Sabbia*, is a 
concurrence of local circumstances to be ac- 
counted for rationally only in one way, ... namely, 
that the Sabbia of d’AnviUe is the Marsyaba of 
Strabo. 

Lines of Roman route — By the adjustment 
of the three great land-marks of the expedi- 
tion, we obtain fixed points for our guidance 
in the next object of inquiry; the recovery 
of the wholly distinct lines of route pursued by 
GaUus, on his advance and on his retreat. The 
oscitancy with which our first scientific geo- 
graphers have speculated on these two routes, 
marked by a total oblivion of the harmony so 
essential to be preserved, between Strabo’s notes 
of distance, as defined by his notes of time, . . . 
there is no way of accounting for, and but one 
way of describing : it is that of men in a dream. 
According to Strabo, the advance of GaUus oc- 
cupied sis months: his retreat, but two. This 
difference of time (a proportion of three to one) 

* It may be noticed, as an independent coincidence, that the retreat of 
nine days to Nedjran, on Dr. Vincent’s caiculation, ** requires that 
GaUus should have advanced upwards of an hundred miles into Yemen;” 
and that this computation brings us accurately to Sabbia, distant from 
Beisbe, the frontier and key of Yemen, precisely one hundred miles. 
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is altogether inexplicable on any ground, but 
that of a commensurate difference of distance. 
Making every allowance for halts, and the delays 
caused by the stratagems of Syllaeus, and the 
siege and capture of a few Arab towns, the line 
of advance must have been more than double 
that of the retreat. For, while Gallus might be, 
and was, deceived, a Roman general could not 
be altogether befooled by his Arab conductor. 
Total ignorance of the country might betray 
him, as it had betrayed Crassus*, into taking a 
totally wrong road (an error which his sub- 
sequent better knowledge of the country en- 
abled him eventually to correct) ; but no amount 
of ignorance could induce him to be led, like 
the characters in a modern drama, round and 
round a horse-pond ; as must have been pretty 
much the case, could we believe him to have 
employed, alternately, six months, and two 
months, in his passage through th6 same line of 
country. Yet this is the ground taken by our 
highest modem authorities. D’AnviUe, Gos- 
sellin, Vincent, however differing as to the 

• “ Lorsque Crassus entreprit son expedition contre les Parthes, 
Abgare Mannus s’ofFrit d lui servir de guide ; le cmduifdt d travers dea d€- 
aerta pour ^puiaer aon arm^t; et le fit enfin tomber entre les mains des 
Parthes.” ( Biograph/ Uni vers. tom. i p. 75. art. Abgare.) The stratagem 
was familiar to the Orientals ; and serves as a sure index to the route 
pursued by Syllaeus. 
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length of the march, aU agree in conducting 
and re-conducting the Roman army through the 
Hedjaz ; the only allowed difference between the 
advance and retreat being this, that the former 
was through the interior of the province, the 
latter along the coast. By taking the former 
route, the distance would more easily be in- 
creased; but it could not, by any devices of 
treason itself, be doubled. 

On the face of the case, therefore, it appears, 
that, rationally to solve the phenomena, a differ- 
ence of distance, in the two lines of march, com- 
mensurate, in some reasonable degree, with the 
recorded difference of time, must be found. 
Now the only route which presents such a dif- 
ference, is that circuitous caravan line, which 
would carry Gallus, from Hahra, by Medinah 
and Kasym, into the heart of Nedjd * ; and, 
thence, to Nedjran, by one of the great Nedjd 
roads into Yemen. In the discussion of the 
question hitherto, this inland route has never 
once been thought of : yet, that it was the road 

* ** Syllabus condumt la flotte Komaine d’^cueils en dcueils, et fit perir 
une grande partie. II engagca ensuite, dans les deserts brulants du Nedjed, 
les legions Romaines, qui, apres six raois de marche,” &c. (Walckenaer, 
ap. Biograph. Universelle, tom. xvi. p. 382. art. Gallus.) This is the 
sole coincidence with my view of the Roman route, which has fallen under 
my observation, M. Walckenaer, with great good sense, gives the true 
line of the advance ; but, as he goes against all preceding authorities, he 
should have stated his grounds for doing so. 
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actually taken by the Roman army, I am pre- 
pared to show, 1. from Strabo’s general account 
of the policy of Syllaeus, and of the motives and 
objects which prompted his treason ; 2. from his 
specific description of the line of march, and of 
the country traversed ; and 3. from Pliny’s in- 
dependent enumeration of the towns captured 
and destroyed by iElius Gallus. 

1. Strabo sets out by stating the very point 
just assumed, namely, that Syllajus led the Ro- 
mans, from Leuk6 Kom^s, by a circuitous route 
(xuxXojTo^s/ajs), through difficult roads (dvoSia«f), 
and a desert region (xal vavTiov awopoig ^wpioig'). 
He goes on to suggest the policy which dictated 
this treachery ; the object of the wily Nabathean 
being, in his judgment, “ to spy out the land; to 
capture its cities and districts by the aid of the 
Romans ; and to remain himself master of the 
country, when the Roman army should have 
been consumed by famine, toil, disease, and his 
arts.” This statement of the objects of the 
guide, is itself an index to the extent and direc- 
tion of the march * ; which aimed to penetrate 

* llie precise direction of the Roman march from Medinah is deter- 
mined by the country ; since there is one pass only, and this a most re- 
markable one, between Hedjaz and Nedjd. It is thus noticed by 

Captain Sadlier : — ** The unlucky accident, which occurred near Medina, 
precluded the possibility of my making any just observations, on the mazy 
windinye of our routet through the extraordinaary valky^ which affords a 
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into a part of Arabia hitherto impervious to the 
Nabatheans themselves, and therefore heyond 
the territory of Aretas, the kinsman and ally of 
Obodas ; yet to reach the territory of Aretas had 
required a march of “ many days.” * The whole 
details seem incompatible with the idea of a pro- 
gress through a country so near, and so well 
known to the Nabatheans, as that between 
Hahra and Mekka; while they are, at least, in 
perfect harmony with the idea of a movement 
into the inland province of Nedjd. 

2. But, in the next place, Strabo’s detailed ac- * 
count of the time consumed in the march, and his 
description of the features of the country between 
Leuk^ Kom^ and the kingdom of Aretas, tally 
most exactly with Burckhardt’s delineation of the 
inland route, by Medinah, to Kasym. According 
to Strabo, the march from Leuk& Kom^ to the 
country of Aretas was one of “many days;” 
according to Burckhardt, it would require, at 
least, twenty days, to reach the confines of 

communication, or passage, through the range of mountains, which 
separates U1 Hejaiz from Nedjed. This valley is very confined ; and our 
caravan was much too numerous to proceed in one body. I do not ima- 
gine that we exceeded two miles an hour, during this part of the night.** 

— MS. Journal, p. iO. 

* The fact that Aretas, as a kinsman of Obodas, was himself a Naba- 
thean, coupled with the distance of his kingdom from that of Obodas, 
fully bears out the statement of Ptolemy ; who carries the Nabatheans 
eastward, as far as the western foot of Mount Zames. 

VOL. II. 
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Kasym from HaAra. The former describes the 
road taken by Gallus as, in parts, so destitute of 
■water, that the Romans were reduced to depend, 
for their supply, wholly on their camels and 
water-skins: the latter specifies two stages, on 
the Kas3nm road, one of two days and a half, 
from Hafaa to Soweyder, another of two days, 
from Mdwdt to el Badje, “ wholly without 
water.” Both describe the road, as difficult 
throughout ; the specifications of Burckhardt 
serving to illustrate the more general report of 
Strabo: for example, “ Soweyder, nineteen hours. 
The road from Hafiia to this place is rocky, with 
two ascents difficult for camels., and wholly -with- 
out water : ” again, “ Neflfoud ... a plain of deep 
sand, four hours long ; after which, tJie road be- 
comes less sandy and dijfficult.” * After a march 
of much difficulty and privation, the Romans, at 
length, entered the friendly country of Aretas: 
the comparative fertility of which, discernible in 
its products of corn or dhourra, dates, and but- 
ter, well corresponds with Burckhardt’s account 
of Kasym, “ the most fertile district in the 
province of Nedjed ; ” like Nedjd generally, 
“celebrated for its excellent pastures;” and 
particularly productive in com. The relation- 
ship of Aretas to Obodas, and his consequently 

♦ Burckhardt, Travels in Arabia, vol. ii. Appendix, pp. 393 — 398; 
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hospitable reception of the Romans, plainly be- 
speak his Ishmaelite, or Edomite, origin: an 
origin agreeing with the known population of 
Nedjd, which, now as formCTly, abounds in settle- 
ments of Ishmaelite and Edomite tribes; the 
Beni Temin, the Beni Shaman, and the Aenezes. 

The arts of Syllaeus (probably the usual Arab 
• stratagems, . . . delays in the supplies of camels 
and provisions), aided by the natural diflB.culties 
of the road, detained the army thirty days, in its 
passage through the kingdom of Aretas. It now 
entered the Bedouin country of Ararena (Aga- 
rena), a region described as, for the most part, 
desert ; and through which, a march of fifty days 
brought the Romans to Anagrana, or “ the city 
of the Agrani” (Nedjran); a town seated in a 
peaceful and fertile district. . . . The following 
extracts from Burckhardt will show how accu- 
rately Strabo’s description, here, corresponds 
with the features of the road from Kasym, by 
the desert of Woshem and Derayeh, to the 
eastern Nedjd chmn; and, thence, to Nedjran, 
along the mountains, “ by a straight road from 
Nedjed ... to the country of Beishe and Ye- 
men.” . . . “ From Derayeh to Mekka is a dis- 
tance of eleven or twelve long caravan days’ 
joumies. For three days beyond Derayeh are 
found cultivated spots, and small settlements of 

X 2 
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Arabs ; the rest of the road is through a desert 
country. ... A straight road from Nedjed to the 
mountains of Hedjaz (I use this word, here, in 
the Bedouin sense, meaning the mountains south 
of Tayf ), and to the country of Beishe and Ye- 
men, passes by the village of Derye, on the 
southern extremity of Nedjed, on the great road 
from Kasym to Mekka. The road from Derye to ' 
Beishe lies four or five days east of Mekka.” * 

“ A circuitous route, completely explanatory of 
the x'JxXowo|5s/a/ of Strabo, corresponding, at every 
point, with his description of the entire line of 
road taken by Gallus on his advance, and afford- 
ing a fair approximation to the difference of dis- 
tance required, between an advance of six months 
and a retreat of two (about fifteen hundred miles 
instead of seven himdred, or, allowing for road 
measurement, seventeen hundred instead of eight 
hundred), has now been traced, along well-ascer- 
tained lines of caravan road ; the part between 
Medinah and Derayeh being that actually tra- 
velled by Captain Sadlier a few years ago.”* 
Before, however, we may pronounce this in- 
land route identical with that pursued by .Elius 
Gallus, more remains to be done. For, in the 
condensed relation of Strabo, some part of the 
period consumed in the advance remains, appa- 
rently, unaccounted for. Specific land-marks, 

* Travels in Arabia, vol. ii. p. 400. 
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also, of the Roman march are plainly necessarj^ 
to convert general resemblance, and strong veri- 
similitude, into actual identification. Now the 
time unaccounted for, and the land-marks re- 
quired, are happily supplied by the independent 
authority of Pliny; who names several towns, 
unnoticed by Strabo, as having been successively 
* besieged and destroyed by Gallus ; all, from the 
nature of the case, necessarily on his advance into 
the country.* If the towns named by Pliny 
shall be found actually in existence, along the 
inland line of route above laid down, the identi- 
fication will be complete: and that they are so 
found, I will now proceed to show. 

3. Pliny’s account is as follows : “ Gallus de- 
stroyed the under-named towns, not mentioned 
by preceding writers : Negra, Amnestus, Nesea, 
Magusa, Tamrnacus, Labecia, and the above- 
named Mariaba, a city six miles in circumference; 
also, Caripeta, the furthest point of his progress.” f 
On this important passage. Dean Vincent’s com- 
ment is, “ as Pliny says that the places which 

* The precipitancy of his retreat (which in fact was a disgraceful and 
disastrous Bight) left neither time, nor means, for sieges : like that of 
our unfortunate army in Affghanistan, it was a race for life. — Compare 
Vincent, vol. ii. pp. 304 — 311. 

f ** Gallus oppida diruit, non nominata ab auctoribus qui ante scrip- 
aerunt, Kegram, Amnestum, Nescam, Magusam, Tammacutn, Labeciam, 
et supra dictam Mariabam. Item Caripeta quo longissim^ procesait.*’ — 
Nat. Hist., lib. vi. cap. 32. 


X 3 
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occurred in the expedition of Gallus are not 
found in authors previous to his time, the same 
may be said of subsequent writers ; for there is 
not one of them, ancient or modem, who will do 
more than afford matter for conjecture. This is 
the reason that compels me to give a sketch, 
only, of an expedition, so intimately con- 
nected with the commerce of the ancients in 
Arabia.” * That the opinion here expressed has 
been formed without due examination, wiU readily 
be admitted, if it can now be shown, that, of the 
eight cities named by Pliny, in the above pas- 
sage, the names of two most clearly prove them 
the same with two of those mentioned by Strabo ; 
and that seven out of the eight stand, with moral 
certainty, and the eighth with good probability, 
identified with as many Arab towns, stiU actually 
in being, along the very inland route above laid 
down, as that followed by .^lius Gallus. We 
begin, for good reasons, with Mariaba. 

Strangely overlooking the discriminative cir- 
cumstances, so clearly marked in the text of Pliny, 
and guided, apparently, only by identity of name, 
d’AnviUe has confounded the Mariaba of the Ro- 
man geographer, with M&reb, the famous capital 
of the Sabeans of Yemen. As, however, M&reb 
is known to have been a denomination common to 
several chief towns of Arabia, its signification, in 

• Vol. ii. pp. SCO, SOI. 
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fact, being equivalent to the mere iden- 

tity of name is plainly nothing, unless borne out 
by other circumstances. Now Pliny distinguishes 
the Mariaba destroyed by Gallus, by two discri- 
minative marks : 1. It was the capital of his 
Calingii ; and 2. it lay in the direction of Gerrha 
on the Persian Gulf, ... for it is mentioned in con- 
junction with Muranimal, a town in the vicinity 
of Gerrha, being seated, according to PHnyy on a 
river believed to be the re-appearance of the 
Pison branch of the Euphrates. Let these marks 
be now only compared with the geographical 
features of this quarter of Arabia, at the present 
day. In the province of Hagar or Bahrein (a 
local denomination answering literally to the 
Ararena or Agarena of Strabo), and at the 
eastern foot of the great Nedjd chain, we re- 
cover the Calingii of Pliny in the Beni Khaled^ 
still, as in his time, the reigning tribe in these 
parts*; and his Muranimal and Mariaba, in 

* “ Calingii, quorum Mariaba oppidum significat Dominos omnium,*" 
(vi. 32.) Pliny’s etymology of the name has been questioned by his 
editor : without reason, however, for it is sufficiently correct ; if Mureb 

be derived from Dominus fuit prasfuitque. Dominium ac principa- 
tum exercuit. Rexit. (See Gol. in voc.) The appropriateness of the 
title, as applied to the Beni Khaled of Lachsa or Bahrein, will appear 
from Niebuhr’s notice of this great tribe. ** Touf. Ut district appartient d 
hi tribu Beni Khdleds une des plus puissantes entre les Arabes; laquelle 
s’etend si avant dans le desert, qu’elle inqui^te souvent les caravanes entre 
Bagdad et Haleb.” (Descript, de I’Arab. tom. iii. p. 294.) As Mareb 
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their two chief towns, Ai Borani and Mdreb, 
both seated on that very branch or channel of 
the Euphrates, spoken of by Pliny in this con- 
nection, and visited and described, in modern 
times, by the Portuguese traveller Texeira. 

Let this restoration, thus authenticated by the 
union of all the discriminative circumstances 
which mark out Pliny’s Mariaba of the Calingii*, 
be now considered with reference to Strabo’s ex- 
posure of the deep-laid scheme of Syllaeus, the 
Nabathean minister ; and, however profligate the 
perfidy of this statesman, his policy will be found 
worthy of a better cause. The very conception 
of rendering himself master, by aid of the un- 
suspecting Pomans, of the keys of the country, 
its strong cities, implies a depth of policy, which 
would be sure to aim at laying hold of the most 
important points of communication. But, in 
Arabia, in every age, the aim of each ascendant 
power invariably has been, to obtain the com- 
mand, at once, of the trade with India, and of 
the inland commerce between the gulfs. Now 
M4reb, in the eastern province of Hagar or Bah- 
rein, lies at, or near, the junction of the two 

is the capital of the Beni Khaled, there cannot be a reasonable doubt, 
that Pliny and Niebuhr describe the same people. 

♦ Dean Vincent had given up both the Rhamanitae, and the Calingii, 
as irrecoverable : “ What the Rhamanitae of Strabo, or Calingii of Pliny, 
may be, seems impossible to determine.** — ii. 310. 
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grand routes between the Persian and Arabian 
Gulfs; that, namely, to Petra, by Kasym and 
Medinah, in the northern direction *, and that to 
Mekka and Yemen f, by the great Nedjd road, 
towards the south. By laying hold, therefore, of 

* The part of this route, hitherto least known, has been brought to 
light by Captain Sadlier. His road, from Katiff towards Medinah, 
passed through U1 Ahsa, Remah [the Marata of Ptolemy], Sumamah, 
Bubban [Ria2>anna], Munfooah, Deriah, Oineeah {Aina or Ayoun], 
Shakra, Mooznib, Anizeh, Hus [Rass], Honeekah [Hanekch], on the 
boundary line between Nedjd and Hedjaz. 

The position of Shakrat misplaced in all our maps, is among the geo- 
graphical results of this journey. Captain Sadlier was ** a good deal 
surprized, when all agreed, that we should pass through Shakra before we 
would reach Anizeh ; the position of these two places with regard to 
Deriah appears to me to be reversed on the printed maps.” (MS. 
Journal.) But the most valuable information, in this part of the Journal, 
respects the site and commercial importance of Anizeh. “ August 24th, 
marched [from Mooznib] at 4h. 30m. this morning, our route N.W. 
Arrived at Anizeh at 12h. SOrn. p.m. It is considered as the principal 
town of this district; and, from its geographical situation, it has been 
generally the centre of trade. The caravans from Bussorah, Koit, 
Kutief, U1 Ahsa, and Deriah, pa.ssing through Anizeh annually, have 
given this place a certain degree of consequence. It is conveniently 
situated with respect to Medina and the Red Sea, as also with regard to 
Jubul Chumher [Djebcl Shamraar]. It has always been the medium of 
communication between the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea; and might 
become a post of the first importance, from its central position. A 
garrison, placed at Anizeh, would overawe the tribe of Anizeh, which 
occupies the desert N.E., to the limits occupied by the tribe of Mootair 
[Meteyr], who extend to the E. of Shakra in the direction of Koit, from 
thence towards the Persian Gulph.” (MS. Journal, p. 292.) “ To the 

"W. of Anizeh, the tribes of Hurrah and Misroo occupy that part of the 
district of A1 Hejaz between Rus and Medina. Thus, the town of 
Anizeh appears to be the centre of Arabia, in a geographical, political, 
and commercial view.” — Ib. p. 294. 

t The Yemen road branches off at Dcryc, four or five days east of 
Mekka. — See Burckhardt*s Travels in Arabia, vol. ii. p. 400. 
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this capital of the Calingii or Beni K!h&led (a 
Cushite race, the national enemies as well as 
commercial rivals of the Nabatheans), Syllseus 
broke in, at the same time, on the commercial 
monopoly of the Gerrhasans, and opened to Naba- 
thean enterprize, through a direct channel, the 
lucrative trade with India by the Persian Gulf. 
The moral thus unites with the circumstantial 
evidence to identify Mariaba, the capital of the 
Calingii, in the kingdom of Agarena, with M&reb, 
stUl the chief town of the Beni Khfiled Arabs, in 
the province of Hagar or Bahrein. The siege of 
a city of such magnitude and importance amply 
accounts for some portion of the time, consumed 
in the Roman advance, and unaccounted for by 
Strabo ; whose narrative is mainly directed, and 
nearly confined, to the operations in the neigh- 
bourhood of the country of incense, the grand 
object of the expedition. 

But the position of Pliny’s Mariaba of the 
Calingii will be further elucidated, as we ac- 
company Gallus, from M&reb, along the great 
Nedjd mountain-road, into Yemen. Caripeta 
is another of the towns mentioned by Pliny, as 
besieged and taken in his progress. This name 
has needlessly perplexed the critics. Caripeta is 
an easy and obvious misnomer, probably of 
transcribers, for Cariata, an inland town pre- 
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viously mentioned by Pliny, and the seat, ap- 
parently, of his Carrei; and Cariata exists at this 
day, on the very route in question, the Nedjd 
road to Yemen, in the town of Kariatain. 

Advancing from Kariatain, still in a south- 
western direction, on the Nedjd road to Yemen, 
we easily recognize the Tammacus of Pliny, also 
in his list of the towns destroyed by Gallus, 
in the Agdami of Ptolemy ; being the one name, 
only abridged, and with the article prefixed; 
while, by their common position on the moun- 
tains of Hedjaz, and in the twenty-second parallel 
of latitude, the Agdami of Ptolemy becomes 
clearly identified with the well-known town of 
Tayf. 

From Tayf, the Yemen road takes a direction 
nearly due south, along the mountains, until it 
turns eastward with the bend of the chain, as it 
tends towards Nedjran. A little to the north of 
the angle formed by this bend, the Magma of 
Pliny (Ptolemy’s Magulaba), another of the cap- 
tured towns, presents itself in Kom el Maghsal, a 
place situated about half-Avay between Ta3rf and 
Nedjran. 

The familiar name of Nedjran, a city rightly 
identified by Dean Vincent, after d’Anville, with 
the Anagrana of Strabo, or his “ city of the 
Agrani ” (or Hagarenes), is expressed so to the 
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letter by the Negra of Pliny, that, at this point 
at least, there cannot be. a question, the two 
ancient geographers place Gallus on the same 
ground. It is further observable, that Pliny’s 
report of the sack of Negra, or Nedjran, is cir- 
cumstantially authenticated by Strabo’s account 
of the storm. 

From Nedjran, the great Nedjd road enters 
Yemen, through the fertile valley, and strong 
position, of Beishe. As Beishe, at all periods, 
has been, what the Arabs expressively entitle it, 
“ the key of Yemen,” we have now reached a 
point, where Burckhardt becomes our best guide, 
in tracking the further march, southward, of the 
Roman army. The following is his description 
of this important pass, still, as anciently, the 
station of invading armies : a description which 
enables us to illustrate the operations of .^lius 
Gallus, from the recent operations of very dif- 
ferent invaders from Egypt, the Turks. “ Beishe, 
the most important position between Tayf and 
Sanaa, is a very fertile district, extremely rich 
in date trees. The Turkish army of Mohammed 
Aly, with its followers and allied Bedouins, 
amounting in all to ten or twelve thousand men 
[a curious numerical coincidence with that of 
the Romans], found here sufficient provisions 
for a fortnight’s halt, and for a supply on their 
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march for several days towards the south. The 
Arabs entitle Beishe the key of Yemen : it lies on 
one of the great roads from Nedjed to Yemen ; 
and it was said, that heavy-laden camels from 
Mekka to Yemen could not come hy any other 
way ; and that on the sea-shore beyond Beishe, is 
an easy passage westward through the great chain 
of mountains. . . . Beishe itself is about two days 
distant from the western mountain.” . . . “ The 
army remained about a fortnight at Beishe, the 
most important position in the country eastward 
of the Yemen mountains, and called, by the 
northern Bedouins, the key of Yemen.” * 

The argument deducible from these extracts 
does not turn on probabilities : it rests on grounds 
of moral certainty. That Gallus took the route 
taken by every succeeding conqueror from the 
north, is certified to us by the single fact, stated 
by Burckhardt, that Beishe is said to be “ the 
only pass” by which an invading army, with its 
necessary incumbrance of heavy baggage, could 
penetrate into Yemen. The conclusion thus 
forced on us by the physical features of the 
country, is to be arrived at, independently, by 
the decisive testimony of Pliny ; in whose cata- 
logue of the towns sacked by Gallus, we find the 

* Travels in Arabia, vol. ii. p. S83., and Notes on Bedouins and 
Wahabys, p. 403. 
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name Lahecia ^ . . . the anagram, with the slightest 
possible inversion, of Al Beishe. This identity 
of name, coupled with the physical peculiarity of 
the site, makes this restoration one of the most 
perfect, connected with the expedition of JElius 
Gallus. 

On the advance from Nedjran and Beishe, the 
direction of the Roman march is next ascer- 
tained, by the most unusual of interruptions in 
Arabian warfare, that of a river. Now the only 
river known to exist in these parts is the San- 
can ; which, taking its rise in the Hedjaz moun- 
tains, near Korn el Maghsal, after a southern 
course of somewhat more than a hundred nules, 
is lost in the sands of the Tehamah, to the west- 
ward of the mountains of Asyr. The Sancan 
river, it follows, must have been the river crossed 
by Gallus on his advance, and necessarily re- 
crossed (as its course on the maps will show) on 
his retreat towards the coast through Chaulan. 
If this route to Marsyaba implies a considerable 
detour, it is only the more consistent with the 
circuitous policy of Syllaeus ; whom Strabo ex- 
pressly states to have misled the Romans to the 
last.* The line of march thus generally indi- 
cated, by its direction on the only river in the 

fAiiv&v ivrcus dSoTs Kocr^arpe^e, <pa6\m hiy6pi.wos‘ tyvw 8* 

kifQurrpi^w r^v Koi Kvrapaidiiv, k, A. —Lib. xvi. pp. 1128, 

1129 . 
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country, is more specifically defined by a fi^sh 
local verification. The arrival of the Romans 
on the Sancan was signalized by a battle (the 
Arabs having assembled in great force to dispute 
their passage) ; and their victory was followed 
by a siege. The name of the town now taken 
has fortunately been preserved, both by Strabo 
and Pliny : the Asca of the former being mani- 
festly the Nesca of the latter writer ; names 
(allowing for a slight inversion) obviously iden- 
tical with Sancan^ the present name of a town 
seated on the Sancan river, near its termination 
in the sands. 

This movement of the Roman army, from 
Nedjran on Marsyaba by the Sancan, inferred 
from the fact of its being the only river in this 
quarter, and illustrated by the agreement be- 
tween the ancient and modem names of the 
localities, will receive further confirmation, if it 
can be shown, that the time employed by Gallus, 
in his advance from Nedjran, much exceeded that 
required to effect his retreat to that place. That 
this was so, we gather from Strabo ; who states, 
as the result of the Roman commander’s dis- 
covery of the treachery of his guide, a change of 
route, which enabled him, on his return, to reach 
Nedjran in nine days ; a statement admitting of 
but the one interpretation, . . . that the advance 
had occupied a much longer period. 
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To this point, the course of verification has 
been uninterrupted by any dissonance, between 
the notes of time and distance. In the adjust- 
ment of this part of the route, however, apparent 
difficulties present themselves, which I hope to 
evince are no more than apparent. The first of 
these difficulties respects the distance of Nedjran 
from the Sancan river (a space, in our maps, of 
at least a hundred and fifty miles), compared 
with the time employed in the march : the re- 
puted distance requiring ten days, where Strabo 
allows only six. Now, without assuming (what 
is yet within probability) error in Strabo’s in- 
formation, or in his text, this difficulty will fairly 
admit of either of two explanations that the 
march bears date, not from the town, but from 
the western boundary line of the territory of 
Nedjran ; which is included in Strabo’s notice, 
together with the city, as in the occupation of 
the Romans*: 2. that the Sancan river may be 
out of position in our maps; a circumstance of 
ceaseless recurrence, in the inland geography of 
this almost unknown country, f Either sup- 

• M^XP* * Ay paataVf Kal elprjyueijs re, Kol AyaBris . — 

xvi. 1128. 

f See Conder’s ** Modern Traveller,” vol. iv. The extraordinary 
merit of this work is attested by the best of all authorities, the practical 
experience of travellers. Its value as a manual seems generally felt and 
acknowledged. — See Mr. Wellsted’s testimony to the volume on Arabia. 
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position will reconcile the seeming discrepancy ; 
which, it win be remembered, is as nothing, when 
weighed in the balance against the certain facts, 
that the march of Gallus was twice directed on 
a river, and that the only known river in the 
country is the Sancan. 

Another difficulty regards the site of Strabo’s 
AthruUa, the place next taken and garrisoned by 
Gallus, on quitting Asca and the Sancan. Strabo’s 
whole description here, the military occupation, 
the prolonged halt, the stores of corn and dates 
accumulated for the use of the army, on its 
march to invest Marsyaba, all indicate the im- 
portance of the position ; and all point towards 
Labecia or Beishe, “ the key of Yemen,” as de- 
scribed by Burckhardt, and as similarly occupied, 
in our own days, by the army of Mohammed Aly. 
The nomenclature, however, here gives us no 
aid; for the names are altogether different; 
and a movement on Beishe, from the Sancan, 
further implies a coxmter-march. Yet if, on 
broader grounds, the identity of Athrulla with 
Beishe be, as it is conceived to be, admissible, 
the entire operations, it is believed, will allow of 
the most satisfactory explanation: the primary 
object of the Roman general being to dislodge 
and disperse the covering army, which had as- 

VOL, II. Y 
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Burned a strong position threatening his right 
flank ; and which, if left behind him unbroken, 
would be sure to cut off his communications, and 
wheel round upon his rear. The strength of 
Marsyaba, and the dearth of water (the Arabs 
well knew) would do the rest ; and effect, perhaps 
without a blow, his complete destruction. 

On these grounds, my belief is, that GaUus, 
having advanced to the Sancan by the road 
which turns westward fiom the pass, counter- 
marched on Beishe, which was now first taken. 
Having secured this key of Yemen, and paused 
a suflSlcient time to refresh and provision his 
wearied legions, then, and not before, he made 
his final movement on Marsyaba, and the re- 
puted region of incense. * 

In the line of route here identified with the 
advance of the Homan army un^ler ^lius GaUns, 
the notes of distance harmonize, in the main, 
with those of time ; Strabo’s descriptions of the 
country traversed, agree, throughout, with those 
of Burckhardt; while out of the eight towns 
named by Pliny as destroyed by the invaders, 
seven are found along this very line of road, 

* It appears to have been mistaken, by the Romans, (probably from 
its near neighbourhood to Thumna, the central depot of the incense-trade, 
in the territory of the Gebanitae, or Beni Kahtan of the eastern plain,) for 
the incense-country, known to lie far to the south, in Hadramdut. 
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retelling in substance their classical names ; 
Mariaba, Caripeta, Tammacus, Magusa, Negra, 
Nesca, Labecia, being represented, as closely as 
the difference of idiom ■will allow, by M&rdl), 
Eariatain, Tayf, Maghsal, Nedjran, Sancan, and 
al-Beishe : while, if Amnestus may be supposed 
to have its representative in Ibn Maan (the Ma- 
nambis of Ptolemy), a town about half way 
between Beishe and Sabbia, all the cities enumer- 
ated by Pliny occur on the route in question, 
or the great Nedjd road between Kasym and 
Yemen. 

In all these respects, on the other hand, it has 
been already seen, the routes severally assumed 
by d’Anville and Gibbon, by GosseUin and Vin- 
cent (who differ only as to the length of the 
march, but agree in conducting the Roman ad- 
vance through the Hedjaz) altogether fail. 

Upon these opposite results, we might securely 
rest the merits of the question ; were it not de- 
cided afresh by whoUy independent proof, that, 
neither on his advance, nor in his retreat, could 
Gallus have passed through the heart of the 
pro'vince of Hedjaz. This separate proof is 
supplied by Pliny, in the words of Gallus him- 
self; the passage being, to all appearance, an 
extract from the report of that general, to his 

V 2 
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master Augustus. The statement of Pliny is most 
curious ; and (in the present connection at least) 
has been most singularly overlooked. After 
enumerating, by name, the cities captured, Pliny 
divides the information furnished by ^Elius 
Gallus under two heads : 1. What fell under hia 
own personal observation ; and 2. What he col- 
lected from trust-worthy authorities. Under 
the second of these heads, or that of information 
obtained, not by observation, but inquiry, he 
quotes as follows : “ The Homerites are a very 
numerous people : the Minaei possess a territory 
fruitful in palm-trees and vineyards; but their 
chief wealth consists in their cattle : the Cerbani 
and Agraei excel in war; still more, the Cha- 
tramotitas: the Sabaei are rich in the fragrant 
fertility of their fields, and the products of wax 
and honey.” * The several nations described in 
this part of his dispatch, it appears, were known 
to Gallus by authentic report only. The Home- 
rites, the Sabeans of Yemen, the people of Ha- 
dramdut, it is clear he had not seen: neither, 
it follows, had he seen the Minaeans, the Cerbani, 

* ** Cetera explorata retuiit : . . . numerosissimos esse Homeritas : 
Miiueis fertiles agros, palmetis arbustisque ; in pecore divitias : Cer- 
banos et Agraeos armis praestare ; maxitne Chatramotitas : Carrels, latis- 
simos et fertiUssimos agros : Sabaeos, ditissimos sylvarum fertUitate 
odorifera, auri metallis, agrorum riguis, mellis ceraaque proventu.” 
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or the Agweans. But of the first of these last- 
mentioned tribes, the capital, Carman Regia, or 
Kam-al-Manzil, lay in the neighbourhood of 
Mekka ; and the second, the Cerbani or Carbas, 
are no other than “ the mighty tribe of Harb,” 
which, now as of old, chiefly peoples the Hedjaz. 
Had Grallus fallen in with this warlike race, his own 
report certifies that they would have given him a 
very different reception, ik>m that experienced 
from the unwarlike natives of Yemen. Had his 
line of march led (as has been asserted) through 
the country between Medinah and Mekka, he must 
have fought his way through thosemountain passes 
of the Harbs, which, in our time, balffled, alter- 
nately, the utmost efforts of the victorious Wa- 
habys, and of their Turkish conquerors. No trace, 
however, of such formidable antagonists, is to be 
met with in the relations of Strabo or Pliny ; and 
the plain reason is that assigned by Callus himself, 
... he had heard of these warlike Arabs, but had 
never encountered them. The consequent con- 
clusion, that he did not pass through the interior 
of the Hedjaz, is equivalent to the inference al- 
ready drawn in these pages upon other grounds, 
that he was conducted, owing to the treachery of 
SyUseus, by a circuitous route through Nedjd. 

Upon the general course of the Roman retreat, 
T 3 
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all the authorities are agreed : it is marked out 
by a total change of route; and fix>m Nedjran, 
oh which the army had fEdleu back, was directed 
to the Tehamah, and the coast. All, therefore, 
that remains to be ascertained more definitely is, 
the particular line of road. For this restoration, 
unattempted by d’Anville or Vincent, and for 
which the recovery of Nera Komfe, by its id«iti- 
fication with Yembo, has smoothed our way, I 
proceed, in conclusion, to show, that we now 
possess sufficient materials: the researches of 
Burckhardt, here again, coming undesignedly in, 
to throw light on the brief, and, in more than one 
point, apparently confused narrative of Strabo. 

The failure before Marsyaba*, and the immi- 
nent danger of the army, had, at length, opened 
the eyes of Gallus to the treachery of his guide. 
Strabo’s report of what followed, is well ex- 
plained by Dr. Vincent. “ From this tune, the 
preservation of his army was the more imme- 
diate object of the commander : ... he had spent 


* The obstinate defence of Marsyaba admits of easy explanation, when 
we remember that its probable defenders, the Elisari, were the ancestors 
of the warlike Aiyr tribe : a tribe whose warriors, when they failed to 
conquer, died to a man at Byssel ; and which, rising from its reverses, 
after totally routing the Turkish army in a pass of the Asyr mountidns, 
retook Mokha by storm, killing the greater number of the Turks, or 
driving them into the sea.” — ^Wellsted, vol. ii. p. 288. 
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six months in reaching Marsyaba; he was now 
convinced of the perfidy of Syllceus ; he imputed 
the whole failure to the direction of the march 
by the advice of that minister ; and, if the same 
delay should occur on the retreat, he saw that 
the destruction of the army was inevitable. To 
prevent this, it is evident that the route was 
changed; and we are led to infer that it was 
directed, from the interior, to the coast. In this 
case, the army must have crossed the moimtains, 
and descended into the Tehama; and yet, in a 
march of sixty days, we have nothing to guide 
our inquiries, but the mention of four places, 
without dates, and with one distance only speci- 
fied : these are, the Seven Wells, ^deven days 
from Anagrana,) Chaalla, Malotha, and Nera.”* 
In this otherwise correct paraphrase, the two 
most important particulars, it happens, are 
omitted: namely, 1. the fact, that one of the 
land-marks specified, the town of Malotha, was 
seated on a river; and 2. that, after crossing 
this river, the road taken by the Eomans lay 
along a route nearly destitute of wat&r.^ With 
tlie introduction only of these two pretermitted 

* Vincent, vol. ii. pp. 304, 305. 

f Elra 6\lya t/Bpua ixowrriSf SBhSf Nfpas kJoiii/is, — 

xvi.1129. 
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points, it may now be found, that, scanty as are 
Strabo’s details of the retreat, they will yet, 
with the collateral lights from Burckhardt, en- 
able us to lay down the entire line, with an 
exactness, at the most important parts, which 
leaves nothing to desire. 

The first stage of the retreat, or that from 
Marsyaba to Nedjran, owing to the change of 
route, was effected in nine days. This note of 
time clearly proves, that the shortest road be- 
tween the two places was now taken ; the direct 
distance, about one hundred and forty English 
miles, or one hundred and sixty miles, allowing 
for road measure, being about as much as even 
a retreating army could accomplish in the time. 
Its next stage, from Nedjran to a place named, 
(as Strabo informs us) from the number of its 
springs, the Seven Wells, occupied eleven days. 
The name, the time, the distance, all here unite 
to identify his Seven Wells with the town of 
el Hasba (in Arabic, “ ^ Seven ”) ; a place 
about one hundred and fifty nules due west of 
Nedjran, and the road to which passes through 
the province of Ohaulan. From el Hasba, the 
Romans marched to the town of ChaaUa or 
Chaulan (the chief town, we may conclude, 
of the province of the same name) ; and thence 
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to another named Malotha, situated on a river. 
That river is the Sancan ; which the anny had 
before crossed, near its termination, on the ad- 
vance, and now re-crossed (unaware, it would 
appear, of the identity*), near its head, on the 
retreat. Here to re-cross it was inevitable, as 
will be seen on reference to the map : the Sancan 
river taking its rise in the mountains north-west 
of Chaulan ; traversing the country in a course 
of one hundred miles from north to south ; and 
thus necessarily crossing the line of the Eoman 
retreat. The Malotha of Strabo is plainly iden- 
tified, by the site, with the Tabala of Burckhardt; 
a town on the Sancan at this point, bn the cara- 
van road to Hedjaz, a short day’s march from el 
Hasba. 

From Malotha to Nera Kom6, (^. e. from Ta- 
bala to Yembo,) Strabo furnishes but a single 
index to the line of the retreat f: but that index, 
alone, is an infallible guide ; the road was nearly 


• The change from the definite, M rhv vorofiby, to the indefinite, irphs 
iroraju^ would seem to imply ignorance of its being the same stream ; only 
crossed at different and distant points, on the advance, and on the retreat. 
— See Strabo, ut supra. 

f Tlie route of the Romans, on their return, probably passed through 
Mokhowa, the terminus of the coast-caravan.s from Djidda ; ** In time of 
peace, caravans are occa.sionally met with on the sea-coast, towards 
Yemen, and the interior of Tehama, to Mokhowa.” — Burckhardt's 
Travels in Arabia, vol. i. p. 47. 
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destitute of water, wells oecurring on it here 
and there only, at long intervals. Now there are 
two routes, described by Burckhardt, through 
the Tehamah northward*; the one, along the 
foot of the western mountains, abounding with 
water; the other, by the coast, scantily supplied, 
at intervals of several days’ journey, by here and 
there a well. Mr. Burckhardt’s descriptions of 
these two routes determines finally the ques- 
tion, as to that pursued by .®lius Grallus. “ The 
caravan distance from Djidda to Gonfode, along 
the coast, is seven days, easy travelling. From 
Djidda to Leyth, another more eastern road, 
somewhat mountainous, five days’ journey, yield- 
ing plenty of water: while, on the coast road, 
but one well is found between the two towns.'' 
Again : “ The country from Mekka southwards, 
near the sea-shore, to the west of the chain of 
mountains, is flat, intersected with hills, that 
gradually disappear as we approach the sea ; of 
which the shore presents a level plain, in almost 
every direction, at the distance of several hours. 
In time of peace, the land road is most fre- 
quented by caravans ; which either proceed along 

* << The pilgrim>caravaii fonnerly arrived by land 6rom Yemen, along 
the coast Another Yemen pilgrim-caravan came along the mountains.*’ 
— lb. p.205. 
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^ coast close to the harbour, or by the foot of 
the mountains. 7%e former way affords but littte 
water. The first inhabited place south of Djidda 
is Leyth, four days distant.”* 

Between Leyth and Djidda, the inland road is 
here described as “ yielding abundance of water 
the coast road, as affording, in a space of four 
days’ journey, “ but one well.” The former can- 
not, the latter therefore must be the road de- 
scribed by Strabo, as “ a road passing through a 
desert tract, containing only a few wells.” 

Nera Kom6, the term of the retreat, whence 
Gallus, with the wreck of his army, embarked for 
Myos Hormus, has been already identified, by its 
chief local characteristic (expressed alike in both 
its names), with lambia or Yembo. The iden- 
tification is completed by the perfect harmony, 
in the line of retreat here laid down, between 
the notes of distance, and the notes of time ; the 
road-distance between Sabbia and Yembo, (about 
eight hundred English miles,) allowing, for the 
entire retreat, the reasonable average of a little 
more than thirteen miles a day. 

That nothing may seem wanting to the com- 
pleteness of this proof, it is very remarkable, 
that the character of the population, throughout 

* Travels in Arabia, vol. ii« pp. 387, 388. 
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this line of country, tallies most exactly with the 
account given by Gallus, so far as his own ex- 
perience extended, of the unwarlike disposition 
of the Arabs. For the whole of the Tehamah, 
from Haly to Yembo, is peopled exclusively by 
the Zebeyde; a branch of the Harb nation held 
so in contempt, for their trading propensities, 
and unwarlike spirit, by all its other branches, 
that to call an Arab of any of the other Harb 
tribes “ a Zebeyde,” is the greatest insult which 
can be offered to these “ sons op war.” * 


Notes on Bedouins and Wahabys, p. 238. 
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No. I. 

HADBAMtTIC IN8CEIPTION8. 

In laying before the reader, in the following 
pages, translations, together with an alphabet 
and glossary, of the inscriptions discovered in 
Hadram&ut, in 1834, by the officers of the 
Honourable East India Company’s surveying 
vessel, the Palinurus, ... it seems the simplest 
and most satisfactory introduction, briefly to 
state the steps, by which I gradually arrived 
myself at the results about to be submitted in 
this Appendix. From Professor Roediger’s suc- 
cess, in his reading and rendering of the first 
word of the Hisn Ghordb inscription, UOi’itr 
Smak, “ We dwelt" (although himself wholly 
unaware of the identity of the meaning assi^e^ 
with that of the first word, \c^, in Novairi’s 
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first inscription) *, I at once inferred, that, in 
the four letters of that word, I had before me 

* 1 give Professor Roediger's rendering of this word, on the authority 
of a literary friend. In the Professor’s ** Versuch iiber die Himjarit- 
schen Schriftmonumente,” Halle, 1841, which 1 have since procured from 
Germany ~(I presume his Sctirepflu 4>p6pTid€s) — he has been less fortu- 
nate. He here (p. 18.) renders the word 1 1 ]]s^, as a proper name. 
The first line he treats as a detached heading ; and considers the second 
line as, properly, the first of the inscription. Indeed, a more decisive 
proof of the utter hopelessness of any attempt to unlock this monument, 
without Novairi’s key, cannot be imagined, than that furnished by the 
learned Professor himself, in his reading and rendering of the first two 
lines. 

** So wiirde nun Zeile 1. lauten : 

’n i>M ‘np 8 ’ ‘i nan'll ^a h mo inuai » ids p*oe> 

d. i. Sumeik, der Sabaer (?), nebst seinen Sohnen, ist der Arbeiter, der 
(dies) alles ausfuhrt. Und es gedenke dessen, wer du ruhet, wenn er 
sich hier niederlasst ! 

Zeile 2. beginnt der eigentliche Text der Inschrift mit den Worten : 

1 6 Dim jpaoi » oanS varnni j » i?a nnSs onm 

d. h. £s erbarme sich die Gottheit unsrer Aller und derer, die in ihrer 
Anbetung iibereinstimmen, unsrer Edlen und unsrer Genossen und der 
ganzen Schaar unsrer Freunde I” — Rbdiger, Versuch, &c. pp. 19, 20. 

On these readings and renderings it is enough to observe, that (with 
the exception of those in the first word, Sumak) scarcely a letter, and not 
a single word, exists in the Aditic original 1 I state the fact, with no 
thought of disrespect to the learned Professor ; but simply to show, that 
without Novairi’s key, all attempts to decypher these inscriptions must 
be labour in vain. — Had Professor Roediger, indeed, paused only to 
reflect on the position of the inscription, which stands isolated, more than 
midway up the face of the perpendicular cliff, and wholly apart, conse- 
quently, from the buildings above and below, . . . upon the circumstance 
of its being engraved, not on an edifice, but in the rock, . . . and upon 
its locality, amidst the ruins of an extensive city and fortress, . . . he 
would himself, I cannot doubt, have been the first to perceive the total 
inverisimilitude of its being a memorial, merely, by a private individual, 
(a wealthy burgher of the place!) and his two or more sons; designed to 
commemorate architectural or other works, to which it has no proximity, 
and any connection with which would infallibly be lost in after-times, 
amidst the numerous buildings of an emporium like the ancient Cane. 
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the true powers of four letters of the Hamyaritic 
alphabet. From the radical similarity of all the 
Semitic languages, I drew the further inference, 
that the few letters in the Hisn Ghordb inscrip- 
tion, similar, in their forms, to letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet, were likely to possess the same 
powers. 1, consequently, I concluded to be t (R), 
and i to be ’ (I). From the immemorial con- 
nection between Southern Arabia and the coast 
of Africa, parts of which, from a period beyond 
all records of history, have been subject to the 
kings of Yemen and Hadramdut, I lastly de- 
duced the likelihood (raised to proof in the first 
letter of the Hisn Ghordb inscription), that such 
of the letters as exhibited similarity of form to 
letters of the Ethiopic alphabet, would be found 
to possess, also, sameness of power. 

Furnished, by these means, with a sufficient 
number of elements of the alphabet, with which 
to try experiments on the unknown inscription, 
I proceeded to do so. The word first fixed on 
was 1^51 A, the fifth word in the fifth line. 
Reading it Sarkna, and looking for this word in 

Golius, I found > Sarak, defined by Tekt 
panni serici , . . . being the synonyme, simply, for 
the word in the corresponding fifth couplet of 
Novairi’s inscription, viz. jjj., Pannus ex serico 

VOL. n. z 
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contextm , ... a silk garment or robe. The whole 
description of the dress ... its needle- work, its 
colours, its stripes ... in this couplet of Novaari, 
I subsequently recovered, word for word, in the 
corresponding line, and places in the line, of the 
Hisn Ghordb inscription. 

My friend, the Rev. John Jebb, Rector of 
Peter stow, in Herefordshire, on whose critical tact, 
in investigations of this nature, I long have had 
cause to place great reliance, pointed out to me, 
specially, the I in the Hisn Ghordb inscription, 
as, from its frequency and position, to all appear- 
ance, equivalent to the Hebrew i . The conjec- 
ture proved sound ; and, in following up the hint, 
I obtained a fresh proof in support of the as- 
sumed identity of the first poem in Novairi with 
the Hisn Ghorkb inscription. Observing three 
occurrences of the insulated I in the seventh line 
of this monument, each followed by a word, I 
looked at the seventh couplet of Novairi’s Arabic, 
and found it similarly constructed, viz. with 
three j s ( V), each followed by a noun substantive. 

At this stage, it occurred to me, as a point of 
the last importance, to detect, if possible, that 
vital element of all the Semitic idioms, the din. 
After some fruitless essays, it struck me, from 
the position of that character in several of the 
words, that the Sin might possibly be represented 
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by S (or a reversed Sigma).* I made my first ex- 
periment on the word at the moment under my 
eye, X A» being the first word of the fifth line. I 
consulted Golius ; and found , Jncessit, ant- 
bulavit, cucurrit, . . . being the" synonyme for the 
first word in the corresponding fifth couplet of 
Novairi, viz. Jactatis manibus, jactato 

corpore, incessit. The force of this word, in the 
Hamyaritic, being given in two words, 3 i H S ?» , 
literally, in Arabic, “ We walked with a 

slow proud gait.” My next essay was on the 
word adjoining the first word of the inscription, 
Smak (previously decyphered by Professor Roe- 
diger), viz. SAI . It proved equally successful. 

fVasd being defined by Golius, laxS satis 
consedit in aliquo loco : almost the very words by 
which Schultens renders the first words of No- 
valri’s incription, Viximus longum tempus, in 
spatiosa hujus arcis sedCy laxissiman vitam. 

I followed the S through every line of the two 
inscriptions; and, in every instance, with the 
same decisive results. Its identity with the Mn 
was thus proved to demonstration; and every 
Word in which it occurred, in the Hisn Ghordb 
monument, turned out to be a pure Arabic ay- 
nonyme for the corresponding word in Novairi. 

* Professor Roediger, misled by the form of this letter* has given it 
the power of the Greek 2 : this one mistake was fatal to his alphabet 

z 2 
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With the progressive enlargement of my al- 
phabet, there came an increased facility of de- 
tecting unascertained letters, by their connection 
with those already ascertained ; while, in each 
fresh restoration, I was certified of the correct- 
ness of my word, by its agreement, in sense, 
with the corresponding word, in the correspond- 
ing line in Novairi. The process, commenced 
on this principle, was carried on, until every line 
had been decyphered, and every word defined. 
The result was exactly what I had ventured to 
anticipate in my text *, on general grounds, and 
before I had discovered a single word or letter 
of the Hisn Ghordb inscription, . . . namely, that 
Novalri’s first inscription is simply a translation 
of it, line nearly for line, and word nearly for 
word : the only variations being, where, in one 
or two of the lines, the Arabic translator has 
missed the sense of his original; or where the 
majestic overflow of the original, carrying on 
the sense into the succeeding line, has been ne- 
cessarily departed from by the curt rules of the 
Arabic couplet. 

But this remark stands connected with sepa- 
rate discoveries, made either in the process of 
decyphering, or after its completion. . . . The 
analysis of the first line of the Hisn Ghordb in- 

* See Vol. II. Part I. Sect. VII. pp. 88, 89. 96. 
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scription taught me, that, whatever might be the 
laws of rhythm in this primeval poetry, the sense 
was not necessarily commensurate with each line. 
The proof enlarged as I proceeded : the sense, in 
some instances, falling short of the line ; in 
others, overflowing it : the poetical effect, in both 
cases, being exquisitely fine. This mode of di- 
vision accounted, at the same time, for the com- 
parative shortness of the last line; whereas, in 
Novairi’s trim couplets, the lines are all of equal 
length.* 

I had observed the phenomenon without rea- 
soning on it, until my attention was recalled to 
it by a fresh discovery. My success with the 
inscription at large, to which I had the key in 
Novairi, encouraged me to try my hand on the 
two lines immediately below it. They were de- 
cyphered "with ease : and contained (as might be 
anticipated), the first, an account of the inscrip- 
tion, with the names of its two engravers ; the 
second (a far more important disclosure), the 
names of the two tribes, between whom the 
battle recorded in the inscription, was fought. 

In the former of the two lines, the first word, 
“ divided,” plainly referred to the lines of the in- 

. * The continuation of the sense beyond the line (so fine in the original) 
is not, however, always lost in the Arabic translation. The flow of the 
streams, for example, from the second into the third line, is very happily 
preserved, in the second and third couplets of the version. 

z 3 
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scription. I turned to the plate, and observed 
that there were (as in NovaSri’s version) alter- 
nate indentations, but not regularly, or through- 
out; and that the three lines below the first 
three, stood, line under line, without indentation. 
A good reason I was sure there was, could it but be 
found out. I had laid aside the investigation at 
this point, being called away by other duties ; 
when, before I could resume it, a reason occurred 
to me for the seeming irregularity, . . . namely, 
that the indented, or rather the projecting, lines, 
were designed to mark the overflow of the sense. 
I examined the original, and my own version of 
it, to ascertain how this might be ; and found, to 
my great satisfaction, that it was even so ; those 
lines, invariably, being indented, where the sense 
flowed on into the next ; and those lines, as in- 
variably, standing out, and in range under each 
other, in which the sense terminated within the 
line. It instantly became apparent, that this dis- 
covery had a value, beside, and beyond, the light 
which it threw upon the earliest laws of metrical 
arrangement: that it stood, in itself, an inde- 
pendent, and demonstrative proof of the correct- 
ness of my translation ; since, in every instance, 
that translation proved to have distributed the 
sense, in the most perfect correspondence with 
the artificial divisions of the lines, in the Ham- 
yaritic original. And thus (as so often hap- 
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pens in all the pursuits of man) what, at the 
earlier stages of the process had seemed a diffi- 
culty, . . . the closing of the sense before the close 
of the line, and vice versd, . . . turned out, in the 
result, the most decisive confirmation of the re- 
covery to the world of the key to, perhaps, its 
most ancient language, ... so long lost, so much 
desired, and so fruitlessly sought after by the 
first names in Oriental learning ; from the days 
of our great Pocock, and that illustrious patron 
of all true learning. Archbishop Laud, to those 
of the erudite Kennicott, and the accomplished 
Sir William Jones. 

Besides the proofs arising from this law of 
“ division ” (so strikingly explanatory of the re- 
ference to it in the account of the inscription by 
its engravers), in the progress of decyphering, 
the coincidence of particles and prepositions came 
in, on collating the Hisn Ghordb inscription with 
Novairi’s, to corroborate the completeness of 
their identity throughout. I have already no- 
ticed the common force, as copulatives, of the 
Hamyaritic I and the Arabic j , marked by the 
corresponding frequency and exactness of their 
recurrence, in the same couplets, and at the same 
points of the lines. I have now to point out, 
further, as a peculiarity of the Hamyaritic idiom, 
the grammatical effect of “the points” (also 

z 4 
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specially referred to in the engraver’s account), 
in changing the copulative I, into the preposition 
in. The insulated position of the I, in so many 
instances, at first perplexed me : it was too weak 
an element to represent a noun or verb; and 
stood too much apart for an “ and.” This di- 
lemma led me back to its first isolated occur- 
rence, in the first line of the inscription ; where, 
with reference to the corresponding point in 
Novairi’s inscription, the sense required, cer- 
tainly was, not and, but in. I tested, by this 
case, its other occurrences alone ; and, in every 
instance, found in to give the best sense. And as 
the letter clearly had another place and office, in 
conjunction, as a prefix, to the nouns and verbs 
of the inscription, I could no longer doubt the 
object in thus insulating »» j oo, namely, to con- 
vert it into a preposition. This result led on to 
the reflection, that, in the ordinary Arabic, the 
single letter i is the radical element of the pre- 
position in : the initial i , in Arabic, being 
so constantly the equivalent only for the Greek 
digamma, as fairly to sanction the inference, that, 
in the Arabic as in the Hamyarltic, the original 
form of the preposition, as well as of the conjunc- 
tion, had been a single letter ; which, for distinc- 
tion-sake, was subsequently modified, in place of 
the points, by the digamma prefix, i . At the close 
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of the second line, I observed three letters, with 
points between, thus *1 • 1 i •« , belonging also, ap- 
parently, to the class of particles of speech ; and 
requiring, from their position in relation to the 
second couplet of Novairi's version, to be rendered 
as a preposition.* The correspondence of \ 1 1 , 
aan, both in sound, and in the required sense, 
with the Arabic particle, Daun, infra^ or 
supra, satisfied me that I had found its true re- 
presentative ; and enabled me, at the same time, 
to correct Schultens’s rendering of Novairi, at 
this point, by substituting supra for his inter. 
In the concluding line of the Hisn Ghordb inscrip- 
tion, two vowels, between points, thus “oil®, ciu, 
again indicated a particle ; while the correspond- 
ing point of Novairi’s last line, as plainly de- 
manded one. The sense required was, donee, 
until. This, by Novairi, is represented, as usual, 
by I turned to Golius, and found the 

ipsissimum verbum of the original, defined by 
that used in the translation, au, i. q. 
donee. Camus." 

From particles and prepositions, my attention 
was next directed to prefixes and suffixes ; those 
inherent augmentatives, common to all the 

« «e I { aoy in the sixth line, is similarly circumstanced ; the sense of 
the original requiring, here, the preposition a, “ from,” and the Arabic 
version supplying it. I it follows, is the Hamyaritic for , fjy 
which it is rendered in the Arabic. 
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Semitic idioms. Here, also, the Hamyaritic of 
the Hisn Ghor&b inscription, exhibited the same 
principles with all its kindred dialects: 3, rre, 
being the prefix used to convert verbs, or par- 
ticiples, into noun substantives; and I >5, nuov 
na, the suffix employed, to denote the plural 
number. The common occurrence of the ter- 
mination nu or na, the same number of times, 
viz. fifteen, in Novairi’s, and in the Hisn Ghordb 
inscription, from the first, indeed, engaged my 
attention, as a marked indication of the relation 
between the documents, as original and transla- 
tion; and the same phenomenon, I conclude, it 
was, which led Professor Roediger (with equal 
tact and felicity) to pronounce, of the HisnGhordb 
inscription, that “ it was one of persons speaking 
of themselves, in the first person plural.” 

But by far the most important example of the 
suffix, is to be found in the seventh line : an ex- 
ample so peculiar, as to require separate examin- 
ation ; and so pregnant, as richly to reward it. 
In this wonderful counterpart of the faith of 
Job, and epitome of patriarchal revelation, my 
eye was arrested by the rhyming terminations of 
the words, ransharAraJ, . . . darAraJ, . . . mesharArai, 
. . . munkarA:a6. The efiect upon the ear was 
obvious : but I was satisfied, where the mysteries 
of revealed religion were th^ theme, the sound 
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could not be tbe seme ; that there must be a 
higher object, and a profounder meaning. I 
looked for the termination , under the root 
, and found, as I had anticipated, the root 
to signify, occvMavity occultatm, occw/toque 
fuit ; latuit : and its derivative Res occulta 
et ahscondita , ... in other words, a mystery. I 
could be no longer at a loss for the force of the 
word in composition ; for the awful weight with 
which the sense fell upon the ear, seconding the 
clanging sounds, with a sublimity transcendently 
above the famous lines of Tasso, . . . 

Chiama gU abiiator* de 1’ ombre eterne 
li raxico suon de la Tartarea tromba ; 

Treman le spaziose, atrc caverne, 

£ r aer cieco a quel romor rimbomba t 

The termination was missing, in the last 
word of the line, in Mr. Wellsted’s published 
copy of the inscription ; while, that it ought to 
stand here also, seemed plain from the rhythmical 
structure of the line. Having been favoured, 
from the India House, with Mr. Cruttenden’s 
transcript of the inscription, I collated the two 
documents ; and discovered that the omission of 
the final , was merely a lapse of his fellow- 1 
transcriber.* By their wise precaution, in 

* 1 since observe, what had escaped my notice, that the final V » 
missing in Mr. Wellsted’s text of the inscription, stands, in his margin, 
immediately above the last word of the seventh line, to which it un- 
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making three several and independent copies, 
these intelligent officers have enabled me to eflfect 
this, with several more restorations; which shall 
be noticed in the proper places, in my concluding 
observations on the inscription itself, . . . where 
the effect of the termination on the sense, 
in composition, will also be pointed out. 

With these introductory remarks before him, 
I venture to indulge the hope, that not only the 
Orientalist, but even the general reader, by com- 
mon attention to the corresponding alphabets, 
and constant reference to the glossary, will be 
adequately qualified to form a judgment on the 
fidelity, both of the following decypherment into 
pure Arabic, and of the accompanying literal 
English version, of, perhaps, the most ancient, 
and (as an imperishable record of the most im- 
portant truths of patriarchal revelation) next 
only to the Hebrew Scriptures, the most autho- 
ritative, monument in the world. 

In the first broadside subjoined, the reader 
wiU find the Hisn Ghordb inscriptions, taken from 
Mr. WeUsted’s copy corrected from Mr. Crutten- 
den’s, subdivided into their proper elements, and 

questionably belongs, . . . more slightly engraved, as if to supply the 
omission. Mr. Cruttenden, very properly as it turns out, incorporates 
it with the text. 
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resolving themselves throughout, the minutest 
parts of speech inclusive, into pure Arabic words ; 
and, facing it, literal English translations of them 
(verbum verbo), divided by points or circular 
marks, so as to correspond exactly with the ori- 
ginals, . . . only the words not, as in them, run 
into each other. In the plate, and folding leaf, 
which follow, are presented, Mr. Wellsted’s fac- 
simile of the inscriptions (re-engraved for the 
present work by the courteous permission of his 
publisher, Mr. Murray) ; and, facing it, the Eng- 
lish translations, unbroken by the points of the 
original. The reader will thus be enabled, both 
to refer the words of the English version to the 
corresponding words of the original ; and to read 
the poetry without the drawback of technical, 
and imperfectly understood, divisions. 

In order to present the words of the original 
inscription, with the Arabic words into which, 
when decyphered, they resolve themselves, to- 
gether before the eye, and thus to obviate all 
liability to confusion or wrong reference, . . . 
instead of placing the Arabic after, or opposite, 
the Hamyaritic, I have preferred the form of an 
interlineary version. 

In representing the Hamyaritic by correspond- 
ing words of the Arabic, I have confined myself 
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either to the Arabic roots, or to the particular 
form of the word demanded by the sense. It 
would require a De Sacy, or an Alexander Nicoll, 
(and they are no more!) to cast the synonymes 
into the finished mould of Arabian poetry. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

In the first line of the inscription, the second 
word, wasd, denoting (with a fulness of sense 
unknown to the dialects of the West) “ a long 
period of time, passed in luxurious living, in a 
specific abode,” ... is followed by a word, which 
but too well sustains the meaning ; by the term 
Zenana^ signifying, in Persic, “ the women’s 
apartments,” and answering to the Haram of the 
Arabs, and the Seraglio of the Turks. That the 
word, in this sense, is of genuine Hamyaritic 
origin, we learn (as will be seen hereafter) from 
its recurrence, at a far lower period, in the short 
inscription over the entrance of Nakab el Hajar; 
where a Zen, or Zenana, is recorded, as the last 
of the buildings erected, in that stately palace, 
by the pride or luxury of King Charibael. In 
the single phrase, therefore, Wasfi, wa Zenana, 
“ dwelling in the Zenanas,” the poem, at its 
opening, presents a picture of Oriental luxury, 
carried, through successive ages, to its utmost 
height. The words next adjoining describe the 
felicity of this state ; consisting in an epicurean 
freedom from the ordinary changes and chances 
of life. With this description the sense closes, 
before the close of the line. 
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With the last words of the first line com- 
mences a description of the locality occupied by 
the subjects of the poem; a description which 
flows on through the second line, to overflow 
into the third. By the book of Job we are pre- 
pared for the loftiest flights of poetry, in the 
ancient muse of Arabia ; but I must own myself 
taken altogether by surprise, to find, in the de- 
scriptive poetry which I am about to analyze, 
belonging, apparently, to a stiU earlier age, ... a 
flow of numbers, a felicity of transition, and a 
power of making the sound the echo to the sense, 
perhaps hardly equalled, certainly not exceeded, 
by Pope himself. I venture to express my own 
impression ; leaving it with the reader, when its 
grounds are before him, to judge for himself. . . . 
The description opens with the rolling swell of 
the sea, rushing through a narrow channel before 
the wind, . . . and the words, like the waters, 
overflow the line : 

*• rolled in through our channel * 

The sea, swelling against our castle with angry surge.” 


* When translating this line, I met a difficulty, which perplexed me 
a little, in rendering the last word, l YIM; the same with the 
Arabic is defined in Golius, « CanalU quo fluit aqua,” 

5. e. Anglicey a channel. Knowing the port of Hisn Ghordb, however, to 
be a bay, I was unwilling to put a force on the meaning, by rendering 
Zarb literally, “ channel ; ” and, accordingly, had substituted harbour.” 
Happily it occurred to me to compare the original, and my own version, 
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A moment’s pause, . . . and the rush of the 
mighty billows is exchanged for the liquid melody 
of fountains, falling from the neighbouring hills, 

. . . . « and our fountains flowed with murmuring fall above 
The lofty palms.” 

We hear and see the swell of the ocean u we 
catch the more distant and gentle music of “ the 
Springs, [whose fall is] into the valleys that run 
among the hiUs ! ” * 

The same artifice of composition has been used 

with Mr. Wellsted’s description of the roadstead of Hisn Ghordb, I in- 
stantly saw that channel was the only correct description ; and reinstated 
the word accordingly. Let Mr. Wellsted*s account of the anchorage and 
landing now be perused, and it will be found hard to determine which 
describes more faithfully, . . . the Adite poet, in half a line, or the English 
sailor, in half a page. ** On the morning of the 6th of May, 1834, [a 
memorable moment in the history of discovery !] we anchored in a short 
and narrow channel^ joined on the one hand by a low rocky islet, and on 
the other by a lofty black-looking cliflT, to which our pilots applied the 
designation of Hasan Gorab. Some ruins having been perceived on the 
summit of the latter, shortly after our arrival I proceeded to the shore, 
for the purpose of examining them. To avoid the swell, which rolled aJong 
the opposite side of the island, and produced a considerahle surf against the 
seaward side of the cliff, as it rose up perpendieudarly from the sea, we 
pulled into a small bay on the north-east side, where the water was much 
smoother. 

With this description, again, compare the site of the castle at Hisn 
Ghor&b, in Wellsted. ** Continuing our route to the top of the hill, 
houses nearly as numerous as those below, walls and other defensive 
edifices, were perceived at various distances, scattered over its surface ; 
and, on the verge of the precipice, a square tower, of massive masonry* It 
probably once served both as a watch-tower and light-house, and may 
still be discerned, for many miles to seaward* Some of the stairs are of 
very large dimensions; the windows and doors are plain, without arches.” 
— Travels in Arabia, voL ii, pp. 421 — 425. 

♦ Psalm civ. 10. 


VOL. II. 


A A 
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by Pope, after an interval of perhaps 3600 

ycftrSj • • • 

** But lost, dissolved m thy superior rays, 

One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze 
O’erfiow thy courts.” 

Surely, with Solomon, we well may say, “There 
is nothing new under the sun.” 

In the first word of the second line,*iI|' 5 ‘S 1 , 
Aidama (Arabice Ubjl, Aldama^ or Addama), 
“ the sea,” we distinctly trace the Arabic definite 
article al, incorporated with the noun. 

The third word of this line throws important 
light on the style of the Arabic version of the 
poem ; since we have, in it, a clue to the preference 
given by the translator, in his choice of words. 
The term in question is Irt IX » Kasar, “ castle ; ” 
which, in the second line, is substituted for the 
synonymous word, VJXI, wdtb, “mansion,” 
employed just before in the first line.* The 
translator, on the other hand, drops the term 
wdih, altogether, to substitute for it, at 
the opening of the poem, the synonyme, also 
used in the original, viz. Kasar^ this 

* Both from this poem, and from the second, given by Nova*fri, their 
stately huUdingSf it appears, were the chief boast and glory of the Adites. 
Their buildings, accordingly, it is most remarkable, are the feature in 
their history, chiefly dwelt on by Mahomet, in the Koran. — ** Hast 
thou not considered how thy Lord dealt with An, the people of Aram ; 
adorned with loftg buildings, the like whereof hath not been erected in the 
land.** — Sale’s Koran, chap. Izxxix. 
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being the term ordinarily employed in the later 
Arabic. This specimen may justly be taken as 
our index to the idiomatic difference of style, be- 
tween the original and the translation ; which, on 
comparison, will be found to consist chiefly, if not 
exclusively, in the use of a different class of syno- 
nymes. The remark extends to the Hamyaritic 
and Arabic idioms themselves ; which, instead of 
being two distinct languages, are simply two dia- 
lects of the same language, . . . the obsolete part 
of which still represents the ancient Hamyaritic, 
as the part in use constitutes the modem Arabic. 
This inference seems unavoidable, when we reflect, 
that, although every word in the Hisn Ghordb 
inscription turns out to be pure Arabic, and all 
the words prove to be synonymous with those in 
Novairi’s translation, yet one word only, Kasar, 
“ castle,” is common to the two documents. Fresh 
discoveries of inscriptions may enlarge our means 
for forming an induction on this subject ; but, 
even from the limited materials now in our pos- 
session, my own conviction is clear, that the 
whole vocabulary of the Hamyaritic tongue is 
still extant in the great Arabic lexicons ; which, 
on full examination, will be found to contain 
two distinct vocabularies, ... a used one, namdy, 
and one long out of use. Mr. WeUsted’s in- 
formation, derived from the first native author- 
A A 2 
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arrazu, than the Arabic word jji, araz ; and 
no other available sense for the Arabic afaz, 
than rice , . . . that I discovered, to my equal sur- 
prize and satisfaction, the singular lapse of the 
translator. The antiquity of the cultivation of 
rice in India, is proved by the concurrent tes- 
timonies of the Greeks ; especially of the ■writers 
on medicine and diet, Dioscorides, for example, 
and Galen. And in the fact, thus incidentally 
attested by the Hisn Ghorhb inscription, of the 
cultivation of rice-crops in Hadramdut, in the 
time of the Adites, we have, probably, at once, 
the earliest, and the most authentic proof extant, 
of the high antiquity of the commercial inter- 
course, between India and southern Arabia. . . . 
But to pursue the analysis of the poem : 

The fourth line of the inscription, correspond- 
ing with the fourth couplet of the Arabic version 
in Novairi, contains a description of “ the field- 
sports ” of the Adites, and of their recreations as 
fishermen. In the former part of the line, the 
original is minutely descriptive, the translation 
more general, but, on the whole, not unfaithful. 
Thus, where the poet specifies the game pursued, 
namely, mountain-goats, and young hares, . . . 
the translator speaks only of game. The word 
rendered by me “ mountain-goats,” was the only 
word, in this line, which I found difficulty in de- 
cyphering. From the context, it was clear to 
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me, that it must be n > the same with the Arabic 
whence Capra morUana. The cha- 

racters, in Mr. Wellsted’s copy of the inscription, 
however, though somewhat similar to II, were 
not the same. Sure of my rendering, from the 
sense demanded by the context, I considered the 
doubtful letters to be various forms of the r and 
u, and kept to my own version. My friend Mr. 
Jebb having, very justly, raised a question, as to 
the assumed identity of the characters, I was led 
to refer to Mr. Cruttenden’s MS. copy of the in- 
scription, with which I had been favoured from 
the India House ; and there found myself com- 
pletely borne out, . . . the word, in his transcript, 
being the very one required by the sense, viz. 1 1 ; 
and Mr. Wellsted’s new characters, turning out 
non-existent; being merely the manufacture of the 
transcriber, owing to his short-sightedness. A 
lapse of this nature, thus corrected by anticipa- 
tion, was my own best guarantee, and a better 
can hardly be required by the reader, of the 
sense of the entire line in which it occurs. That 
the word in the original should be rendered 
“ mountain-goats,” I had first been led to infer 
from the circumstance, that the chase is described 
as taking place “ among the hills and animals 
of the hare species being the other game hunted 
by these Adites, the description brings forcibly 
A A 4 
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to mind the parallel scene, depicted many cen- 
turies later, by the royal Psalmist : 

** The hills are a refuge for the wild goats ; 

And flo are the stony rocks for the coneys.” * 

In the next two words of this line, the close- 
ness of the translation to the original is very 
remarkable. In both, the snares and gins used 
by the Adite sportsmen, are denominated ropes 
and reeds ; evidently from the materials of which 
they were framed. The term expressing reeds, 
in the original, is IHI {khazar), the synonyme 
employed in the translation. Us {canna). On 
reference to Golius (so accurate is this version) 
we find, under the Arabic word khazar (a 
reed or cane), this very Avord US, cited as its 

synonyme The close of the line, in the Arabic 

version, is, at once, pleonastic and unauthorized. 

The fifth line of the Hisn Ghordb inscription, 
descriptive of the gorgeous clothing of the Adites, 
is rendered, word for word throughout, by the 
fifth couplet of its version in Novairi. The cor- 
respondence here is too exact and uniform to give 
occasion for a remark. In the sixth and seventh 
lines of the inscription, coincident with the sixth 
and seventh couplets of the version preserved by 
Novairi, we have a glowing account and eulogy 
of the Adite kings. Here the term Me- 


* Psalm civ, 18. 
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Ink, the ordinary Arabic word for “ kings,” is 
employed by the translator, where the Hamyaritic 
original has lii/iS, Hasiru, also the Arabic for 
“ kings.” The definition of the word Hasir, in 
Golius, most distinctly explains the cause of its 
adoption by the poet, and its rejection by his 
translator: Hiisir, Rex: quod, veh ob- 

tento quasi, disclusus” The title Hasir, it fol- 
lows, was peculiar to the kings of Yemen and 
Hadramkut ; of whom alone, among the Arab 
princes, it is recorded, that they passed their 
lives shut up in their palaces; and were thus 
secluded, as by a veil, from the public eye.* 

In decyphering the inscription, by no one 
term Avas my patience more tried, than by this 
word, 1 1 5 15 5 ; and by none, I may add, was it 
more richly rewarded. On the first discovery, 
under the root of Hasir, with the 

signification required, Rex'^, I felt myself to 

* In face of the consenting testimonies of Agatharchides (de Mari 
Rubro, pp. 6t), 64.), of Diodorus Siculus (tom. i. lib. iii. c. 47.), and 
of Strabo (lib. xvi. p. 1124.), — that the kings of the ancient Homerites 
passed their lives (like the Merovingian princes) shut up in their 
palaces, — Mr. Gibbon is sceptical : ** I much suspect that this is one of tlie 
popular tales, or extraordinary accidents, which the credulity of travellers 
so often transforms into a fact, a custom, and a law.” (Decline and Fall, 
chap. 1. note 32.) His scepticism is refuted by the very definition of 
the title “ king,” as given above, in the Hamyaritic idiom. 

t In a note on ” Mr. C. J. Cruttenden’s Journey from Mokhi to 
San*a,” published in vol. viii. of the Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society, I fnd it stated, — ** Professor Gesenius, to whom all our in- 
scriptions have been sent, has, we understand, dccyphered the words. 
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have got possession of the master-key to the 
whole sixth line. On reference, however, to the 
Hamyaritic original, I observed, in it, the cha- 
racter T , the occurrence of which, in this word, 
had slipped my memoiy, and which I had hitherto 
taken for /. Though sure of the meaning of the 
Hamyaritic term from the context, my disappoint- 
ment still was great ; for the medial /, although a 
servile, must not arbitrariously be ejected. The 
drawback remained in my way, until, by the 
fortunate discovery of the true form of the 
Hamyaritic /, viz. •fi , in the inscription over the 
entrance to Nakab el Hajar, in the proper name 
Charibael, I was led to the further discovery, 
that the character which I had mistaken for it, 
viz. 1 , was not I, but as is apparent, indeed, 
from its form, which is that of the Hebrew ', 
doubled. In therefore, I had, as I first 

thought, the Arabic word,^,«i»-, Rex. 

The second part of the sixth line of the inscrip- 
tion (corresponding with the second line of the 
sixth couplet in the Arabic version) opens with 
the word liHI A which, by the trans- 
lator, is rendered by Golius and his 

** King of the Himyarites.” The discovery is all his own. No such 
expression occurs in the Hisn Ghor&b inscription. The case is clear : 
it is but too common : the late learned Professor expected to find some 
such expression ; and, therefore, did find it. Discoveries of this kind are 
of but too frequent occurrence with mere scholars. 
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authorities shall here be answerable for the accu- 
racy of the Arabic translation : i. q. JaU. 

Opposuit se alteri, contrave surrexit, in litigio. Gi. 
Ca. ... a Jo Ai, Vehemens." ... A more perfect iden- 
tification of a version with its original is not con- 
ceivable than this ; where the lexicons of a lan- 
guage pronounce the version to be 83ntionymou8 
■with the original. That now before the reader, 
he will observe, is one only among several coin- 
cidences of this decisive character. 

In the words immediately follo’wing, the orien- 
tal periphrasis of the translation, is unsanctioned 
by the more dignified simplicity of the original. 
In the Arabic, we have, . . . “ Vehement against 
the people of fraud and perfidy : ” in the Hamy- 
aritic, simply, “ Vehement avengers of reprobate 
and "wicked men.” 

The close of this sixth line of the inscription 
is doubly important, as containing, on the one 
hand, a native exposure of the lying fables of 
the Koran, and on the other, a decisive proof of 
the fallaciousness of the grounds, on which, too 
often, Mahomet and his imposture have been 
assailed by Christian controversialists. 

Instead of the prophet HM (the Heber of 
Genesis) being sent, as is falsely represented in 
the Koran, to preach personally to his own col- 
lateral descendants of, perhaps, the tenth gener- 
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ation *, we have, in this line of the Hisn GhorAb 
inscription, from the Adites themselves, the true 
account of the matter. Their poet here informs 
us, that they were instructed in the true religion, 
not by Heber himself, but by their own kings ; 
who taught them, and established among them 
by law, the doctrine held, and taught to the 
post-diluvian world, by that patriarch. 

Again, instead of Hud- f , being Mahomet’s own 
corruption of the patriarchal name, Heber, as has 
been constantly alleged by Christian controver- 
sialists J, ... we find it here (in a monument 
whose antiquity bids defiance to scepticism), as 
the name borne, among the lost Arabians, by 
that patriarch, within 500 years of the Flood. 

From the sixth, as in preceding examples in 
this poem, the sense is carried on into the seventh 

• The anachronism, however, is not violent. According to our re- 
ceived biblical chronology, Heber died little more than twenty years prior 
to the apparent date of the long Hisn Ghorab inscription. 

f The spelling of the name in the inscription, viz, MI (fid), cor- 
responds with one Arabic form of the name, “ ( Aud), nomen pro- 

priitm viri. — Gi. et Cam.” Also with (Wadd), the name of an idol 
of the pagan Arabs ; which may justly, therefore, be conjectured to have 
had its origin in their reverence for Heber. « fTadd, Sawa, Yaghuth, 
Yaiik, and Nasr, (observes Mr. Sale) are said to have been antediluvian 
idols, which Noali preached against ; and were afterwards taken by the 
Arabs for gods ; having been men of great merit and piety in .their time, 
whose statues they reverenced, at first, with a civil honour only, which, 
in process of time, became heightened to a divine worship,” — Prelim, 
Disc. p. 24. 

I See d'Herbelot, Art. ffoud. 
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line. This artifice of composition is not pre- 
served in the translation ; which here, as in ren- 
dering the first two lines of the inscription, falls 
into couplets, the sense being commensurate with 
the line. 

To the awful sublimity of the latter part of 
the seventh line, and to its wonderful coincidence 
with the sublimest passage of the Book of Job, I 
have already briefly adverted. But to do any 
thing like justice to a passage, which comprizes, 
in four words, the preaching of an anticipated 
Gospel *, demands a closer analysis. 

Literally, 

“ And we proclaimed our belief in mysteries ; 

In the miracle-mystery, in the liesurrection-mystcry, in the nostril* 
mystery.” 

is the Arabic (Rana), Vocem edidit. 
Vociferavit. XI A is the same with Socios 
consortesve addidit Deo, atque ita crediditinY>msiiL 
(in other words, in the TBmiTr), and YX, is 
i_^, Res occulta et abscondita. 

Having first stated, as a general proposition, 
the belief of the Adites in the mysteries of Reve- 
lation ; the poet goes on to specify the articles of 
their creed: beginning with their belief in mi- 
racles. 


* See Acts, xvii. 18 . 
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FopVIIYj is the Arabic {Dark), Re- 
stauravit resarcivit aliud alio: whence LSj\<i 
{Darkai), Comprehensiva potentia (in other 
words, supernatural power), with the term Chab 
“ mystery,” suffixed. . . . The next article of faith 
is, the Resurrection. 

YXIIAH is manifestly the Arabic Ortus 
fuit Sol. Ortus Solis, (i. e. “ The Sun risen 
again:” or, “ Sunrise,”) with the prefix m, to 
convert it into a noun substantive, and the 
suffix chab, to mark the mysteriousness of the 
doctrine. It is impossible more clearly or beau- 
tifully to express the doctrine of the Resurrec- 
tion, than by this image : the very image, indeed, 
from which the term resurrection is itself derived. 
Accordingly, the common emblem of faith in this 
great truth, is the sun, with the motto, Reswr- 
gam. That such was the sense of the Adite poet, 
is demonstrated by his Arabic translator ; whose 
synonyme for the original word, is 
ResurrecUo, from the rooti_i^,Excitavit ^somno. 
Resuscitavit mortuvm. 

The closing compound, YXII 5D, appeared, at 
first sight, far more difficult of interpretation: 
although (as is so often the case in the difficulties 
of Scripture, and peculiarly of the Book of Job) 
when interpreted, the very obscurity of the phrase. 
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but heightened the awful grandeur of the sense 
which it, at once, covered and conveyed. As 
given in Mr. Wellsted’s transcript of the inscrip- 
tion, Munkar, without the final chab, my first 
impression was, that we had here the Munker of 
the Koran, one of the two angels styled “ Ex- 
aminers,” from their ofBce of examining the dead, 
in the tomb, previous to the Resurrection. And 
I was sorry to think that Mahomet had such 
ancient authority for his “ Ipng wonders.” The 
only rendering for the word, taken otherwise 
than as a proper name, afforded by the Arabic, 
was Sonum emisit, spiritumne cum sono 
eduxit, per nares, . . . whence jUo;-*, {Munchar)^ 
e naribus spirans. The agreement between this 
root, and the equivalent term employed by the 
Arabic translator, viz. Vita futura, from^iJ, 
Revixit mortuus, Vivificavit, Resuscitavit, mor- 
tuum Deus, I will own did not at once strike 
me. But being led to weigh the meaning more 
thoughtfully, on finding, from Mr. Cruttenden’s 
copy of the inscription, that the mystery-breathing 
termination chah, belonged to this word also, . . . 
the sense of the Adite poet broke upon me in all 
its fulness, when I remembered, that it is by the 
nostrils, and the breath of the nostrils, that God 
himself, in Scripture, defines the life in man: 
that, at his creation, “ The Lord God . . . breathed 
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into his nostrils the breath of life ; and [hence] 
mnn became a living soul:” that at the deluge, 
the same image occurs, in describing his de- 
struction, “ and every man ; all in whose nos- 
trils was the breath of life . . . died ; ” that, when 
Isaiah would describe the nothingness of the life 
of man, his exhortation is, “ Cease ye from 
man, whose breath is in his nostrils : ” that, when 
Jeremiah speaks of death, his language is, “ The 
breath of our nostrils was taken and when Job 
defines his own life, his words are these, . . . “ AU 
the while my breath is in me, and the spirit of 
God in my nostrils.” * 

From the seventh line to the close, the poet 
(like Pindar, in after-times) having spent his 
loftiest flight on a higher theme, descends, as it 
were, to celebrate the event, to which the world 
is indebted for the existence of the inscription : 
namely, the invasion of the tribe of Aws by the 
Beni Ac; the prowess of his countr3iTiien, in 

* Gen. ii. 7. ; vii. 22. Is. ii. 22. Lam. iv. 20. Job, xxvii. 3. While 
implicit assent to whatever is revealed in Scripture, because ii is re- 
vealed, is the only test of faith ; the divine truths of revelation are 
often done injustice to, by the consequent tendency to rest in implicit 
assent. How apt, for example, are we, to take the sayings which place 
the life of man in his nostrils, for an image or figure of speech, without a 
thought of the physical truth which they convey. Let the process of 
respiration through the nostrils, however, be suspended only for a few 
moments, and the labour and difficulty of breathing, and the painful 
sense of exhaustion, will soon teach the most sceptical, by a practical 
lesson, that it teas into man's n<»trt7s, that God, at his creation, ** breathed 
the breath of life." 
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going forth as^ one man, against these foreign 
enemies; and the battle, ending in the defeat, 
and total rout, of the Ishmaelite “ robbers.” Its 
sentiments of patriotism, and domestic affection, 
form the most interesting feature of this spirited 
description : if the Adites fought and conquered, 
it was in their country’s cause, and in defence of 
“ their children, and their wives.” The most 
curious fact in the poem, is the circumstance, 
that the combat was fought on horseback ; that 
while, so many centuries after, the barbarous 
heroes of the Trojan war (like the savage 
Britons) knew no other use of this noble animal 
than as the drawer of the chariot, . . . these Adites 
already exemplified the historical fidelity of the 
Book of Job, when it describes “ the horse and 
his rider" . . . already “managed” the proud 
war-horse, “ whose neck is clothed with thunder ; 
the glory of whose nostrils is terrible ; who paw- 
eth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his strength, 
and goeth on to meet the armed men.” * 


* Job, xxxtx. 19 — 21, 
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REMARKS ON THE SHORT INSCRIPTIONS IN 

m:r. wellsted’s plate. 

Finding myself master of the characters and 
words of the ten-line inscription at Hisn Ghordb, 
I lost no time, and experienced no difficulty, in 
decyphering the short inscriptions, above and 
below it; although here unprovided with the 
key, in the previous example so happily supplied 
in the “ Historical Geography ” of Novairi. The 
two-line inscription, “ found near the long in- 
scription, lower down on the terrace,” from its 
position, at once, and its conciseness, antece- 
dently to proof, might justly be assumed to be 
connected with it ; and, not improbably, to con- 
tain an account of the monument, perhaps with 
names illustrative of it. In these anticipations, 
we should be fully justified, by the ordinary re- 
sults of experience in similar cases. . . . The in- 
ferences thus sanctioned by the antecedent pro- 
babilities, proved founded in fact, on the two-line 
inscription under consideration being resolved 
into Arabic words ; the first line turning out to 
contain an account of the engraring of the long 
inscription, with the names of its two engravers ; 
and the second, the names of the two Arab 
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tribes, between whom the battle, which it cele- 
brates, was fought. 

The first line, rendered without preserving 
the inverted order of the original, runs literally 
as follows : 

“ Sarash and Dzerah ♦ divided into parts, engraved from right to left, and 
pointed, this song of triumph.’* 

The second line, conformed similarly to the 
English idiom, may be rendered literally thus : 

** Aws assailed the Beni Ac, and hunted [them] down, and covered their 
faces with blackness. 


♦ Professor Roediger suggests that the name of the enpraver was, in 
all likelihood, to be found in the neighbourhood of the long inscription ; 
and, in the absence of a true key to the characters, very naturally con- 
jectures his name and nation (which he makes Abyssinian !) to be con< 
tained in the monograms, to the right and left, immediately under it : 
“ Soil ich schlicslich auch noch ein wort, iiber die links und rechts unter 
der Inschrift stehenden charactere sagen, so mdchten sie viclleicht den 
namen dee Steinhauere enthaUen d&r die Inschrift in den Felsen meisseltCy &c.'’ 
— Versuch, p. 30 , He has mistaken only the place of signature. In 
the matter of his conjecture he is proved felicitously right, by the 
contents of the first line of the two-line inscription. In a monument 
obviously designed to last to the end of time, the two workmen, we 
find, have not failed to immortalize their own names, as well as that of 
their people. 

I The expression is truly Scriptural and oriental; so the prophet 
Joel (ii. 6.) describes the path of a destroying army : 

“ Before their face the people shall be much pained ; 

AU faces ehaU gather Uachnees,^ 

And Nahum (ii. 10.), the destruction of proud Nineveh : 

“ She is empty, and void, and waste ; 

And the heart melteth, and the knees smite together, 

And much pain is in all loins ; 

And the faces of them all gather biacknesn” 

* B B 2 
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This latter line revealed, at once, the awful 
antiquity of the whole of these inscriptions, . . . 
Aws (after the name of their forefather, Aws 
or Uz *, the grandson of Shem, and great grand- 
son of Noah) being the primitive patronymic of 
the famous lost tribe of Ad ! 

It is equally impossible to express or forget 
the feelings of awful interest, and solemn emotion, 
with which I now found myself penetrating into 
the “ cunabula gentium : ” conversmg, as it were, 
with the immediate descendants of Shem and 
Noah, not through the doubtful medium of an- 
cient history, or the dim light of Oriental tradi- 
tion, but in their own records of their own annals, 
“ graven with an iron pen, and lead, in the rock 
for ever ! ” 

It is the just maxim of Brucker, that, unless 
there be some special cause to the contrary. 


And Mahomet, lastly, at the battle of Bedr (casting a handful of sand 
into the air), 

“ Let their faces be covered with confusion / ” 

To feel the full force of these coincidences, we must turn to the definition 
of the word [|] X A or viz. “ Nigrum fecit vultum ejus Deus.” 

— GoL in voc. 

* Viy (Cren. X. 23.). In the inscription; it is written HI ;• The 
name is spelt, by the Arabs themselves, indifferently, or 

(Poc. Spec. pp. 36. 42. 69. conf.) The Adite form of the name is iden- 
tical with the Hebrew, in its medial and final letters : one of its Arabic 
forms, in the medial and initial, the other, in the medial, corresponds 
with the spelling of the inscription. 
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every nation is to be believed, in its accounts of 
its own origin. That this maxim holds eminently 
true of the Arab tribes, the present work affords 
abundant witness. But, if there be any faith 
due to the traditional history of Arabia ; if there 
be any portion of the ancient Arabs, upon whose 
origin, course, and extinction, there is a universal 
national consent ; that tradition, is the one here 
in question, and that people, the lost tribe of Ad. 
The Mahometan account of this primeval people, 
is thus given by Mr. Sale. “ The tribe of Ad 
were descended from Ad, the son of Aws, the 
son of Aram, the son of Shem, the son of Noah ; 
who, after the confusion of tongues, settled in al 
Akk&f, or the -winding sands in the province of 
Hadramdut*; where his posterity greatly mul- 
tiplied. . . . The descendants of Ad, in process of 
time, falling, from the worship of the true God, 
into idolatry, God sent the prophet HM (who is 
generally agreed to be Heber, whom the Jews 
acknowledge to have been a great prophet) to 
preach to and reclaim them. But they refusing 
to acknowledge his mission, or to obey him, God 
sent a hot and suffocating wind, which ble^v 
seven nights and eight days together ; and, en- 
tering at their nostrils, passed through their 

* So the Koran ; ** Remember the brother of Ad [the prophet Hud], 
when he preached unto his people in Al Aukaf.” — Chap. xlvi. 

B B 3 
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bodies, and destroyed them, all, ... a very few 
only excepted, who had believed in Hhd, and 
retired with him to another place. That pro- 
phet, afterwards, returned into Hadramdut, and 
was buried near Hasec ; where there is a small 
town now standing, called Kabr HM, or the 
sepulchre of Hhd. . . . Before the Adites were thus 
severely punished, God, to humble them, and 
incline them to hearken to the preaching of his 
prophet, afflicted them with a drought, for four 
years ; so that all their cattle perished, and them- 
selves were very near it : upon which they sent 
Lokm^n (different from one of the same name, 
who lived in David’s time) with sixty others, to 
Mecca, to beg rain ; which they not obtaining, 
Lokm&n, with some of his company, remained 
at Mecca, and thereby escaped destruction; 
giving rise to a tribe, called the latter Adi’* 

In this narrative, when the chaff only of the 
Koran is winnowed from the wheat of Arabian 
tradition (the fact is equally certain and surpriz- 
ing), we have the very substance of what is re- 
corded of themselves by the lost Adites, in the two 
rock-graven inscriptions preserved by Novairi ; 

* These are the Oaditae or Aditse of Ptolemy ; as his Thamuditae, are 
the Thamud of Arabian story. For the existence of a remnant of 
Thamud, also, in Northern Arabia, see Poc, Spec. p. 59. « The lost 

Arabians ” (so entitled by the present races) do not a})pear to have been 
so wholly lost. 
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one of which only, the earlier, has, as yet, been 
discovered at Hisn Ghordb. These monuments, 
indeed, neither make mention of the prophet 
Heber’s personal mission to the Adites, nor 
speak of him as a contemporary : but the earlier 
inscription records the substance of this tradi- 
tion, when it states, that the tribe of Aws was 
instructed in the great truths of revealed re- 
ligion by their own kings, whose teaching was in 
conformity with the doctrine of Hhd or Heber. 
Again, both monuments are silent altogether on 
the subject of the miraculous wind, the instru- 
ment of the Divine vengeance, according to the 
Koran, for the final destruction of Ad (to which, 
hoAvever, whether fact or fable, both inscriptions 
plainly appear to have been prior) : but the 
second* stands a contemporary record of that 
drought and famine of four years, in which, ac- 
cording to the universal tradition of the Arabs, 
the whole cattle of Ad perished so utterly, that, 
in the words of the inscription itself, “ neither 
foot, nor hoof remained.” In his notice of this 
famine, and of the prosperity which preceded it, 
d’Herbelot exhibits, yet more strikingly than 
Sale, the perfectness of the consent between the 
two inscriptions, and the accounts of the fortunes 


* See Part I. sect. vii. 

B B 4 
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and fate of Ad, handed down by Arab tradition : 
“ La premiere punition queDieu leur envoya, fut 
une famine de trois ans cons^cutifs; pendant 
lesquels le del fut ferm4 pour eux. Cette 
famine, jointe 4 beaucoup d’autres maux qu’elle 
causa, emporta une grande partie de ce peuple ; 
qui 6toit le plus fort, le plus riche, et le plus puis- 
sant de toute I’Arabie.” * 

From this passage, it is impossible to turn to 
the section of the present work, which has given 
rise to this Appendix, and there re-peruse the 
Adite inscriptions themselves, without feeling, in 
all its force, the perfectness of the agreement, 
between the traditions extant throughout Arabia; 
“ regarding a people that has been so utterly 
swept away,” and its own still surviving, and 
imperishable annals. 

Both in the constant tradition of the Arabs, 
and its travesty in the Koran, the one grand 
cause, which drew down upon Ad its awful ca- 
lamities, was the impiety of this people towards 
God, ... an impiety the more guilty, because 
nurtured amidst light, and “ the knowledge of 
the truth and this, be it observed in conclusion, 
is the crowming cause assigned for the famine 
which consumed them, by Adites themselves, at 
the close of Novairi’s second inscription : — 

^ * D'Herbelot, Biblioth, Orient, art. Houd. 
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** Thus fares it uuth him who renders not thanks to God ; 

His footsteps fail not to be blotted out from his dwelling i” 

It seems altogether impossible, that any an- 
cient evidences could stand more entire or com- 
plete, than those now before us ; although belong- 
ing to a period of the world, whose remoteness is 
appalling to the mind, and almost eludes the 
grasp of the imagination. For, while the occur- 
rence of the name of Aws, at the foot of the long 
inscription at Hisn Ghordb, certifies to us the 
possession, in that monument, of a genuine re- 
cord of the long-lost tribe of An, the whole con- 
tents of both the inscriptions, as preserved by 
Novairi *, sanction the conclusion suggested by 
the name ; being neither more nor less than the 
counterpart of the national traditions concerning 
Ad, in its origin, its greatness, its guilt, and its 
annihilation. 


* Among the benefits resulting from the demonstrative proof supplied, 
Iiy the discovery and decypherment of the inscriptions at Hisn Ghordb, 
of the historical fidelity of Novairi, . . , one, especially, cannot be too 
highly appreciated ; namely, the weight, henceforward, attaching to the 
accounts of the Arab historians generally, from the practical testimony to 
their trust- worthiness, afforded by these verifications of Novairi’s history. 
What more liable to sceptical cavils and questionings, than his Cannina 
Antiquissima 9 Yet :ire these rock -engraven records, open, at this day, to 
the inspection of eve y voyager, who may touch upon the coast of Hadra- 
maut ! This one fact bears with commanding force upon Firazabandi’s 
report of Ebn Heshain’s account of the discovery of the sepulchre of 
Tajah ; and upon the monumental tablet found in the tomb of that 
ancient princess of Yemen. See Vol. I. pp. lOk) — lOfi. 
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The inscription which next claims our atten- 
tion, is that in three short lines (No. 3.) de- 
scribed by Mr. Wellsted, as “ Found on a small 
detached rock, on the summit of the hill.” The 
connection between the ten-line and two-line in- 
scriptions on the terrace, was indicated, before- 
hand, by their relative positions. Whether any, 
and what connection may subsist, between these 
and that now under consideration, from its in- 
sulated situation “ on a detached rock,” obviously 
must depend on the internal evidences. The 
contents of this inscription, when decyphered, . . . 
from the common theme, . . . warfare, the charge 
of horse, victory, and pursuit, . . . left no room 
for doubt, that it celebrated the same event, 
with that recorded in the long inscription. It 
may be rendered thus : 

** Hand to band the men of crime 
We assailed. Headlong rushed 
*Our horses, and trampled them under foot.” 

The only inscription remaining to be decy- 
phered is peculiar; for it is a monogram, ap- 
pended at the left-hand comer below, on the 
same tablet with the ten-line inscription ; while 
the latter part of it is repeated, in faint outline, 
in line with it, at the right-hand comer of the 
inscription. Its position, at first sight, would 
lead naturally to the idea of its being connected 
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with that monument ; and, like the two-line in- 
scription underneath, containing, most probably, 
a name, or names, illustrative of it. On nearer 
examination, however, I saw strong cause to 
doubt their connection ; and, after close scrutiny, 
can have no longer any hesitation to regard this 
monogram as an addition obtruded on the Adite 
monument, by Arabs of another race, in after- 
times. To this inference I found myself con- 
ducted by a first survey of the characters, with 
a view to their decypherment : when, in total 
variance with the order and regularity, so con- 
spicuous in the ten-line inscription, it was plain 
that the engraver, here, had begun at the right- 
hand corner, and having faintly traced out a 

word in monogram, , and one in two letters 

above it, • • passed over to the left-hand 

comer, and there engraved, in full depth, on the 
same line, a brief inscription in monogram, ter- 
minating with the same word previously inscribed 
in outline at the right-hand side of the tablet. This 
fact, with the circumstance that the two letters 
over it are tra ced so close to the last line of the 
original inscription, as completely to mar the 
symmetry so beautifully preserved in the execu- 
tion of that monument, satisfied me, that, in 
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these monograms -we had a new artist, . . . first, 
hastily violating the perfectly-proportioned spaces 
of the Adite inscription, and then mending his 
hand too late, when, after scratching his cha- 
racters on the surface of the rock, he discovered 
his mistake. Even when discovered, moreover, 
the mistake was most imperfectly rectified ; 
since, besides the disfigurement caused by it on 
the right of the tablet, so ill was the space now 
calculated, that the monogram, instead of its 
close ranging with that of aU the lines of the in- 
scription, runs beyond it by the breadth of the 
last word. But all the circumstances and pro- 
portions being thus at variance with those of the 
Adite monument, ... I felt assured, whatever 
might be the history of this appendage, that 
neither Sarash nor Dzerah was the engraver, 

. . . that it owed its intrusion to some stranger- 
hand. 

From the mechanical flaws observable in the 
execution of the inscription, I turned to the de- 
cypherment of its characters and sense. The 
process proved by no means difficult ; and the 
result confirmed my previous inferences. For 
the monogram, consisting of the name and 
country of an individual, was plainly not Adite, 
but Sabsean : the name being that most conspi- 
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cuous in the long d3masty of the Homerite kings ; 
and the country Sahara. For 

resolved into its component characters, is 

AV/i }! XIATIX t 
in other words, 

Hareth, or Harethah, the Sabaean. 

The monogram, therefore, is the designation 
of a Homerite prince, most probably a conqueror ; 
and if so, in ^ likelihood, the same with the 
celebrated king of Yemen, Hareth al R&yesh, 
styled “ the first of the Tobbaas,” fifteenth king 
of Yemen ; . . . whose epithet, Al R&yesh, was 
derived from the abundance of the spoils, with 
which, returning from his conquests, he enriched 
his subjects. J 

* The comparatively low date of this monogram, may be inferred 
further from the occurrence of the character T ; a letter which no where 
appears in the genuine Hisn Ghordb inscriptions ; although found in the 
Ethiopic. 

I This form of the name existed in the age of Mahomet; whose 
favourite servant was denominated Zeid £bn Hdretha, — Sale, Prelim. 
Disc. p. 56, 

^ Poc. Spec. p. 59. — Hareth the son of Saha^ is another of the name, 
^lebrated by the Arab writers as the father of Belk'is,-— their queen of 
Sheba : 

Excerpt, ex Ibn Nabat. Comment, in Ibn Zeidun. Epist., ap. Rasmin* 
sen, Additament. ad Hist. Arab, ante Islam, p. 4. 
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Mr. Cruttenden’s ccepy of the inscriptions sup- 
plies further proof of their having been disfigured 
by unskilful transcripts of words, evidently copied 
from them, and inserted close under them. These 
disfigurements supply witness against themselves, 
as the work of stranger-artists and after-times. 
Thus, close to the first word of line 2. of the 
two-line inscription (No. 4.), and a little below 
it, we here find the word 1 3 i 1 , . . . being a pal- 
pable copy of the first word in line 1., imme- 
diately over it. And at the left-hand comer, at 
the bottom of the three-line inscription (No. 3.), 
so close to the last word as almost to touch it, 
the word iHH ; being, alike palpably, a rude 
copy of the same word, Zenan, in the first line 
of the long inscription itself. Besides these 
words, there occurs, to the right of the added 
fKH, the letters A. and !<>=, standing singly 
below the right-hand comer of the three-line in- 
scription; evidently cut there wantonly, as a 
schoolboy cuts his initials on the desks of Harrow 
or Eton, or (far more objectionably) on those 
in Westminster Abbey. 
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No. II. 

HAMYABITIC INSCRIPTION OVER THE ENTRANCE TO 
NAKAB EL HAJAR. 

In passing from the Adite inscriptions, on the 
rock at Hisn Ghordb, to the Hamyaritic inscrip- 
tion, over the entrance of the ruins at Nakab el 
Hajar, we drop at once (an interval of nearly 
eighteen centuries), from the days of the Pha- 
raohs of Egypt, to those of the Csesars of Rome. 
For Charibael, king of the Homerites and Sa- 
beans, in whose reign, as appears from the in- 
ternal evidences, the inscription now in question 
was executed, flourished in the first century of 
our era ; being contemporary, as is generally 
allowed, with the emperor Claudius. 

From the neighbourhood of Nakab el Hajar 
(the royal residence, as appears from the inscrip- 
tion, of this Homerite dynasty) to Dhafar (their 
capital), there can be little doubt of the identity 
of the characters in the inscription discovered 
there by Messrs. Wellsted and Cruttenden, with 
those in the inscriptions of which Niebuhr 
heard, as still in being at Dhafar; and which 
were reported to him as alike undecypherable by 
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the Jews, and the Mahometans: “ On me dit, 
que dans les mines de la fameuse ville Dhqfar, 
environ deux lieues au Sud-Ouest de Jerim, Ton 
trouvoient d’anciennes inscriptions, qui ne pou- 
voient ^tre lues, ni par les Juifs, ni par les 
Mahometans.” * Our interest in penetrating 
into the mysterious and unknown, is naturally 
heightened by the confessed difficulty of the task. 
It was, therefore, with no ordinary feelings, that, 
after successfully unlocking, with Novairi’s key, 
the monuments at Hisn Ghorab, I proceeded to 
examine, in Mr. Wellsted’s plate of those noble 
ruins, the writing on the wall, over the en- 
trance to Nakab el Hajar. The comparatively 
low date of this writing struck me at the first 
glance. The characters, indeed, manifestly be- 
longed to the same alphabet with those at Hisn 
Ghordb: but, although engraved on a scale of 
more than three times their size f , they were 
strikingly inferior, both in symmetry of form, 
and boldness of execution. In one exchange, 
moreover, the substitution of the Greek beta for 
the Adite h ( ), or rather their intermixture, 

. . . this monument betrayed strong internal 
marks of its belonging to a period, in which the 
Hamyaritic language itself had become partially 

* See note at the end of the Appendix. 

t Wellsted, Travels in Arabia^ vol. i. p. 426., vol. ii. p. 424. conf. 
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affected, by the commercial intercourse of the 
Arabs of Yemen and Hadramdut with the Greeks 
and Romans. 

These first impressions, as to the probable 
date of the inscription *, were decisively verified 
by its contents, when decyphered. The process 
happily proved less difficult than in the case of 
those at Hisn Ghordb ; not only from my know- 
ledge of the characters, and of the identity of 
the Hamyaritic with the Arabic, acquired in de- 
cyphering those monuments, but also from the 
fortunate circumstance of the occurrence of no 
less than five proper names (three of them con- 
spicuous in the history of Arabia), in the first 
line of the Nakab el Hajar inscription. The in- 
scription itself, like its Adite predecessors, re- 
solved itself, on analysis, into purely Arabic 
words ; and, like them, is submitted to the reader, 
with those words underwritten, in the form of an 
interlineary version. 

• Professor Roedtger pronounces the reduced characters to be “ so 
small and indistinct,” as to put out of the question any attempt, on his 
part, to decypher them. See Versuch, p. 35. I confess I found no 
such indistinctness ; and, when I add that the reduction was made by 
Mr. Arrowsmith, and pronounced perfect by competent judges, to whom 
it was submitted previously to its being engraved, it is clear the indis- 
tinctness exists only in the learned professor’s imagination. Whether, in 
truth, the reduction was clear or otherwise, mattered little in his case ; 
as we now know his alphabet to have been nearly altogether erroneous. 
The name Mifa, which he discovers twice in the first line, has no exist- 
ence in the inscription. 

VOL. II. 
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Abode in thb nonsion Ab Mohtob and Behenna upon its tost erection dwelt in it joyfliUy in filial obedience Nowa. and Wanba the Pnetorlan PrefisctCharibaa lord of the Palace 

BeneficenBy constructed the hoepMum and the weU he erected also the Orat«y the fountains and tanks and bnUt the Zenana ha Ms era. 
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REMARKS. 

The first line of the inscription (as Mr. Well- 
sted justly anticipated) opens with the names of 
the founders of the structure, together with the 
object of its erection, namely, for a royal residence; 
it goes on to add those of their son, or heir ap- 
parent, and of the “ maire du palais,” or prefect 
of the guard ; and closes with the name of the 
restorer and enlarger of the buildings, who was 
plainly the author of the inspription, and whose 
name fortunately determines its date. The second 
line commemorates, in detpail, the works of the 
restorer. In the centre of this line, one or two 
words are totally defaced. 

For the purposes of decypherment, nothing 
can be more happy, than the number and notoriety 
of the proper names. The first, Moh&reb, from 
its place here, as the name of an Arab king, be- 
longing to a period certainly prior to the Chris- 
tian era, may fairly be identified with that of 
Moh^reb, the son of Koreish, and ancestor of the 
tribe Beni Moh&reb * ; a prince and people cele- 
brated by the Mahometan writers. 

* « et KoraUh, . . . Fehro . . . extra 

Uiieam [Mohammed sell.] Mohdreh . , , Mobarcbo orlundi 

Banu Mohdreh, qui iidera ShaihanJ^ — Poc. 

Spec. Hist. Arab. p. 50. — For Mohteb, see, also, the genealogy of the 
family of Koreish, ap. Sale, Prelim. Disc. The name is preserved in 
that of the district Machdrah el dmet (Mohareb the heroic), 2 deg. N. W. 
of Nakab el Hajar. See Niebh. D. de TA. p. 205. 

c c 2 
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The title of Ab or Abu, given to this prince 
in the inscription, receives striking illustration 
from Mr. Wellsted’s account of the Diyabi tribe, 
the inhabitants, at this day, of the country round 
Nakab el Hajdr, and the descendants, we may 
justly presume, of its ancient owners. “ The 
Diyabi Bedouins possess a great extent of coun- 
try, and are very numerous and powerful. In 
their political constitution, they differ from any 
other tribe, in this vast peninsula, with which I 
have become acquainted, either personally, or by 
report. Instead of choosing a sheikh or sultan 
as their representative power, they are split into 
seven divisions ; each governed by a chief, called 
Abu, who exercises what may be termed a patri- 
archal authority over them. These chiefs as- 
semble, for the discussion of all affairs connected 
with the general interest of the tribe ; their deci- 
sions being regulated by a majority of voices. In 
certain cases, this office of Abu is hereditary, 
but, more generally, it is filled by individuals, 
whose superior sagacity, experience, and courage, 
entitle them to that distinction. Some peculiar 
usages, also, exist among the Diyabi Bedouins, 
with respect to depredations committed on the pro- 
perty of each other. The Abu is answerable for 
all thefts occurring within his own district ; and 
he makes restitution to the injured party, pro- 
vided the offender be unable to do so. If, on 
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the contrary, the thief has property, the Abu 
claims for himself a third, in addition to the 
value of the stolen property ; as a further punish- 
ment, and compensation for the frequent losses 
he would otherwise be subjected to.” * What a 
comment on the permanence of ancient usages in 
Arabia, is presented in the existence, after eighteen 
centuries, of the otRce of Abii, in the country 
round Nakab el Hajar, and in its occurrence, as 
the title of the sovereign, over the entrance of 
that seat of royalty and dominion. 

The name, in the inscription, next to Moh&reb, 
isBehenna; defined, inGolius, “ the proper name 
of a woman;” and evidently that of Moh&reb’s 
wife and queen. That of their son Nowas, which 
immediately follows, elucidates the genealogy of 
I)zu Nowas, the last king of the Homerites ; who 
perished, about seventy years before Mahomet, 
in battle with the Abyssinians. f 

The fourth proper name, Wanba, recurs in 
one of the genealogical fragments, found by Mr. 
Cruttenden and his companion the late Dr. Hal- 
ton, “ on a detached stone, at Sana:” it is that 
of the prime minister designated in the in- 

* Wellsted, vol. i. pp, 409, 410. 
f Poc. Spec. pp. 63, 64. 

or (from Princeps popuH, or from Vica- 

rius, Legatus alterius, . . . (whence Nuab or Nabob) has the appearance 
of a proper name derived from an hereditary office. 

c c 3 
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scription (a significant token of commercial inter- 
course and alliance) by a term answering to the 
Roman title of “ prmtorian prefect.” The oc- 
currence of this name and office in juxtaposition 
with those of the royal family, reflects a curious 
light upon the recorded customs of the Homerites 
and Sabaeans ; whose kings (we learn from Aga- 
tharchides and others), like the rois faineans of 
the Merovingian dynasty, passed their lives in 
the inglorious ease of luxury and seclusion ; while 
their ministers, like the Carlovingian maires du 
palais^ monopolized the power, and discharged all 
the duties of the state. 

But these names, of exclusively Arab celebrity, 
are all thrown into shade, by that last occur- 
ring in this inscription, . . . the classic name of 
Charibael; that king of the Homerites and Sa- 
bseans, celebrated by Arrian * ; whose alliance, in 
the reign of Claudius, was assiduously courted 
by the Romans ; and who appears to have expe- 
rienced, alternately, the mean flatteries, and the 
base perfidy, of those sovereigns of the world. 
The reader may measure my satisfaction by his 
own, when, after decyphering the purely Arab 
denominations of Moh&reb, Behenna, Nowas, and 
Wanba or Wanab, I lighted, most unexpectedly, 
and anchored, upon that of Charibael. It was 

* Arrian, ap. Hudson, pp. 13, 14. 
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like emerging, suddenly, from the dim shadows 
of twilight, amidst the distinct and substantive 
forms presented by the noon-day. What had 
been so often perused, in the Greek version of 
the merchant of the Periplus, now stood before 
the eye, in its native Hamyaritic ; a contem- 
porary monument of the fidelity of that intelli- 
gent and artless narrator. The bright ray of an 
inscription (that best light of history), from the 
gateway of his own palace, fell upon the Home- 
rite prince; and, in the stately ruins of Nakab 
el Hajar, stood revealed, the residence, at once, 
and the royal estate, of King Charibael. 

While the contents of the first line of this in- 
scription, so rich in the certainty of known 
proper names, were thus full of historical inte- 
rest and importance; those of the second, in 
their turn, proved to be no way inferior in 
either. For the two main particulars specified, 
in this record of the architectural works of Cha- 
ribael, . . . namely, tjie oratory or temple, and the 
well, . . . are the very features, which arrested the 
attention, and extorted the admiration, of Mr. 
Wellsted and his brother officer, in their rapid 
survey of the ruins. . . . “ The most conspicuous 
object is an oblong square building, the walls of 
which^ce the cardinal points. Its largest size, 
fronting the north and south, measures twenty- 
c c 4 
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seven yards. The shorter, facing the eastward, 
seventeen yards. The walls are fronted with a 
kind of freestone, each slab being cut of the 
same size, and the whole so beautifully put 
together, that I endeavoured in vain to insert the 
blade of a small penknife between them. . . . 
From the extreme care displayed in the con- 
struction of this building, I have no doubt that 
it is a temple; and my disappointment, at find- 
ing the interior filled up with the ruins of the 
fallen roof, was very great. Had it remained 
entire, we might have obtained some clue to 
guide us in our researches, respecting the form 
of religion professed by the earlier Arabs.” * 
Can there be a doubt, that, in this highly- wrought 
edifice, we have the oratory commemorated in 
the inscription ? If so, the name alone, h . 

. . . Locus precationis, “ a house of prayer,” 
is strongly indicative of the continuance of the 
patriarchal faith among the Homerites, to the 
commencement of the Christian era. Mere idol- 
aters would have been sure to designate their 
temples, not, simply, “ houses of prayer,” but 
from the idols to whom they were dedicated. 

“ Above and beyond this building (proceeds 
Mr. .Wellsted) there are several other edifices, 
with nothing peculiar in their form or appear- 

• Wellsted, vol. i. pp. 428, 429. 
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ance.” Among these remains, most probably, 
are included the “hospitium” or caravanserai, 
and the “ zenana,” also erected by Charibael. But 
the crowning testimony to the contents of the de- 
cyphered inscription, is Mr. Wellsted’s description 
of the well. “ Nearly midway between the two 
gates, there is a circular well, ten feet in diameter, 
and sixty in depth. The sides are lined -vnth 
unhewn stones ; and, either to protect it from 
the sun’s rays, or to serve some process of draw- 
ing the water, a wall of cylindrical form, fifteen 
feet in height, has been carried round it.” * 
Here, manifestly, is a work of a scale and im- 
portance (in bore, in depth, in massiveness, a 
truly royal undertaking) which a record descrip- 
tive of the architectural memorables of the place, 
could not fail to commemorate: it is, accord- 
ingly, commemorated, in the second line of the 
inscription, as among the chief works of Cha- 
ribael. The contents of this line prove, beyond 
all question, that the inscription itself was en- 
graved in the reign, and by order of this Ho- 
merite prince. And taken as a whole, in its 
proper charac er as a contribution to the history 
of the place and country, it seems scarcely con- 
ceivable, that more, or more desirable information, 
could be compressed within the space of two lines. 


* Wellsted, vol. i. p. 429. 
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No. III. 

HAMTABITIC INSCRIPTION, DUG UP AT ADEN, 
8EPTEHBEB 26. 1842. 

Ebom the age of Charibael, we descend, again, to 
that of Dzu Nowas, the last of the long dynasty 
of the Homerite princes of Yemen; who is re- 
corded to have perished in battle with the Abys- 
sinians, about seventy years before the birth of 
Mahomet. ... For to the reign of this sovereign 
(although mistaken as to its date) Captain Haines 
refers the very curious inscription, which we are 
now about to examine; and the internal marks 
of the inscription, when decyphered, prove to 
demonstration the correctness of the reference. 
As this monument is, at , the same time, our 
latest discovery in Arabian antiquities, unique 
in its form, and the only inscription, as yet, 
found in Aden, the chief emporium of the king- 
dom of the Homerites, ... its importance will 
justify me in submitting the account of it, given 
in Captain Haines’s letter to the Government of 
India, and, by its permission, published in the 
“ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 
cxxx. pp. 958, 959.” 
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“ Ancient Inscription found at Aden. Communicated to the 
Asiatic Society hy the Government of India. With a 
plate. 

No. 29. of 1842. 

From Captain S. B. Haines, Political Agent at Aden^ 
to J. P. Willoughby, Esq, Secretary to the Go- 
vernment of Bombay^ dated 2^th Sep. 1842. 

Political Department. 

Sir, 

I have the pleasure to forward to you the accom- 
panying copy of an ancient inscription, recently dis- 
covered in Aden, by the workpeople employed in 
excavating the new road, leading up from the custom- 
house. 

2. It is an interesting fact, that, though Aden, in its 
most flourishing era, was the principal sea-port of the 
ancient Hymyari kings, that no Hymyaritic inscriptions, 
previous to this, have ever been discovered, either in 
the ruins of the ancient town, or its immediate vicinity ; 
though on the shores of IJadram^ut, and inland as far 
as Sana, many beautifully executed inscriptions have 
been found, and transmitted to Bombay. In every other 
case, however, the characters have been found on oblong 
marble blocks, generally forming part of a gateway, as 
at Nukbel Hajar, on the Hadram^ut coast ; whereas, in 
the specimen now brought to light from a depth of 
twenty feet beneath the present surface of Aden, we have 
a circular slab of pure, and very compact white marble, 
with a raised rim round it, and apparently forming part 
of an altar. The inscription is not so well executed as 
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many others that I have seen ; but it is perfectly clear, 
without flaw or injury. In removing the stone, part 
was unfortunately broken off by the work-people. 

3. The antiquity of this specimen may very safely be 
dated from the first year of the Hijera ; when the last of 
the Hymyari princes reigned in Yemen. After the con- 
version of the Sabasans to the Moslem faith, the altars 
erected to their gods were overthrown, and the religion 
of Islam universally prevailed. The character gradually 
became lost, as the Kufic writing spread over the 
southern, and hitherto unconquered country of Yemen 
and Nedjran; and is now extinct. The learned pro^ 
fessor^ Gesenius of Germany^ has succeeded in decypher-- 
ing and translating a small part of one inscription^ found 
by the officers of the ^ Palinurus,’ during the survey of 
the south coast ; and it is only to be hoped, that this 
specimen may afford an additional clue to assist him in 
his valuable, and highly interesting researches, regarding 
a nation that has been so utterly swept away. 

4., The incription, it will be perceived, is a fac-simile, 
being an impression from the stone ; and its accuracy, 
therefore, may be depended upon. 

I have the honour to be &c. 

(Signed) S. B. Haines, 
Political Agents Office, Aden, Political Agent. 

2^th September, 1842. 

(True copy.) (Signed) J. P. Willoughby, 

Secretary to Government. 

(True copy.) P. Melvill, 

Assistant- Secretary to the Government of India'* 
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To begin with the closing remark of Captain 
Haines’s letter, . . . his reference to the late Pro- 
fessor Gesenius, ... I may observe, that my dis- 
relish forthe lax theology of that learned professor, 
would make me only the more careful to render 
justice to his merits as an orientalist, where 
called upon, by the subject, to notice them. It 
is quite necessary, however, in the present case, 
to undeceive the public, both at home and 
abroad, as to his supposed success, “ in decypher- 
ing and translating a small part ” (viz. “ king of 
the Hamyarites ”), in the long inscription at Hisn 
Ghordb The simple fact being, that (no such 
words existing in that inscription) he has not 
decyphered a single word. In his first ren- 
dering of the first word, Surtiak, “ we dwelt,” 
and in his notice that the document was “ that 
of persons speaking of themselves in the first 
person plural,” his fellow-labourer Professor 
Roediger has rendered substantive service, so far 
as it goes : but Gesenius has done absolutely 
nothing. 

In the characters of the Aden inscription, I 
remark, with Captain Haines, the obvious traces 
of a declining age and language: for they are 
not less inferior to those at Nakab el Hajar ; 
than those at Nakab el Hajar, to the Adite cha- 
racters at Hisn Ghordb. The lateness of their 
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period, too, is further indicated, by the same in- 
termixture, with the Hamyaritic, of the Greek 
or Roman B ; and by a further change in the 
form of the H, which here resembles the Greek 
n. These evidences of a low date, are strength- 
ened by comparison of the material respectively 
employed : at Hisn Ghordb, the characters are 
executed in the rock ; at Nakab el Hajar, upon 
the stones of the building ; at Aden, in sta- 
tuary marble. But iU-cut characters, upon a 
costly material, like the statues of Trajan’s tri- 
umphal arch upon the arch of Constantine, are 
sure signs of return to a barbarous age. 

This consideration brings us, lastly, to the 
date of the Aden inscription ; which, with Cap- 
tain Haines (though on different grounds) I am 
led to place in the reign of one of the last of the 
Horaerite princes, either Dzu Nowas, or Saif 
Ibn Dzu Yazen ; but more probably the latter. 
My inference is dra.wn from the contents of the 
inscription itself ; which decisively fix its date 
somewhere within the seventy years, preceding 
the birth of Mahomet, . . . the interval between 
the deaths of those princes. In this interval oc- 
curred the Abyssinian conquest and usurpation ; 
and the Aden inscription, when decyphered, 
proves to be, not, as Captain Haines supposes, 
connected with religion, but, like those at Hisn 
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Ghordb, the record of a battle fought and won, 
by the Arabs of Yemen, against “the Abys- 
sinians and Berbers.” Its tone (that of men 
casting off the yoke of the oppressor) peculiarly 
harmonizes with the crisis and fortunes of Saif 
Ibn Dzu Yazen; who had emancipated his 
country, and regained the throne of his fathers, 
before he fell by the treachery of Abyssinian 
assassins, belonging to his own household. 


ADEN INSCEIPTION. * 

in AtH ihni in>®ia‘n‘P I an n> i •inin>Av.: 

I— ® ^ 3 \i^^3 U" 

“ We assailed, with cries of hatred and rage, the Abyssinians and 
Berbers f : 

We rode forth together wrathfully, against this refuse of mankind.’* 


* With the slight exceptions of the intermixture (as in the inscription 
at Nakab el Hajar) of the Greek with the Hamyaritic B ; a variation in 
the I, which here, as in the Hebrew (its hrst occurrence excepted), has 
a single curve only ; and a change of form in the H ; . . . the characters 
of the Aden inscription are the same with those at Hisn Ghordb, only 
rudely executed. On comparison of the three inscriptions, the gradual 
change in one form of the H, is particularly remarkable. At Hisn 
Ghordb, in one example, it resembles the Greek 0, B ; at Nakab el 
Hajar, it retains, exclusively, this form, but drops the bar, Q ; at Aden, 
it omits the bottom line also, f] • . • • The plate of the Aden inscription. 


t T For these notes, see next page. 
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What may be the present reception of the 
mysterious monuments of eastern antiquity, here, 
for the first time, laid open to the world, 1 pre- 
tend not to anticipate. In days of feverish ex- 
citement, restless activities, and high preten- 
sions to proficiency in “ knowledge falsely so 
called,” in which we live, ... in a word, in a con- 
fessedly non-reading, and, therefore, unreflecting 
age, . . . the most precious records of the past, 
very possibly, for a time at least, may possess, 
for the many, little charm. But however this may 
be, sure I am the day wiU come, when the value 
of these patriarchal evidences of revealed religion 
will be seen and felt in all their pregnant bear- 
ings, . . . upon the origin of letters ; upon the 
philosophy of language; upon the word of God; 
upon the past history of this world, and the 
opening prospects of the next. . . . WHiile the 

transmitted by Captain Haines, being a facsimile from the marble, we 
have, in it, an infallible lest and proof of the accuracy, with which the 
Hisn Ghorab characters are given, in Mr. Wellsted’s plate of those in* 
scriptions. 

f The V n of tl^e inscription is the contraction of or 

Habasstni, jEthiopes j as plainly appears from the name with which it 
stands in conjunction, . . , T[ V ^ V» Berbers, an adjoining African 
race. See Glossary, or Golius in voc.^jJ. 

^ There is a striking coincidence of sentiment and expression, between 
this inscription, and the three-line inscription at Hisn Ghordb : both 
refer to an equestrian combat ; they breathe the same spirit of deadly 
hostility ; and the leading word, A i J we assailed hand to hand the 
enemy,** is common to both. 
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decay of solid learning, in these countries, is ob- 
served and lamented by the thinking few ; and 
the decline even of popular literature is felt and 
deprecated, by those best practical judges of the 
state of letters, the printers, and publishers, and 
booksellers throughout the land; . . . sure I am 
the day will yet return, when England, “ the 
first of the nations,” awakened and herself once 
more, will learn, as of old, to cherish and honour 
in her sons, neither that “ heady setting forth of 
extremities,” which the true father of the An- 
glican reformation, the good and great Bishop 
Kidley, declared, with his latest breath, “ he did 
never love ;” nor the pursuit of ephemeral con- 
troversies, and “ questions and strifes of words;” 
but those patient and silent labours of the closet 
and the desk, which (under the guidance and 
blessing of the Divine Head of the Church) gave 
birth to her illustrious worthies of “ the olden 
time,” and from which, future Lightfoots, and 
future Pococks, can alone arise. To be humbly 
instrumental, in any measure, in ministering 
food, hereafter, to the minds and studies of such 
men, is, for the present writer, sufficient honour 
and reward: conscious and mindful as he is, 
with the great Scaliger, that “ he who has lived 
to throw light on a single passage of Scripture, 
has not lived in vain.” 


vot. n. 
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REMARKS. 

On the face of the first of these alphabets*, 
formed exclusively from the inscriptions at Hisn 
Ghordb, may be pointed out some significant in- 
dications of the primitive period of the world to 
which it belongs : for example, 1. its fewer 
letters; 2. its fewer subdivisions, in form and 

* Although the collection edited by Von Hammer (4to, London, 
1 806), under the title of Ancient Alphabets,** is, what it has been most 
justly pronounced (See Journal of the Roy. Geograph. Soc. voL viii. 
p. 287. note), « one of the many literary frauds, with which the half- 
learned in Asia have endeavoured to raise their reputation at the expense 
of truth,** — it would be a mistake to assume that the elements of this 
collection are altogether arbitrary and ideal. For, not to notice the 
obvious plagiarisms from sources familiarly known to orientalists, the fol- 
lowing newly-discovered characters of the Hisn Ghordb and Nakab el 
Hajar inscriptions occur in those alphabets ; and with the same powers 
assigned to them, independently, in the Appendix. 

1. 1, (A). V. a. (B). a, (H). X. y. j.(K.) 

Jf, (Hz), *0* , (n). , (s). See “ Ancient Alphabets,'* pp. 70, 

133. 44, 56. 37, 132. 38, 26. 75. 72, 75. 12. 

Now, as these are real characters, extant in the Hadramdtic inscriptions, 
they must have been borrowed, either from those inscriptions themselves, 
or from Hamyaritic alphabets found elsewhere. And as, until within 
the last ten years, the very existence of the characters was unknown 
beyond the limits of Southern Arabia, and their powers continue alto- 
gether unknown to the Arabs of the South to this day, — it is very plain 
that the knowledge, at once, of the forms and powers among the Arabs 
of the North, must be referred to a very high antiquity. From whatever 
sources, therefore, this knowledge crept into the Cairo MS. of the pseudo- 
Ibn Washih, it is decisive as to the correctness of the powers, previously 
assigned by me to the characters in question, on other and independent 
grounds. 
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power, of the same radical letter ; and, 3. the 
imsettledness indicated by the occasional inter- 
change of letters, or by the assignment of dif- 
ferent powers to the same character. 

1. With regard to the first point, indeed, the 
number of the letters, nothing, as yet, can be 
pronounced with certainty upon the complete- 
ness of an alphabet, formed from materials so 
limited; especially as the occurrence of several of 
the letters, the Lam, for example, the Sad, and 
the He (I, s acutum, and h), each in one instance 
only, leaves room to conjecture that, in these in- 
scriptions, there may be a pretermission of some 
letters altogether. Still, as we find here twenty 
letters, being only three less than in the Hebrew 
alphabet, the probability of omissions is any 
thing but high. Another proof of completeness 
is contained in the fact, that no new letter is 
discernible, in the more recent inscriptions at 
Nakab el Hajar, Sanaa, and Aden. 

2. The next indication of antiquity, the fewer 
subdivisions of letters, is still more remarkable. 
Thus, with the exception (if it be one) of the 
apparent occurrence of the Sad or Samech, in a 
single instance, the powers of the S are repre- 
sented by the Sin and Schin. The Ta occurs 
only in one doubtful example; and, although 
seemingly denoted separately by some forms, 

n D 3 
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which, accordingly, I have referred to it, the 
7* (as in the Assyrian and Chaldean dialects) 
is more commonly merged in the /S. But this 
peculiarity belongs and brings us to the third 
note of antiquity. 

3. The unsettledness implied in the inter- 
change, or indifferent use, of similar letters; a 
fluctuation strongly indicative of an early stage, 
if not of the origin itself, of letters and written 
language. As this phenomenon may be fully 
seen, from comparison of the words of the Hisn 
Ghor4b inscriptions with their interlineary Arabic 
representatives, it will suffice to refer the reader 
to the interlined copy. I shall proceed, therefore, 
without pausing upon this topic, to notice one or 
two circumstances more. 

In the numerous forms of the B, Hh, Z, and 
of the two representatives of the S, or the Sin 
and Schin, (of the former of which letters we find 
no less than nine, and, of the latter, at least six 
varieties,) we may trace the germs of the Ethiopic 
syllabary. The Sad or Samech, , with one limb 
abridged, supplies a further, and striking note of 
the origin, in part, of the alphabet of that lan- 
guage. The circlets, and other discriminative 
marks, attached, in so many instances, to letters 
of the Hisn Ghordb inscriptions, are obviously 
of the same nature with the vowel and dia- 
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critic points, detached from the letters of the 
Hebrew and Arabic alphabets. In dialects of 
common origin, in which the vowels are, for the 
most part, understood, there can be no mis- 
taking the common office of such notes of dis- 
crimination. 

The derivation of the Arabic vowel and dia- 
critic points from the distinctive letter-marks of 
the Hamyaritic, thus plainly sanctioned by the na- 
ture and reason of the case, wiU be corroborated, 
on comparison, by the similarity, in several in- 
stances, of the forms. Thus the “, which is added 
so frequently to the Hamyaritic letters in com- 
position, is precisely the original form of the 
Arabic Gjesma : “ quod indicat litteram illo affec- 
tam cvim vocali praecedente in una syUaba esse 
copulandam. Figura ejus est circellus, (°), qui 
baud raro tamen imperfecte pingitur (-) vel 
— J. H. Hirtii, Institut. Arab. Ling. Again, the 
minute inclined, or horizontal strokes, at the 
top of so many of those letters (and which re- 
main, as finishing touches only, in ours), cor- 
respond in form with the Arabic Fatha - , as 
those at the bottom do with the Kesre v . The 
inflected marks above .5^ , and - , seem fairly 
represented by the vowel point Damnui , and 
the diacritic Hamza reversed. These sug- 
gestions I throw out as they occur, not as esta- 
D D 4 
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bKslmig the laws of the coincidences to which 
they point, but for the consideration of oriental 
grammarians, and as essays towards the analysis 
of the oldest language in the world; and towards 
a nearer approach, in it, than has yet been made, 
to researches and discoveries, at the fountain- 
head, upon the origin of letters, and the philo- 
sophy of language. 

These reflections naturally conduct the mind 
to the date of the Hisn Ghordb alphabet. The 
same evidences which assign to this alphabet a 
date within five centuries of the deluge, assert 
its claim to be the first alphabet of mankind. 
For, although the tongues were confounded 
shortly after that event, there is no reason to 
suppose that the signs of speech were changed. 
On the contrary, the extraordinary coincidences 
of form, between the characters used by the most 
different and distant nations, plainly lead to the 
directly opposite inference, viz. the common, 
and, therefore, the primeval origin of written 
language. But if this be so, there is every moral 
presumption to favour the belief, that, in the 
Hisn Ghordb inscriptions, we recover the alpha- 
bet of THE WORLD BEFORE THE FLOOD. 
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No. V. 


Column I. 

Words of the ten-line Hisn Ghordh Imcription in Hamyaritic and Arabic^ 
with their definitions from Golius. 

Line 1. 

I JJIA* — (Samak, Samk) Tectum, domus. 

SAI. — (Wasa) Commode comprehensus fuit, 
atque laxe satis consedit in aliquo loco. 

00 J 000^ In. 

5I5K- — (Zenan, Zenana) Persice, The women’s 
apartments.” — Richardson. 


Y { 31 . — (W&ib) Ampla domus. 

TfvH- — (Dzal) Conditio, status. 


/iin* — (Raash) Bono statu commodoque fuit, 
et laetiore usus fortund. 
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GLOSSARY. 


Column II. 

Synonymes of the Arabic Version. 


Couplet 1. 

Substitit, commoratus fuit, aliquo loco. 

LiU ;, Longum tempus. Tempore multo duravit. 

In. 

Atrium, locus spatiosus in medio ambientium ha- 
bitaculorum, et omni vacuus structura. Paries 

inter duos parietes domicilii liyemalis. ? Sponsa, 

deducta in domum sponsL 

Palatium, arx. 

I Vitam duxit. Vivens, pec, bono statu, 

vir. 

r Laxus, mollis, . . . fuit. Laxitas, et Am- 

plitude opuin, commoditas bonorum. *] 

* This important synonyme, inadvertently pretermitted by Sohultens, 
I have fortunately recovered from the Leyden MS. used by him, in 
I time for insertion in the revise of this shc^et. 
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Col. I. — Words of tenMne Inscription, with their definitions from Golius* 

n 31 . , (Mara, Amar) Malum, infortunium : a rad^ 

Amarus fuit, amaritudo. 

1 imji* — Fut l.yAct et (Shas, 

Shasus, Shashas) Adversis, pec, inopi& annonse, an- 

gusta et afflicta fuit vita. (ShasasS) Ad- 

versitas, penuria anni. 

iK I 51* — 5 (Khasab) Fluxit aqua. Vel 
^ (Khazib) Tumult. 

(Zarb) Canalis, quo fluit aqua. 


Line 3. 


41. — Jl, (Al, in conjunct, cum d, A’d) Particula in- 
separabilis ; nempe, Articulus omnis generis, numeri, 
et casus, quo nomina, ex indefinitis, fiunt definita, 
atque restringuuntur. 

13V . — ^^*^5 (Dama) Mare. 

YlA. — (Sarb) Ingressus fuit in rem, totum 
subivit implevitque locum. Species aqua . . . apparens 
in arenis. 

? /i 1 X • — , (Khasar) Falatium, arx. 
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V.3 


Col. VL.-~-Synonyin€% of the Arahie Fenian* 

Angustusfuit. Debilis . • • spiritu fuit. lLCxup, 
Vita angusta. angustid. 

jjfii Paucus, exilis, et vilis fuit. Modicum et 

exile donum. 


Copiosa fuit aqua^ et redundavit adeo ut efflux- 
erit 


Lx^, In nos. [This poor expletive is the Arabic 
translator’s substitute for the ‘^channel” of the ori- 
ginal) so graphically descriptive of the locality. Com- 
pare Wellsted, vol. ii. p. 421.] 


Couplet 2 , 


jssii y Mare. 

Fluxus, pec. Accessus mans, j^jy Impletus fuit, 
et exundavit, Pleno aestu excrescens et tumi- 

dum mare. 

[jy^iy Vide supr&, ap. 1. 1.] 
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Col. I. — * Words of ten4%ne Inscription^ with their definitions from GoUus. 

j 5 . — s\j, (Nfi.) Surrexit contra alium. 

AXIH- — (Zakhat) Excandescentia, ira, a rad, 
Iratus fuit, excanduit. 

Jlllil* — ^j 9 (Eanem) Sonuit, gemuit. 

1 ^11 D • — (Mama, M(lr) Fluctus, xmda. 

I i S . — VociferatuB fuit. 

IIIHY- — (Bzamu, Abzan) Crater fontis, sen 
conceptacnlum aquae ex fonte emissae ; a rad. . 


^ ® 1 J - . — (Daun) Infra, sub ; et contrarid signify 
Suprd. 


Line 3. 

I HI Si • — pi’ j^» (Afiimu, Afimimat) Procera 

palma. 

IX T I • — (Aikhu, WakH, Wakh) Gustos, 

protector, defensor. 

DHl/il* — 'J--> et Aridus. Ariditas, 

(Meshasmu, Shaz.) 
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Col. II. — - Synonymes of the Arabic Vernon, 


[U^, Vide suprS,, p, 413.] 

Vide supra, p. 413., L ante-penult.] 

[ aUSIj , Cum aquIL] * 


Fluvii nostri. a Auctus fuit, 

abundavit. Fluxit. Locus ubi 

quid ad cursum fluxumque dimittitur, seu currit et 
Suit : alveus, canalis. 

[No equivalent is found, in the Arabic version, for this 
preposition ; but Schultens, like a true scholar, per- 
ceives the want, and supplies it in his Latin version of 
the Arabic.] 

Couplet 3. 

J Palmeta procera.” — Schult. 

Jsu, Custodem et observatorem egit; pec. palmeti vi- 
neaeve. FL 


* This synonyme, also, has been recovered from the Leyden MS. ; 
where (like a preceding one, ^ had been overlooked, in his 

transcript, by Schultens. 
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Col. L — Wardi of Un4int IntcripUonf with iheir d^JiniHont from GoUut, 

VI • — > (Khab) Dactylus recens qui exaruit* 

IX* — (E[hu) Fluvius alveusve amplus. 

X H • — (Zakh) Dejecit. Deorsum conjecit 

I i 1 A • — 9 (Shan) Vena terras in monte exporrecta. 

in qua palmas aut ^ crescunt,* 

iHni.-jjl (Arazu, Araz) Chald. ni«, 

Oryza. 

mi — (Rana, Rami) Jecit, projecit, abjecit 
i manu rem. 

IHAI* — (Ashazu, al Shaz) Aridus. 


Line 4, 

VHl • — j (Razb, pro Zarb) Latibulum ingressus 
fuit, cepitve venator. Latibulum lustrumve ferarum. 
Latibulum venatoris. 

nvHi. — Venabamur. 


* The phrase i,. of the Arabic version is clearly 

a paraphrase explanatory of the 1^1 A ^ original. The sense, 
here, can be arrived at, only by comparison of the translation with the 
original. Schultens, accordingly, who had only the version to guide 
him, has missed it altogether : substituting the unmeaning words omnia 
penerts, merely to fill up the blank. 

The luxuriant abundance of the palm groves of this neighbourhood is 
specially noticed by Captain Haines. — ** Hargiah : a town under the 
Sheekdom of Doan; distant two days' journey inland from Mughda; 
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Col. II. — SynonytMS of the Arabic Version, 

, Dactylus suavis et flavus. 

Fluxit aqua, Fluxus. 

c- iJ , Consevlt terram. 

Flexura seu diverticulum fliivii, alveive, . . . ubi 
in duos ramos dispescitur. * 

[This word, and, with it, the sense of half the line, are 
wholly missed by the Arabic translator.] 

j, Et, atque. [ L* , suhintelt'] 

Dactylus servari idoneus ; maturus et siccior. 


CovjAet 4. 


jU?, Venatus fuit. Cepit ilH prgedam. Venator. 

Vcnaticus canis. Venatione captus. 


Venabamur. 


and from whence the people of that village are supplied with dates, 8cc, 
It is situated between the southward and second range of the Wyadee 
mountains. The population amounts to 3000 ; and it is generally con- 
sidered a fertile and flourishing country, and abounding in cultivation ; 
with a considerable portion of good pasture land, and innumerable date 
groves. The immense herds of cattle these people possess, enables them 
to export large quantities of ghee.”-^ M. Sw J. 146. [Conf. 2d Inscription 
ap. Schultens.] 


£ E 
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Col. I. — Words of ten-l'ne Inscription^ with their definitions from Golius. 

I55X/1 *151 “II . — rad. 

Bui, J«x>, Sahal) Montana capra, et parvi lepores. 

IX (Iba Khu, Ibab Khui) De- 

Berta terra. Terrse tractus aequabilis planusque. 

iitn. — (Eir, Ari) i. q. Funis ... qua 

constrictum loco tenetur jumentum. Et fere extre- 
mitas funis in laqueum nectitur, laxari et constringi 
aptum, quo vinctus tenetur pes jumenti. Ipse ille 
laqueus, [By the Adite poet, the term is manifestly 
employed to denote, not the picket of a horse, but 
the snare of the hunter.”] 

— ® radf, (Khazran) Radices 

arundinis fartas Indicse, quse long^ latSque serpunt : 
sunt flexlles, vasculis contexendis idonese. . . . Hasta, 
Ea qucB et iliS , Kanaton didtur^ ex illo arundinis 
farta3 genere confecta. 

1 11 $ H (Airau, Aur) Cepit, abstulit, perdidit. 

(Aurat) Locus insidiarum. — Apparuit, aper- 
tmnque obtulit latus alteri, et petendi copiam fecit, 
prceda. [Shark-fishery, allusion to ?] 

H 1 1 i FT • — 5 (Zana, Azi) Circumvenire studuit, 

circumvemt, dolum struxit* 

iIYT« — d rad. vel (Reba, Arb) 

Nomen piscis. Pisciculus quidam albus, vermis instar, 
Basras frequens. Scil. squilla : vel locusta marina. 
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Col. II. — Synonffmeg of the Arabic Fm'Hm, 

Venationem terras. 

jjy Terra. *• Deserta terra; pro quo 

et conjuncte dicitur. — Ca. [So the 

Hamyaritic phrase.] 

J^b, Funis, chorda, vinculum. J-jb-, Retia 

tendens. ^bs^, Rete. 


L-LS^j, pi bJ, Canna et Hasta. 


\j^y [Errat. pro — the term used in the original? 
A lapse like this might be expected occasionally in 
the Leyden MS^ which was certainly written by a 
Persian, nearly ignorant of Arabic.] 

d jb, Venatus fuit. Cepit illi prasdam. 
Instrumentum quo venamur. Bee. Rete. 

Pisces. 


B £ 2 
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Col. I. — Word* of ten-Une ItiBcripHon^ with their dejinitione from Golius. 


Line 5. 

Z^.-A rad. (SS., Sm) Incessit, ambulavit. 

BYH. — Uj, (Zebem, Zeba) Lentus incessus, et Su- 
perbia. 

oojoo. In. 

iXl? V. — (Bashkhii, Bashk) Rarioribus dissi- 

tisque suturis consult vestem. 


nviA. — a rad. (Sharb) Color alter! 

permistus. 

II 1 1 A • — ijj ^9 (Sark) Panni sericl. 
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Col. II. — Syttoni/mes of the Arabic Vernon, 


E gurgitibus mans. [Addition by the 
Arabic translator: no equivalent word in the original: 
thrown in to round the couplet ; as Pope has done by 
Homer. Schultens, here, has mistaken one word in 
the Leyden MS. The words are 
Ex aqud salsa maris. ^^^,9 d rad. ^^5 Salsa fuit 
aqua.] 

Couplet 5. 

d rad, J-ij, Jactatis manibus, aw/jactato corpore, 
incessit, ambulavit, 

ut superbi solent. 

•J, In. 

Sericum netum grossiusque. Bombycum enim 
folliculi, a papilionibuB perrupti, plusculhm coquuntur 
cum sapone, emollitique et colucrentes, a mulicribus 
in fila ducuntur fuso. Item Pannus ex co serico con- 
textuB. 

a Species striatae pictajque vestis. 


pro LSjp'y Sindones Arabicse genus. Vel pro 
Avium figuris picta vestis. 

• By this word, the Arabic translator defines the kind of coloured robe 
intended in the original. Schultens reads : probably an error of 
the press, as his rendering is correct. 

E K 3 
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Col. I. — Word$ of ten^Une IntcripHon, with their defniHons from Golius. 

1 1 H • — Jj, (Zakh, Khaz). [See in opposite page.] 

VX* — ^^9 (Khab) Stria arense^ nubis. Aut 

pars longior tenuiorque panni. , Vestis con- 

cisa. 

V 1 i . — (Jab, Ab) Gh^men, sen pabulum quod- 

cunque virens. pi. a sing. Gramina, vi- 

rentia pabula. 

0fij- — (Isha, Washa) Indutus veste. Vel 

\^39 Coloravit pinxitve pannum. Color et pictura 
vestis. 

illD 3 . — (Meran) Indumentum, vestis,* 

Line 6, 

I ^ . — Ul, (Nu, Ana) Nobis. 

in/iHA • — prsBerant; a rad. Ja^, (Sitarnu) 

Praefuit rei ut inspector. Praefectus et in- 

spector rei. 

H 5/i X* (Hasiru, Hasir) Reges, Rex : quod 

velo obtento quasi disclusus : a rad. Arete cir- 
cumdedit. 

* ^iodyvrai tk eis avr^v iftarurfjths'ApaSiKhs, Koi KoiphSyKul 

oirAoOs, leal 6 v6$os wepice^rtpos, — Arrian, pp. 15, 16. 
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Col. 11.-— Synmymet of the Arabic Fereiotu 

jJ, Sericum. Pec, k foUiculis factum^ h quibue eru- 
perint bombycum papiliones. 

a rad, Tinxit cypro hcrbfi.^ ejusve pulvere. 
Vel h Viridis seu caeruleus color ad nigrorem 
vergens: unde colore, prseditum esse. 

Viruit arvum. Viridem efFecit. Viridis fuit. 
Pabulum virens. > Virens, arvum seu seges. 


Vestes striatae, ex Arabia felice afferri solitaj.^ 


Couplet 6, 

Nobis [subintelL] 

Prseerant nobis, a Prasfuit. Administravit 
rexitque urbem, Praefectus. Rex, princeps. 


Reges. 


£ £ 4 
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Col. I. — Wwds of ten-line ImcripHont with their definitions from Goiius, 

flrt • ’ — 9 Dimotus fuit, in incessu. 

Dimotus fuit aversusque, k negotio &c. Desiit, re- 
cessit ab eo. Qui seorsim 

aliis secedit abitque. Pec. ad fugiendos males. 

I J . — , (lu, Au) Immo. 

1 J Yu • — (Mebir) a rad. j\j y Ignavus, perditus, 
corruptusque fuit. jjJ, Homo perditus et nequam. 

liMJA* — (Saznu, Sasna) a rad, (Sas) 

Rexit pro arbitrio gregem, subditosve. Admini- 
stravit. Castigando subegit. Prasfuit ut dominus, 
rector, vel administrator. 


5II1A I IMN- — (Natak wa Sami), a 

voc. jL Auctor mali, scelestus: et 

Occubuit, quo loco petita fuit pra3da (Psalm xvil. 11, 
12. conf.), Petivit et ocoidit quo loco vidisset praidam. 
Insultus; assultus, et Fortis, audax. 

(Zanum) Notd insignivit. 


iliJ . — (Hanani, Haiiar) Pers. Science, know- 
ledge (and hence, doctrine). — See Richardson’s Arab, 
and Pers, Diet. 
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Col. II. — Synonymet of the Arabic Version, 


Remotissimi, a Juo, Distitit, longius abfuit 
4X^9 pL Longe remotus^ distans. Longinquus 
et alienior ab alicujus cognatione vel affinitate. 


Ixab!^ ^^5 S. turpitudine. A rad, Uri-, Obscoenus foedus- 
que fuit, in sermone. Male turpiterque locutus fuit. 
Obscoenitas, feditas sermonis. 

Vehementes, duri. A rad, Inci^rit in praelio, 
impetum faciens in hostem. Coiistrinxit, llgavit. 

* Stabilivit, firmavit Regnum. Durior vehementiorque 
fuit alicui, et cum aliquo. Vehementius preheiidit, 
cove certavit. 

pC)pulos. 

jSkl\ j 4 .'Lcb!l, Fraud! et i>erfid,ia5 deditos. A voc, 
^,^5 Decepit, pcrfidiis fuit. Unde 
Deceptor, infidus, perfidus, dolosus; et d voc, 
Perfide eglt, fefellit. Prodidit. Perfidia, fraus, dolus. 

Sanciebant, « Recte const! tuit disposuitque. 
Constituit, stabilivit. 

Nobis. 

de religione. A rad, J, Ritus, con- 

suetude, mores. Religio, pec, vera. Decretum. 
oyj, Judicium. 
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Cot. I. — W&rdM ofUi^Une hacription^ with tkdr definitions Jrcm Golius. 

KI. — (H6d)Heber. 

Line %. 

(Inum, Nim) i. y. , seu pro eo^ Bo- 
num omne et commodum vitas. A , Bene fecit, 
bonis et beneficiis donavit Deus. 

IfilXl. — (Akhusa, vel akhuta) LS, (Khat) Liber, 
libellus. Et liinc i. g. Sententia judicis scripto 

mandata. Vel hai^ph^jo^^ Historia. Res gesta, 
pecn conscriptum. A rad, ^5, Exposuit, narravit. 

VH- — (Zeb) ct rad, i, q, Portandum, 

sustinendum, suscepit. Sustulit. Onus imposuit. 
Oneravit. Fecit, petiit, jussitve, ut portaret onus. 

X^A (Wa ran sharkh) d 

Vocem edidit, vociferavit, et , Socios consortesve 
addidit Deo ; atque ita credidit in Deum. 

IlY®®!®®* — (Dark) Reparavit, resarcivit. Re- 

stauravit. Comprehensiva potentia. 

(Mesharkh) d rad, 

Ortus fuit sol. Ortus solis. 


IHII OO J 00, — Nasus, seu potius foramen nasus. 
(Munchar) E naribus spirons. A rad, 
Sonum emisit, spiritumve cum sono duxit per nares. 
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Col. II.*— SynonyiMi of the Arabic Version, 


lijik, HM, Heber. 

Couplet 7. 

Vias rectos. A Legem tulit illis, et prae- 

scripsit Deus. Via recta. Lex. Canon religionis. 


j, Et fidem habebamus, (a rad. ^*<1, Crcdidit in 
Deum.) 


4 ^ bub, Miraculis, (a rad, SIgnum, miraculum.) 


et Resnrrectioni, {i, g, Excitavit h 

somno. Eesuscitavit mortuum.) Dies 

Resurrectionis, 

et Vitas futuras. Revixit mortuus. Re- 
nituit vere terra. Vivificavit, resuscitavit, in vitam 
reduxit, Deus. 
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Col. I. — Words of tenMno Inscriptioiit with their defnitions from Golius, 


V X* — (Kliaba) Occultatus, occultus fuit, latuit. 
Res occulta et abscondita.* 


Line 8. 

/Hi?. — (Sata) Impetum fecit. Dominatus fuit. 
Cum vi insultavit. 

5 AX- — (Khas) Petivit, quaesivit. Prosecutus, 
sectatus fuit. 


yhi.-mj.-, ( Wazab) Astutus vel fraudulentus fur, 
vel latro. 

AHlA I- — jj ^9 (Sharzs) Conjecit eum in mala. 
Certavit, litigavit. Inimicitias, et malignum inter se 
animum gesserant. Malignus fuit. Vide . 

^Hl. — (Wazn, pi. ea: Wazi) Congregatus, col- 
lectus fuit : in unum convenit. 


BSA. — (Shih) Diligentiam et studium posuit 

in negotio. Diligens. Zelotes. 


• Of the magnificent poetry, and sublime confession of faith, corn- 
prized in the latter part of the seventh line, Professor Hoediger's render- 
ing is: — “ Wie er ihm lohntc seine Uebeltlmt, und seine Gesinnung, und 
selnen Trug, und seine Verleumdung.” (Versuch, p. 24.) — “ And he 
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Col. II. — Syncnymes of the Arabic Version, 


Couplet 8. 

Pervadendo lutum certavit cum alio. Conjecit 
in lutum. Gravavit, afflixit malo. 

, a Ingressus fuit, descendit. Acceesit, 
advenit. Accessione sua invasit. 

In terram nostram. 

jAc, Hostes. Homines inimici, peregrini. 


Exivimus congregati. Exlvit, 

pec, in apertum campum. Prodilt adversus alium, 
descendit in arenam. Pugnavit: et Collegit, 

congregavit. ^ , Exercitus. 


recompensed to him his crime, and his [ill] intention, and his impos* 
ture, and his calumny.” (!) — This one specimen reveals our prospect of 
interpretation, had not Schultens unconsciously interposed to supply 
it. 
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Col. I. — WordM of tetuUne In»criptw>h with their d^niHons from Golius. 

SMy I. — (Bez&) et Juventus nostra. gJJ, 
Elegans et politis moribus juvenis. Juvenis 

ingeniosus et solers. 

IX. — (Khu) Festlnavit, properavit. Cito et 
properanter in antecessum cepit. 

IAA - — (Shasa) Obriguit, fixusque fuit. 

¥A I- — (Shaba) Extremitas acuminata, cuspis. 

(Zdn, Zaain) a rad. Epitheton 

hastae, cuspidisve ejus. Sive ab urbe aliqua, sive a 
viro: vel [the true derivation] S, motu et impulsu. 

Pepulit, trusit, propulsavit ab eo. 

5 5X1* — (Wahak) Eundo et progrediendo cer- 
tavit. Simul progressi sunt, et sequali passu in itinere 
incesserunt, comites simul equitantes. 

Line 9. 

AMIIX* — (Khanuzet, Khanzut) Superbia, 

fastus. Fastuosus, superbus. 

VIKJ- — (Azib) Celeri transitu et cursu. 

Irruit in eum [hostem sciL] aliquo cum malo. 

DH 3. — pro (Maim, Amam) i. q. Pro- 

pinquus fuit. Propinquitas generis. Propinquitas 
uterina. 
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Cou II. — SynonymeB oftht Arabic Vercion* 


Acumlnatls. (Arad. t-iiuS, Eectam reddidit 
distortam hastam^ polluit acumine. Acutus.) 

Hastis. j^ypl. Fuscus, mustelino colore, 
ei pec. Aqua et hasta^ et Hasta. 


^^Usj, Protectantes, defcnsantes. A Praesidio 

custodivit, tuitus fuit contra malum. Protector, 

Defensor. 


Couplet 9. 


LJjiljS Pro liberis. 
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Col. I. Words of ien-Kne Inscription, with their dejiniiions from. Gdiws, 

1 J V/i I. — (Shebr) Jus matrimonii. \Et hinc^ 
Uxores.] 

IrtT 3 . — (Mars) Valid^ pugnavit. 

I fl S 1 3¥- — , (Bamamat) Super equos. A [j^^] 

, Equus. Lo ] , Quodlibet animalium genus, ab aliis 
distinctum. Centum camelorum \yel equorum] 

turma. — Particula inseparab , — L q. Super. 

ihy* — i }^9 (Shak) Longus equus. 


Y1 . — ^j 9 (Reb) Nubes alba: aut quae modo alha^ 
modo nigra apparet. 


5 i H VA T • — (Shebmin, Sheheb) Cinereo 

colore fuit. Bicolor fuit, praecellente albedine. 
Equus. 

IHV? A I. — (Shibzu, Ashbani) Rubicundus, 

valde ruber. 


Line 10. 

VV5* — (Idzab, Dzab) Propulit, abegit. Ter- 
ruit. 

NL — (An) Equidem. 

liX^V* — (Barakhna) Gladiis nostris. A j, 

Cum, particula inseparab.^ et (« Jj ), Multum 
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Col. II. — Synonffmes of the Arabic Fcrnon, 

Atque uxoribus. 


Equis longicollium. pi Egre- 

gio collo equus. 

Ex nigro rufus seu spadiceua equus. 

Color TOO Gi, Rubor, rufusve color obscu- 

rior, seu ad nigrum vergens. 

Cinereis. 


et rufis. Rubedo clara et nitens: in 

equis, cilm juba et cauda ejusdem quoque colons sunt. 

Couplet 10. 

Contundentes, A Vulneravit. 


Gladiis nostris. 

F F 


VOL. II. 
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Col. I. — fTords of feu-Jine Inscription^ with their definitions from. Golius, 

fulgens formiculata facie ensis. Vel a Ictus 

gladii ejusmodi, quo resecatur pars camis. 

IH . — jJ, (Zar) Acles gladii. 

H S A • — 9 (Shaz, Shazn) Opposuit se alteri, con- 

trave surrexit, in litigio. 


1 1 • — j ^9 (Au) Donee. 

nil A* — (Saum) Misit, emisit equos. Excur- 
sionem fecit in hostem. Intulit noxam, damnum 
dedit. 

II X A • — LiLi), (Shaka) Vicit eum. 

nv 1 . — (Daukh) Subjugavit. Sub- 

egit regionem. Domuit. 

3X* — (Khem) Purgamentum populi. 

Deteriores hominum. 


NOTE. 

In another pkee (VoL 11. pp. 86, 87. note), and before 
I had it in my power to collate the translation with the 
original, I ventured to throw out the probability, that, 
in the Arabic poem (which is evidently in the idiom 
of the north, and apparently of a late period), we have 
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Col. II. — Synonjftnes of the Jrabie Version, 


UJoi Qui ferox contra nos. hostis- 

que insurgeret. A 'Ju , Insultavit alteri, injustum et 
violentum se gessit; et tjax, Iniquus, injustus, in- 
festus^ in eum fuit. 

Donee. 


Terga nobis darent. 


but the version of a version; the first translation, 
in the Arabic of the seventh century, being modern- 
ized to suit the taste of the thirteenth. The result 
of the present analysis suggests a somewhat different, 
and far more interesting, conjecture: — namely, that 
copies of the inscriptions themselves (probably in Cufic 
characters) were made by order of Abderrahinan, the 
F F 2 
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Caliph’s Lieutenant, for the use of Moawiyah; that 
these documents, conformably with the known usage of 
the Saracens, were deposited in the Treasury of Da- 
mascus ; and that from them, in after times, were made 
the translations published by Schultens. The marks of 
direct rendering from the original, with which the Arabic 
version of the ten-line inscription abounds, on the one 
hand strongly sanctions such an inference; while, on 
the other hand, this conjecture perfectly accounts for 
whatever may be imagined northern in the idiom, or 
modern in the style, of the two translations published 
in the ^^Monumenta.” 
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WORDS 

OF THB 

THREE-LINE HASAN GHORAB INSCRIPTION, 

IN HAMYARITIC AND ARABIC, 

WITH THEIR DEFIMITIOKS FROM GOLIUS. 


Line 1. 

4!?1 , — (Miar) Inimicitia, a rad, Excitavit 
inter cos inimicitias. 

IHIB. — (Muzur) Criininis reus, qui delictum 
commisit. A rad. Commisit subiitve crimen, 
peccavit 


Lim 2. 

• — (j^^9 (Naush) PropiiHs accessit hostem. Ag- 
gressus et adortus fuit adversarium in pugna. 

1 3 A . — 5 (Samu, Sami) Mordens in freno perrexit 

equus. Effusus in eum fuit. 

Line 3. 

J (Sami, Samui) Equus. 

YOA- — (Samb pro Saab) Equus multum cur- 
rens. [So, for see — Rkhardtptu] 

F F 3 
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WORDS 

or THE 

tWO-LINE HASAN GHORAB INSCRIPTION, 

IN HAMYAEITIC AND ARABIC, 

WITH THEIR DEFINITIONS FROM OOLIUS. 


Lin6 1 . 

mi A. — (Sarm) In partes, et minutatim con- 
cidit. 

IjHA- — (Sha 2 dr) Dextrorsum et sinistrorsum 
convertit manum : d. dextra parte, sive ab externa ad 
intemam. 

m^M* — (Zanem) NotS. insignivit. 

Dli41. — et (Ranem) Cantus lususque 

musicus, jubilatio. Gi. Cd. pL rov Can- 
tiones egregies, Psalmi. 

(Sarash). [Ifom. propr. viri.] 

WJHH. — )jj ^9 (Dzerah). [Nom. propr, viri.] 

Line 2. 

hJ. — (K iliz) Transfodit, confixitque, ac velut 
consuit telo. . 
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A 51* — (Elianas) Lq. Venando cepit. " 

i. q. Prasda venatu capta, 

IllXft. — (Sakhem) Nigrum fecit vultum ejus 
Deus. 

H 1 5 • — ( Aws) Nomen tribus 

Arabise felicis. [i. q. Ad.] 

X? Dll VS. — 4-^- (Ibnum Ac.) ^Ay i.q. 

^\y cum ^ serviliy Filius. Gi, X I 5 *• ?• 
vel (^Accenses), — Conf. Poc. Spec. p. 46. 


NOTE. 

The attempts of the Ishmaelites to penetrate to the 
southern coast appear by no means to have terminated 
with this unsuccessful invasion of Aws by the Beni Ac. 
The Ishmaelite names, of Nakab el Hajar, The Pass 
of Hagar,” and of its founder, Abu Mohdreb, a prince, 
apparently, of the race of Koreish and Adn&n, signifi- 
cantly indicate the origin and object of that formidable 
fortress; which afterwards fell into the hands of the 
Homerites, and was restored and enlarged by their king, 
Charibael. 


F E 4 
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WOEDS 

OF 

THE INSCRIPTION WITHIN THE ENTRANCE 

TO 

NAKAB EL HAJAE, 

IN HAMYARITIC AND ARABIC, WITH THEIR DEFINITIONS 
FROM GOLHJS. 


Line 1. 

AIIY — Act (Bautz) Constitit et affixus 
mansit loco. 

h n 7 • — J -^5 (Rahal) Mansio. 

Hi* — (Abu Mohareb.) [Nom. 

prop, vlri, pec. filii Fehr vel Korelsh.] 

I 'i D ^ I • — , (Behenah) Nomen proprium muli- 

eris. Gi. 

1 1 . — (War, Wara) Quod antS est. 

^kh* — (Las) Coagmentavit, compeglt, ferrumi- 
navit, structuram. 

4 — (Lab) Substitit mansit^z/e aliquo locoy d 

inhaerens. 

1 X ❖ 1 • — (J ^^9 (Anku) Lsetitia et gaudium. Placuit 
et delectavit res. 
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VJ 

4Y* — jJ, (Bir) Pium et morigerum se gessit 
erffa parentes, 

M X 0 • — u-V > (Nowas). [Nom. propr. virL Szcut 
Dzu Nowas, rex ult. 6 stirpe Reg. Himjarit.] 

IlM I* — jfl (Wanba) Nom. propr. viri. This 
proper name recurs in one of the inscriptions found 
by Mr. Cruttenden, at Sanaa, which are all, very 
evidently, tables of genealogies.] 

O' X ^ H • — 9 (Zeban) Satelles seu minister praetori- 

anus. 

hhO^'JX* — Xapi^arfK (CharibaeP), hOsapos ^aaCkevs 
iOv&v Svo, Tov T6 ^Op/rfpirov, Kal rov TrapaKScpevov 
Xeyopipov'Sta^aelrov* avve'xjsac irpsa^sUtiSy Kal Stopoz^y 
<l>iXos T&v avTOKparopcov. — Arrian, ap. Huds. p. 13. 

Yn A* — (Saheb) Dominus. 

IX* — (Khaur) Ampla domus. 


Line 2. 

7 K ] Y • — (Bair, bar) Benefaciens, beneficus. Est 
rov jjJ. 

* The name borne by this Homerite prince would seem to be an ap- 
pellative, derived from his reputed piety. For Charibael seems a com- 
pound from {Charib)f Aditum affectavit, accessit ad Deumt 

eumve propitiare sibi studuit, victimAf' and *' {Bahai), Supplex fuit 
gemuitque in oratione.*' llie appellative is in character with the builder 
of the Oeatort of Nakab el Higar. 
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I Alh • — (Lasa) i. q. aut pro eoy Coagmen- 

tavit, compegit, ferruminavit, structuram, 

• — Ij, (Bi, ba, vel bu) In mansione vel hospitio 
locavit. Paravit hospitium vel mansionem, in eamve 
recepit, atque ibi locavit, Sb, pro Mansio, 

hospitium. Mansio, praebita alicui. ^ 

Diversorium^ mansio hominum. 

s ^ 

<5s* — (Sharban) Putei circa arbores, unde 

rigantur. Puteolus circum arboris radicem, ex 

quo rigatur. 

hA- — (Sal, Salat) Locus precationis. 
Oratorium, locus precationis. 

17* — (Rua) Dulcis et salubris aqua, bj, Aquas 
abundans fons, A rad. lJjj* 

ID- — y ^9 (Hur, Hir) Confluxit aqua. Impletus 
aquS, fuit locus, Confluxus aquas, locus quo 

confluxit. 

(Lasa) Coagmentavit, compegit, ferrumi- 
navit, structuram. 

1 (Zen, Zenana, Pers.) ^^The women’s 

apartments.” — Richardson. 

T ♦ i ? I • — , ( Airkha, Arkhat) Tempus desig- 

natum, quando scriptum aliquid vel factum: sera, 
epocha. 
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MARBLE DUG UP AT ADEN, 

SEPTEMBER, 1842. 

WORDS OF THE INSCRIPTION IN HAMYARITIC AND ARABIC, 
WITH THEIR DEFINITIONS FROM GOLIUS. 


a rad. (Naush) Propiils accessit 

hostem. Aggressus et adortus fuit adversarium in 
pugn^. Appropinquarunt inter se, invicem aggressi 
sunt hostes. 

n (Sih) Clamavit, exclamavit. Ad alium 

clamavit, exclamavit. Clamarunt ad invicem, 

I ‘iHl I- (Wahen) Iratus fuit. 

Odit. . . . Inimicus et malevolus fuit vel evasit. Ini- 
micitias gessit. 

flnn>. — (Ihhab, vel Ihab) [_Contracte pro] 

Habassini, 

JEthiopes. 

1 flnt*. — (Berber) et quasi pi, ac 

sine S. Barbari proprie dicti; Africani sede, Philis- 
tsei origine. Unde Gentile et possess, nomen 
Barbaras. Gi. Et Ilia Africse pars^ vulgo 

Barbaria. 
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a 

in>. — (Ihak, Hak) Adversarius hostisque fuit. 
Inter se contenderunt, et inimicitiam gesserunt. Vel 
(Wahak) Eundo et progrediendo certavit. Si- 
mul progressi sunt, et a&quali passu in itinere inces- 
serunt, comites simul equitantes. 

1 hn I . — (Wahen) vide suprh. 

A t H . — , (Naus) Homines. 

. — (Wakhash) Faex hominum. 
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No. VI. 

SUPPLEMENT, 

GROUNDED ON COLLATION OF THE “CARMINA ANTI- 
QTJISSIMA” in 8CHDLTEN8, WITH THE LEYDEN 
MS. OP AL-KAZWtNf, No. 512., pp. 56, 57., FROM 
WHICH THEY WERE PUBLISHED IN HIS “ MONU- 
MENTA.” 


Notwithstanding my just solicitude, upon a 
question so interesting in itseK and so pregnant 
in its consequences, to omit no kind of test, which 
promised to complete the identification of the 
ten-couplet poem of the “ Monumenta ” with the 
ten-line inscription at Hisn Ghordb, as transla- 
tion and original, — it was only in the last stage 
before publication, when proofs of the Alphabet 
and Glossary had been already returned from the 
press, that the thought happily occurred to me 
of throwing myself upon the literary courtesy of 
the University of Leyden, for a fresh collation, 
and corrected copy, of the two Arabic poems, 
which Schultens informs us he took from the 
Leyden MS. of a work entitled “ Kitab al Belad, 
wa Akbar al Abad, Liber Regionum cum His- 
toriis hominum.” With some faint hope of gain- 
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ing further light, I ventured to add a request for 
a copy of the context. Both requests have been 
met with a zeal and promptness, which prove 
that the spirit of her own Golius still lives in that 
celebrated seat of learning. From Professor Geel 
(chief Librarian), and from Mr. Dozy, (assistant 
to Professor Weyers, whose serious indisposition 
wiU be subject of regret to every Orientalist,) I 
have experienced the most cordial co-operation. 
The return which these gentlemen will most ap- 
preciate, it is happily in my power to make, by 
stating that the results have surpassed my most 
sanguine anticipations. 

The “ Kitab atsar al Belad,” &c. (Leyden MS. 
No. 612.), the historical compilation from which 
Schultens borrowed the two poems in question, 
and of whose author he appears to have been 
unaware, is a work (as I learn from Mr. Dozy, 
and find on reference to d’Herbelot) not by No- 
vairi, but by an earlier and (as descendant of one 
of the companions of Mahomet) perhaps a still 
higher authority, “ the celebrated Al-Kazwini.” 

Mr. Dozy’s “ nearly facsimile transcript ” of 
pp. 56, 57., which contain the two poems with 
their contexts, supplies the following new and 
decisive facts : — 

1. The first poem, which, in every way beside, 
has been already identified with the long inscrip- 
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tion at Hisn Ghordb, stands in the MS., not^ as 
Schultens gives it, in ten couplets, but, like its 
original, in ten lines. The form of the couplet, 
adopted, in the “ Monumenta,” for both poems, 
instead of being, as I had supposed, a refinement 
of the Arab translator, turns out to be merely a 
contrivance of Schultens himself, evidently for 
the convenience of printing. At the same time, 
a double horizontal line in the middle of the first 
line of the inscription, in the MS., authorizes, as 
it not improbably suggested, the adoption of a 
subdivision. 

2. In Schultens’ published transcript (which 
must have been made very hastily) several words 
are pretermitted, and characters, and conse- 
quently the sense, in several others, are mis- 
taken : — while in the ten-line inscription, in 
every example, the omitted or mistaken word 
brings out more perfectly the correspondence be- 
tween the Aditic original and its Arabic version. 

3. The context of the ten-line poem consists of 
a prefatory notice (purporting to be taken from 
the account of Abderrahman himself) of the site, 
and of the main features of the locality where it 
was discovered, — corresponding most exactly, 
point for point, with Mr. Wellsted’s account of 
the locality and site of the Hisn Ghordb inscrip- 
tions: so much so, indeed, that, were the two 
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descriptions to change places, they ■would be 
equally in point. 

4. The context of the Leyden MS., p. 57., be- 
tween the two poems, being a preliminary notice 
(also from the official account of Abderrahman) of 
the second, lets in light for the recovery of that 
still undiscovered inscription, which we should 
seek in vain in the vague and general statements 
of Schultens, in his heading, and his final note : 
statements, from which it is impossible to gather 
the distance of either inscription from Aden ; the 
distance of the second from the first; or even 
whether they were found amidst the same, or in 
different and distant ruins. Yet is all this in- 
formation (so essential to any prospect of its re- 
covery) comprized in the brief notice with which, 
in the Leyden MS., the second, or seven-line 
inscription is introduced. So exact, in truth, is 
the description, that it points, not only to the 
castle, but to the very side of it, the wall, the 
gateway, the great stone over it, on which the 
inscription was found. The whole internal evi- 
dences correspond so exactly with the site of the 
castle of Mesenaat, a massive ruin upon the 
southern coast, in long. 50° 45' 23" E., 155 miles 
from Hisn Ghordb, that, for myself, I can enter- 
tain little doubt, that the original of the seven- 
line inscription was found by Abderrahman, and 
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may possibly still be found, carved on a stone 
of great size, over the southern gateway, either 
of the body or the out-works, of that majestic 
strength. 

On the other side (pp. 448, 449.) will be seen 
an exact representation of the two inscriptions, 
with the notices by which they are prefaced, as 
they stand in the Leyden MS. : the only varia- 
tions admitted being, the insertion and correction 
of the diacritic points, essential to the sense; 
the insertion, between brackets, of two words 
abridged, and of two more corrupted, by the 
Persian copyist * ; and sufficient spacing between 
the prefatory notices and the inscriptions, to 
present them distinctly to the eye. 


* Schultens’ report (“ Monmncnta,” p. 71. note) of the minor incor- 
rectnesses of the MS. is fully confirmed by Mr. Dozy ; who rightly ac- 
counts for them, from its being the work of a Persian transcriber. “ Our 
MS. of Al-Kazwini is evidently written by a Persian, for the copyist’s 
ignorance of Arabic is to be seen in every line ; and besides, the hand- 
writing itself, though neskhi, approaches slightly to nestalik. At the 
end of the volume I find no note, stating the year when the copy has 
been written. I suppose it, however, copied four centuries ago. — My 
transcript is faithful, almost approaching to facsimile ; 1 have transcribed 
all the vowels and diacritical points, as they occur in the manuscript, 
though a great number of them are decidedly errors ; 1 have omitted 
them, where I found them omitted; I have retained, also, the gross 
blunders against Arabic grammar, and against the sense of the phrase ; 
so I hope I have observed your desire to have the passage without any 
corrections. Corrections, however, will be easily and safely made, as Al- 
Kazwini is not at all a difficult writer.” 
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jLxjuJl jSjJI jLj^ 

(Leyden MS. No. 512. pp. 66, 57.) 


jjiXt ^LkXj 

J\ j£»-U J\ [;^}j9] LU ^ 

!(l t ^LjI W”? ^«£^^^**** ^ 

ijisss^ L5^*^ ^ 

W--^^ 4-^jJ:X« LsJJ iuJ 


^Ulb lj;Lfjlj Ir^li Aillj yiSJfll IsJ-C L^s^, 

oLsuiU J.^ J^ 

Ai^ oLlaA i ^ 

jXssl^ jJiJ\ ^Uf 

j AtJ\ Aj^jusn^iIL^ lfcjiA5^ \jjjj Uam^^ jAc 

^4x11j Uil^lj l 5A;^^ Lf^* 


* ** And in that region are two castles, of the castles of Ad. And 
when Moawiyah sent Abderrahman, the son of A1 Hakem, into Yemen 
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<dj»- ^J\ j»J 

yJb IjLs j>aSil\ JLS 

<U>j k c. aLilj ^joa^ 

m A»4J5 L^ \ li>^C 

(w^^rlsJ^ L^ » fi »l ? \»*t»< l3^ 

L,Q.iW.ftJ1 j^\ j^\ 1*1^1 ^ ^-3^ lIX^' 

UjLsjJI ^(i ^ J,0^ *>- j,aS^ Ih^J Utjt9 

Lm O i l iiHg <—ii 1^1 Ia 3 ^3 cr«^ 1^ LitaiJaJ 

4«3^Lj ^ <ulW< Jjj^ |J aJJl j-Cij |J 

as Viceroy, he arrived, on the shore of Aden [i. e. in a progress along the 
southern coast], at two castles, of the castles of A A (In that sea are 
treasure hidden and gold, for the space of a hundred parasangs [360 
miles] along the shore of Aden, as far as to the neighbourhood of Kesuin.) 

He saw, also, the quality of the soil, whose saltness made the palms most 
fruitful. And he saw a castle, built upon the rock, and two ports ; and, 
upon the ascent of the height, a great rock, partly washed away, on 
which was engraven a song — ** 

[Here follows, in the MS., the ten-line inscription.] 

f ** Then he proceeded to the other castle, distant four [forty] para- 
sangs. He beheld its state, battered by winds and men. He says they 
approached the south side of the castle ; when it proved of stone. And 
the waves of the sea had left violent vestiges upon it. And be saw 
over its gate a great stone, and engraven on it — *' 

[Here follows, in the MS., the seven-line inscription.] 
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REMARKS. 

To begin with the sites of the two castles and 
inscriptions. From the first prefatory notice we 
gather, in the first place, the highly import- 
ant facts (both unnoticed by Schultens), that 
they were discovered by Abderrahman in the 
course of an official progress of inspection along 
“ the shore of Aden,” undertaken to ascertain the 
character of the country, and the quality of the 
soil * (while he subdued or overawed, in his pas- 
sage, the refractory tribes) ; and that by the 
phrase “ Shore of Aden,” we are to understand, 
not the parts immediately adjacent to that em- 
porium, but the whole line of coast between Aden 
and Kesouin or Kesem, a space of full three hun- 
dred and sixty miles. Instead, consequently, with 
Schultens, of seeking the sites of the inscriptions 
“prqpe emporium Aden,” we are left to seek 
them any where along the coast between Aden 
and the neighbourhood of Cape Fartaque, guided 

* The o£5ciaI report of Abderrahman, not only notices, but accounts for 
the fertility of Hadramdut ; especially for the extraordinary productive* 
ness of its palm groves. Its fidelity is attested by Captain Haines* ac- 
count of this province : — “ The whole province of Hydramdut is re- 
presented as abundant in fertilization, and richly-covered hills ; the towns 
dnd villages well populated ; the palm-groves magnifeent; plentiful sup- 
plies of water, and, indeed, every beauty and perfection necessafy to make 
a paradise of this earth.” — MS. Journal 
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by the further lights afforded by the text of A1 
Kazwini, and by its correspondence with the 
matter-of-fact discoveries by the officers of the 
Palinurus. 

The first of the two castles, according to the 
official report of Abderrahman, was found seated 
upon the summit of a rocky headland, beneath 
which lay two ports ; while the inscription was 
discovered on the steep ascent of the height be- 
tween the castle and its harbours, carved upon 
the side of a great rain-worn rock. In every 
particular, this account tallies with Mr. Wellsted’s 
description of the castle and inscriptions at Hisn 
Ghordb — its “ lofty black-looking cliff ” — its 
“ square tower, of massive masonry, on the verge 
of the precipice” — “ the circumstance of its pos- 
sessing two harbours” — together wfth “ the dis- 
covery of some inscriptions, on the smooth face 
of the rock to the right (parts of which had been 
washed away by the rains *), about one third the 
ascent from the top:” — a group of correspond- 
ing features, which could thus be brought to- 
gether by two so wholly unconnected painters of 
the same localities, only from their belonging to 


* ** As there was a steep precipice on either hand> above and below us, 
we did not find, in those places where the rains had washed pari of it away^ 
a safe, or pleasant route.” (ii. 424.) The ascent was found, it is plain, 
in the same ruined state, in a. n. 660 — 670, as in a. i>. 1834. 

G G 3 
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one and the same scene. Whatever, in the brief 
prefatory notice of A1 Kazwini, may be wanting 
to fill up the likeness, is amply furnished, as the 
reader is already aware, by the ten-line inscrip- 
tion which follows it. 

The second introductory notice of Al-Kazwinl 
though stiU briefer than his first, — owing to its 
note of the distance between the two Adite 
castles, and the Flemish minuteness of its sketch 
of the site and local circumstances of the second, 
— goes far to fix the sites of both. In the “ Monu- 
ments, ” on the contrary, so far are we from ob- 
taining any, the most distant hint of such dis- 
crimination, that the two inscriptions might 
naturally be supposed to stand upon two build- 
ings of the same strong-hold. This, at least, 
was my own impression of the second, until un- 
deceived by the clear and decisive evidence of 
the Leyden manuscript itself. 

Our first step towards gaining light as to the 
locality of the second castle, must clearly be, a 
careful consideration of the circumstances of the 
description, in the second prefatory notice. From 
this notice, it appears, 1. that Abderrahman, 
whose whole progress lay eastward from Aden, 
proceeded on from the site of the first castle, to- 
wards the east, to reach that of the second ; 
2. that the castle itself was distant from the first 
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(according to the Persian transcriber of Al-Kaz- 
■wlni) ^j \ , four, but (as the survey of this coast 
proves) ^jyjuj\, forty, parasangs, or about 140 
miles, i. e. that it lay close to Kesuin or Kesem, 
the term of the Viceroy’s progress ; 3. that it was 
seated, not, like the first, upon a rock, but upon 
the brink of the sea, whose waves (combining 
with the violence of the winds and of man) had 
left ruinous vestiges upon its time-worn walls; 

4. that its principal front, with its gateway, over 
which was engraven the inscription, faced the 
south, and consequently looked towards the sea ; 

5. the massiveness of the gateway, and conse- 
quently that of the fortress (which is stated to 
have been built of stone), are clearly indicated 
by the fact, that the inscription, of seven long 
lines, was carved upon a single stone in the wall 
over the gate, while at Nakab el Hajar, on the 
contrary, a similar inscription in two lines, oc- 
cupies three large stones over the entrance of 
that great fortress. 

If the second castle be still in being, our best 
guide to its locality will be, a careful comparison 
of these circumstances with the now fully-ascer- 
tained features of the southern coast between 
Hisn Ghordb and Kesem. 

And here, to correct the distance between the 
castles, as given in the Leyden MS., is the point 
6 o 4 
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of primary importance. This (unless on the 
inadmissible supposition, that, of so great a ruin, 
not a trace remains,) we are now effectually en- 
abled to do from the laying-down of this coast 
in Captain Haines’ chart ; where every reach of 
it is analyzed and represented, down to the 
minutest features and objects. In this admir- 
able survey, not a vestige of fort or castle of 
any kind is marked, for nearly eighty miles 
E. N. E. of Hisn Ghordb. From this point 
(long. 49° 25' 2") we meet, successively, on the 
coast, the ruins of Sbehar and Kuriath, but no 
mention, in Captain Haines’ MS. Journal, of a 
castle at either It follows, that the true read- 

ing of Al-Kazwini cannot be ^j\^ four parasangs. 
Let us now try the result of the very slight 
literal emendation of four, into 

forty. — E.N.E. of the ruins just noticed, in 
long. 49° 55' 2", and long. 50° 43' 55", are laid 
down two ruined castles, each on a great scale, 
bearing, in common, the name of Misenaut or 
Messenaat. And as both are situated close to the 
sea-shore, and both in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of inland inscriptions (as we learn from 
Captain Haines’ chart), they possess, respectively, 
probabilities in favour of one or other being the 
second Adite castle, •with an inscription, seen by 
Abderrahman. The balance can be turned only 
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by comparison of the distances, the sites, and the 
positions of the two buildings. This comparison 
we are happily supplied with materials for in the 
MS. Journal of Captain Haines. 

The following is his account of the first of 
these ruins : — “ The anchorage of Dees has, ap- 
parently, been a spot of great importance: the 
fort of El Mesenaat bearing sufficient evidence of 
superior architecture (better in every respect) to 
the buildings of the present day. The dilapi- 
dated reservoirs, and several other edifices, 
although in perfect ruins, must have been the 

work of skilful artists.” MS. Journal, p. 195 

On comparing this account of the ruin with its 
site and delineation in the map, we find, 1. that, 
instead of 140 miles (the distance required), it 
is barely 108 from Hisn Ghordb ; 2, that, in- 
stead of presenting its principal front, including 
the entrance, to the south and to the sea, this 
ruin stands in a lozenge form, with one of its 
four angle-towers, only, looking towards the sea ; 
and, 3. that, in place of being situated, like the 
Adite fortress, close to the Water’s edge, it is seated 
upon a height, commanding the gorge of a pass 
into the country from the shore : all three cir- 
cumstances being at variance with Al-Kazwini’.s 
notice of the second Adite castle, taken avowedly 
from the report of Abderrahman. 
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We proceed, therefore, to examine the claims 
of the further, or second, Mesenaat. Captain 
Haines describes this striking ruin as follows, in 
his MS. Journal : — “ Messenmi^ an anti(jue 
ruin on the coast, 12f miles E. of Rydah, in 
lat. 15“ 3' N., long. 50® 43' 25" E. Here is a beau- 
tiful spring of excellent water ; but the land is 
swampy, and thinly bestudded with mangrove 
trees, which give it an air of quiet desolation. 
Originally, it has borne pretensions of a more 
formidable kind ; as there still remain many 
relics of interest. Owe antique ruin of dark 
stone possesses, to this day, great strength ; and 
was evidently intended to answer no unwarlike 
purpose. We could not discover any stone of a 
similar kind, in the neighbourhood of the place * 
I cannot help fancying, that the lagoons (now 
traceable) once formed its ports, or back-waters ; 
and that a town of considerable consequence 
stood near, protected by the ruin alluded to. 
Upon inquiry, the fishermen informed us, that a 
number of coins, and various other curiosities, 
have been picked up at different times ; amongst 

• May not this circumstance — the non-existence of building-stone 
suited for such a fortress in the neighbourhood — explain the force of 
the expression 1 jU , “ when it proved to be built of 

stone.” This, in any ordinary case, would be an unmeaning truism. 
Ihit it is full of significance, viewed as a cryptic reference to the dearth 
of proper building- stone on the spot, and to its costly transport. 
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them, a pair of scales, which were discovered 
beneath the walls of the fort.” — Haines’ MS. 
Journal, p. 102. — Upon reference to his chart, 
we find this once formidable ruin in the form of a 
parallelogram, standingj like that described by 
Abderrahman, lengthways facing the sea, on a low 
level, enclosed between two lagoons, (the remains, 
doubtless, as Captain Haines justly conjectures, 
of its two harbours,) close to the sea-shore, and 
presenting, consequently, as the Adite castle pre- 
sented, a principal front to the south and to the 
sea ; its distance from Hisn Ghordb being exactly 
155 miles. 

While the massiveness of the structure here 
described strongly sanctions the presumption of 
its high antiquity, its exact agreement in cha- 
racter, location, and position, and its near ap- 
proximation in distance from Hisn Ghordb, (the 
difference, between the loose Arab computation 
of forty parasangs, and the scientific measure- 
ment of our survey, being only fifteen miles,) 

these coincidences taken together, present an 
amount of probabilities, which, however short of 
identifying, without further inquiry, the ancient 
fortress at Mesenaat with the second of the 
two Adite ruined castles discovered by Abderrah- 
man, should, at least, suffice to prompt fresh 
inquiry upon the spot, and further investigation 
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of this most interesting ruin, with the advantage 
of the fresh lights now in our possession. 

Captain Haines, indeed, speaks of bpth the 
castles named Mesenaat, as though they had 
been visited by himself, or by his officers ; but it 
is not clear from his Journal, that, like that at 
Hisn Ghordb, either had been closely inspected. 
At the same time, it must be admitted, that so 
long an inscription, in so conspicuous a position, 
as the second described by Abderrahman, and 
preserved by Al-Kazwini, was little likely to 
escape even the most cursory inspection of the 
ruins. But should this be so; and should no 
inscription exist, or ever have existed, over the 
southern gateway of the more eastern Mesenaat, 
to reward the researches of another Cruttenden, 
or another Wellsted, — there stiU remains open 
the question, whether the gateway spoken of by 
Abderrahman as containing above it the inscrip- 
tion, may not have been, not in the body of the 
building, but, like that at Nakab el Hajar^ in the 
outer works ? and whether the seven-line Adite 
inscription (so full of interest from its bearing on 
Scripture history) may not yet be sought and 
found among the ruins of the southern out- 
works ? At the lowest, there is this new stimulus 
to fresh investigation, that the inquirer is no 
longer left to seek at random. For, at the least, 
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we now know thus much on the subject, — that 
the second of the two Adite castles lay east of 
Hisn Ghordb; that it stood close to the sea, and 
level with it ; and that the inscription stood on 
its southern side, on a single stone, over either 
its inner, or its outer, gateway. 
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No. VII. 

SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE, 

ON THE QUOTATION FROM NIEBUHR, ap. p. 386. 


A UNE petite distance S.S.E. de Madrasse, et a une petite 
demi-journ4e (ce qui fait ainsi 2 a 2 milles et ^ d’Alle- 
magne) au S. O. de Jerim, dtoit autrefois situee, suivant le 
rapport de divers Arabes, une ville appellee Dhafar, dont il 
ne reste, dit-on, cependant plus aucune maison. On y trouve 
pourtant, comme m’a assur4 le Schech el Belled (magistrat 
de Jerim), une grosse pierre avec une inscription^ que ni les 
Juifsy ni les Mahometans^ ne peuvent dechiffrer, Ainsi cette 
place m6riteroit, peut-etre bien, la visite d’un Europ^en, qui 
vient dans ce pays. Car 1^ apparemment 6toit situee la 
fameuse ville de Tdapbar, que les anciens Historiens disent 
avoir la residence des Hamjariens ; et si jamais on peut 
parvenir a avoir des inscriptions Ifamjariennes, ce sera sans 
doute sous ces decombres,'* 

“ Le 15® de Juillet nous primes sur le Nord un peu 
Quest, mais le chemin n’etoit pas si fray5 que dans les 
journfes pr6c5dentes. En partant de Suradsje nous fimes 
1 mille et ^ sur une montagne, et arrivames au village 
^Audiy sur les frontieres qui s^parent le territoire de Su- 
radsje, et le petit pays de Chaulan, A une petite distance de 
Ik est un village, nomm4 Hoddafa^ sur un rocher escarps, oil 
Von trouvey dit-on, encorey une inscription remarquahlcy sur 
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un vieux mur, J’avois d4ja appris a Tdas, qu’on voyoit une 
inscription Hebraique h, Bellad anes. Car comme les Ma- 
homUans rCen connoissent pas une seule lettrcy et qu*except6 
le Kufique, et TArabe, peut-etre n'ont ils entendu parler 
d’aucun autre alphabet^ que de FH^braique, ils croyent ainsi, 
que cette inscription doit 6tre 6crite en cette langue. Nos 
chameliers et nos aniers m’avoient promis de me la faire 
voir ; mais comme j’avois pris Bellad anes pour le nom d’un 
village, et que j^appris ce jour-lk, que c’dtoit le nom d'un 
district, je fis done de plus amples informations auprfes d’un 
natif du pays, et je s^s, que cette inscription 6toit h, Hoddafa. 
Mais nous avions dejk passe h. une lieue et ^ des environs de 
ce village, et nos chameliers et nos aniers me Favoient cach6 h 
dessein, de peur d’etre retard^ dans leur voyage. J’ai ensuite 
appris ^ Sana, par des Juifs, qui avoient vu cette inscrip- 
tion plusieurs fois, que les caracteres n^en etoient point 
Hehraiques, mais quHls leur etoient aussi indechiffrahles 
qv!aux MahomHans. Comme Hoddafa est situ4 tout pres 
du chemin de Mokhha d Sandy je desirerois, qu’un Euro- 
peen, qui voyageroit par-1% voulut se donner la peine de 
copier cette inscription ; car peut-etre est-elle encore du temps 
des Hamjariens, et peut-etre pourrait-elle encore servir k 
donner, dans la suite, plus de jour d decouvrir V alphabet de 
cette nation, Les Juifs meme de Sana croyent avoir encore 
vu d^autres inscriptions inconnueSy a Nakil Assery au S.O. 
de Sand.” — C. Niebuhr, Voy. en Arab, tome i. pp. 318. 325. 

What was but probable in Niebuhr’s day, is certain in our 
own : the inscriptions here indicated, and no doubt still in 
being, are unquestionably Hamyaritic. It is much to be re- 
gretted that Messrs. Cruttenden and Ilulton, who, on their 
journey from Mokhha to Sanaa, passed close by Hoddafa, were 
unaware of the existence of the inscription represented, by the 
joint testimony of the Jews and the Mahometans, as in being 
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there in 1760, carved on an ancient wall. As our naval 
officers, and other extemporary travellers in Southern Arabia, 
cannot be supposed acquainted with all the. sources of in- 
formation, and, if they were, could not possibly obtain 
them in a portable form, I would venture (now that both 
the existence and the high interest of its Hamyaritic remains 
are ascertained) to suggest the publication, in a small pocket 
volume, of whatever information we as yet possess on the 
subject of inscriptions in Hamyaritic characters, known, dr 
alleged, to be recoverable there. This manual might use- 
fully include other topics of inquiry : but its object should 
be to facilitate the recovery of inscriptions. 

Our information on the subject is still scanty : but it is on 
the increase. The researches of the ill-fated Seetzen(of the 
results of which a pretty full account is given by Professor 
Roediger, Versuch,” pp. 6 ... 12.) after inscriptions in 
Yemen, have revived, without satisfying, the public interest, 
originally awakened by the report of respectable native au- 
thorities to Niebuhr. — Hoddafa, with its inscription on an 
ancient wall, he failed to discover. But he visited the site 
of the Yemenite Dhafar, where he found three inscriptions. 
One of these he purchased ; another he copied ; but the third, 
on the wall of a house, was placed at a height to which his 
eye would not carry. Niebuhr, therefore, was misinformed 
as to the houses of Dhafar having altogether disappeared. 
At the village of Mankat, within a league of Dhafar, he dis- 
covered no fewer than five inscriptions, built into the outer 
wall of the village mosque. Of these, two only were trans- 
cribed, the remaining three being, like one of those at 
Dhafar, placed above the reach of his eye. Unfortunately, 
the inscriptions within reach appear to have been the least 
important, iMad were all in a very imperfect state : while the 
copies were made so hastily, owing to the difficulties of his 
situation, as to put accuracy out of the question. The un- 
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copied inscriptions at Mankat, Seetzen describes as executed 
on white marble, with a skill and care hitherto met with in 
Greek and Roman inscriptions only. One of them he pro- 
nounces “ the largest and most beautiful that he saw.” The 
harvest, if any, must be sought, therefore, in the gleanings 
left behind. One lesson we learn from the failure of this 
enterprizing traveller, that good glasses, and, if possible, a 
light rope-ladder, should form part of the equipment of the 
searcher after inscriptions. 

The discoveries of Messrs. Cruttenden and Ilulton at 
Sanaa (wliere both Niebuhr and Seetzen had searched and 
inquired in vain), together with the information which they 
obtained respecting the existence of inscriptional remains at 
M^eb, leave no room to doubt that much still remains to 
reward diligent inquiry in Yemen. But Hadramdut is the 
main field. There, the ruins of the famous Dhafar, the 
capital of the Homerite kings, lie still unexplored ; the neigh- 
bourhoods of Sihown, of Gebel Hummoom, and of botli the 
Mesenaats, are marked, in Captain Haines^ Chart and Journal, 
as the ascertained sites of inscriptions, which, in some of 
these localities, are described as ‘‘ numerous,” and as “ simi- 
lar to those at Ilussan Ghorab ;” while, although more than 
one of these sites had been visited by officers of the Palinurus, 
no copies of the inscriptions appear to have been taken. 
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Aabud, ii. 24Q, 

Ab. See Abu. 

Abalitee and Abalites (PZ««.), 
i. 1 49 . See Avalitffi and 
Avalites. 

Abaseni ( Steph, ByxJ) ii. 235.n. t. 

'Abbaii town, ii. 203. 

Abdeel, i. 29 . 26*7« See Adbeel. 

Abdul- Key ss tribe, i.52. ii. 214. 

Abida city {PtoL), i. 347. 

Abidah, fourth son of Midian, 
son of Keturali ; his posterity 
and their settlements, i. 332. 
347 . 351. See Abyda tribe. 

Abimael, ninth son of Joktan ; 
his posterity, and their settle- 
ments, i. Ixxviii. 150. 

Abisagi IPtoL), ii. 182. 235. 

Abissa city {PtoL)^ ii. 182. 
235. n.t. 

Aboothubee, ii. 1 80. n. f , 

Abraham, descendants of, i. 77^ 
78. 

Abraham, descendants of by Ha- 
gar and Keturah, called after 
tbeir mothers, i. 317- 

Abrahamic tribes, roving habits 
of, i. 332. 


Abridgment of Arabian names, 
i. 48. 141. n. 244. 273. 276. 
345. 

Abu, or chief, of the Diyabi Be- 
douins, ii. 388. 

Abu Jok, sea-port, i. 125. 325. 
Abu Kaii, or Abucaii, tribe, 
i. 48. ii. 67 . 213. 

Abu Yemen, i. 103. 115. 136. 
See Jerah. 

Abyda tribe, i. 333. 336. 341. 
348. 351. 

Abyssinians, i. 149. ii. 398, 399* 
Acanne emporium (^Steph, 
i. Ixxxi. n See Cane. 
Achana river (Plin,), ii. 213. 
AchitfiE {Ptol,)y i. 89 . See An- 
chitte and Kahtan. 

Achoali (^Plin.), ii. 252. 

Acilla emporium {Plin.), ii. 231. 
Ad, tribe of, i. xiii. ii. 32. 87 . 
354. n. 369. 373.375, See 
Aws. 

Adah, wife of Esau, gave her 
name to her posterity, ii. 32. 
34. 

Adbeel, third son of Ishmael; 
his posterity, and their settle- 
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ments^ i. Ixxx. I 96 . 266 . See 
Beni Adbeel. 

Adedi pagus {PtoL), i. liiL ii. 
143. 

Aden, town of, i. 19 , 20. n. 
ii. 159 . 163 . 183.187. n. 275 . 
286. n. 

Aden, town of, its destruction 
by the Romans, ii. 104. 
Adhat el Nabt, i. 236. n. 

Aditee (PtoL), ii. 374. n. 

Adites. See Ad. 

Adnan, a descendant of Ishmael, 

i. 86. n. 

Adramitffi (JPtol,'), i. Ixvii. 90 . 
113. ii. 163. 179- See Ha- 
dramaut. 

Adulis, sea-port, ii. 286. n. 

.®gei {PtoL), i. 199- 264 . See 
Agrtei. 

iEli vicus (PtoL)^ i. xli. n. liii. 
Ixii. 

.®lius Gallus, i. 69* 71. H4. 
201 . 219 . 231. ii. 148. 150.n. 
1.51. 277 . 

Aenezes, i. 81. 9^^* 102. 110, 
111. 191 . 255. 263. 277 . 

ii. 30. 45, 46 . 48.n.$. 240. 
246. 248. See Kenaz. 

.dEsitse (PtoL), i. 328. 354. 

ii. 60. 238, 239. See Uz, 
land of. 

Afi, or Ophor, ii. 237. 

Africa, first colonization of, i. 
148. 

— — , its commerce with Arabia, 
i. 113. ii. 337 . 

Agacturi (Plin.), ii. 242, 243. 
Agar, or Hagar (Mount Sinai), 
i. 182. 200. 205. 237. See 
Hagar. 

Agara, i. Ixxvi. n. f. 203. 
Agars?!. See Agraei. 


Agaranitae, i, Ixxvi. n. t. 203, 
204. n. See Araganitae and 
Hagarenes. 

Agarena {Strabo), i. ,300. ii. 307. 

311. See Ararena. 

Agdami {PtoL), ii. 43. 315. 
Ageyl tribe, ii. 253. 

use, as their banner, the 

Royal standard of Spain, i. 4. 
n. ii. 254. 

Aggae vicus (PtoL), ii. 180. 
Aggiel tribe, ii. 254. See Ageyl. 
Agraei {Dionys. and PtoL) or 
Agarenes, i. Ixxv. Ixxvii. 138. 
189. 193 . 197 . 217 . 252. 264. 
289. 303. 312. ii. 238, 239. 
324. See Hagarenes and 
Gerraei. 

Agraeopolis (Strabo), i. 69 . 202. 
See Nedjran. 

Agrani {Strabo), i. 202. 204. n. 

307 . See Agraei. 

Agubeni {PtoL), i. 272. ii. 65. 

238, 239 . See Beni Ayub. 
'Ain village, ii. 203. 

Aina or Ayoun, i. Ixix. ii. 

313. n. *. See Oineeah. 
Ainad, ii. 181. 

Ainunah, ii. 283. n. 286. n. 
Akaba, gulf of, i. xlvii. n. 323. 
ii. 288. n. 

Akdar town, i. 262. 

A1 Ahkaf desert, i. li. 271. 298. 
ii. 157. 

A1 Akas, in Hadramaut, the ear- 
liest settlement in Arabia, i. 
11. n. 

A1 Bassas, ii. 235. n. See Bas- 
sas. 

A1 Borani. See Borani. 

A1 Ceti port, ii. 231. 234. 

A1 Dahna desert, i. 271. 298. 

A1 Demlou, i. Ixii. 
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Al Djuhary, Mahometan writer, 
cited, i. 287. 

Al Dordour mountain, ii. 228. n. 

Al Halt town, i. 311. See Alata. | 

Al-Kazwini, ii. 446. 449. n. 

Al Muscat, ii. 231. See Muscat. 

Al Ramah (Aramaua of PtoL) 
on eastern side of Elanitic 
Gulf, i. 75. 

in Yemen, i. 70. See Aram. 

Al Saruat, i. Ixvii. 285. ii. 27, 
28. 35. 37. 43. 48, 153. 271. 
See Saritfle. 

Al Shaubak, i. 353. See Sho- 
bak. 

Alata (P^ol.), now Al Hait, 

• i. 311. 

Alilaji {Diodorus Sic.), i. xli. n. 
Ixii. 258. ii. 120. 131. See 
Haly. 

Allumaeot® {Ptol.), i. 107. See 
Almodaei. 

Almakarana, or Almokarana, i. 
liii. Ixviii. n. f. ii. 257. See 
Carman Regia. 

Almodad, eldest son of Joktan ; 
his posterity, and their settle- 
ments, i. 107. 

Almodaei, i. 107* 112. 

Almug or Algum trees ( 1 Kings, 
X. 1 1.), i. l64. n. 

Abu Shushan or Cushan, i. 74'. 

Alowa tribe, i. 111. 

Alphabets of the Hamyaritic lan- 
guage, ii. 402. 

Alumeot® (PtoL), ii. 270. 

Araalek, land of, ii. 1 5. 20 

Amalek, son of Eliphaz, and 
grandson of Esau ; his pos- 
terity, and their settlements, 
*i. 206. 312. 322. 340, 341. 
ii. 15. 21. 30. 35. 39. 47. 
See Saracens. ^ 


Amalek, the ascendant race, and 
generic appellative, of all the 
posterity of Esau, ii. l6. 23. 
25. 32. 38. 42. 47. 

, extirpation of the race 

from northern Arabia, and 
their emigration to the south, 
ii. 39. 49. See Omar, and 
Homerites. 

Amathei (P/tn.), i, Ixvi. ii. 266, 
267. n. 

Ainithoscuta(P/m.), ii. 173.224. 

231. See Muscat. 

Ammea {Flirt.), i. 313. See 
Kademah city. 

Ammon, Amnon, or Oman, river, 
i. 31, 38. 63. ii. 229. 
Ammonian promontory, ii. l63. 
Ammonii (Plin,), i. 195. ii. 220. 
Amnestus town {PlinJ), ii. 3O9. 
323. 

Amriin Arabs, i. 323. n. See 
Beni Omran. 

Anagram, use of, in Arabic 
names, i. Ivi. Ixxi. 62. 65, 66, 

67.86. 88. 99, 100. 103. 123. 
129.203.267.271. ii. 127. 
132. 

Anagrana city {Strabo), i. Ixxvi. 
n. f. ii. .307. 315. 327. See 
Nedjran. 

Anagrani (Strabo), i. 202. See 
Agrtei. 

Anah, Arabs of, ii. 48. n. J. 
Anariti {PtoL), i. 62. 6*4. 75. 
See Raamah. 

AnchitflB, or Angita; (Ptol), i. 
Ixxvi. 86. 89. 104. ii. 262. 
See Beni Kahtan, and Kahtan. 
Aniza tribe, ii. 51. n. 313. n. *. 

See Aenezes. 

Anizeh town, ii. 313. n. 
Antigonus, king of Syria, expe- 
H H 3 
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ditions of^ against the Na-. 
batheans, i. 212. n. 223. 227* 
Apatfiei, or Napataei (Pto/.), i. 233. 
235. ii. 129. 

Aphar city (Arrian), i. 12?. n. 

ii. l66. 272. n. See Saphar. 
Appa (Ftol,), ii. 237. 

Apphana Insula (Ptol), ii. 214. 
Arabia, designated as the East,” 
among the Jews, i. 95. 

, its division into provinces 

by the native Arabs, ii. 112. 

, classical tripartite division 

of, ii.l09. 

Deserta, i. Ixv. 309. ii. 63. 

109, 110, 115. 

Felix, i. Ixv. 128. 151. ii. 

log. 111. 159. n. 183. 187. n. 

Petraa, i. Ixv. 212. n. 

220. mj. 237. ii, 109, HO. 
115. 129 . 

— — Proper, ii. 112. 114. 
Arabi® emporium, ii. 1 59. See 
Aden. 

Arabian Gulf, classical geography 
of, ii. 154. 

, Arab sailors of, ii. 286. 

Arabian 'Gulf, coast and sea- 
ports of, ii, 286. n. 288. n. 

290. 

Arabians, attachment of to an- 
cient customs and names, i. 3. 
192 . 313. 

, their erratic habits, i.24.n. 

191. 332. 

tribes of the north have no 

fix;^ boundaries, i. 347. 

; in their confederacies, 

name of the dominant tribe 
commonly extended to all the 
associated tribes, i. 221. 233. 

239. 

, personal appearance of 


various tribes; viz. of the 
Cushites and Sebaim, i. 27* ; 
of the Dowdser tribe, i. 29 .; 
of the inhabitants of Makul- 
lah, i. 28. n. ; of the Arabs of 
the Persian Gulf, i. SO. ; of 
the Arabs of the Arabian Gulf, 

i. 31. ; of the inhabitants of 
Oman, i. 86 . n. ; of the Sobh 
tribe, i. 260 . n. 

Arad or Asclie island, ii. 221. 
Araga city (Ftol.), i. Ixxvi. n.f. 
203. 272 . 

Araganitffi (Ftol.), i. Ixxvi. n.f. 
203, 204. n. 285. 287- 289- 

ii. 272 . See Agaranit® and 
Wady Nedjran. 

Aram, i. 70. See A1 Ramah. 
Aramaua (Ftol.), or A1 Ramah, 

i. 75 . 

Araregia (Ftol.), L Ixix. ii. I 9 I. 
Ararena, or Agarena, kingdom 
(Strabo), i. 201. ii. 307. 31 1. 
Arathos island (Ftol.), ii. 221. 
Arbuc or Rabuc, i. Ixxiv. 
Areregia. See Araregia, 

Aretas, king of Edom, i. 212. n. 
— Nabathean king, and ally 
of the Romans, i. 231. n. *. 

ii. 245. 305. 

Arnald or Reginald of Chatillon, 

i. 352. 

Aromatum Promontorium (Ar» 
rian), ii. I 69 . 171. SeeGuar- 
dafui and Jarad Afouin. 

Arre, or Idara, Vicus (Ftol), 

ii. 46 . n. 251. See Idara and 
Deraid. 

Arrian's account of the position 
of the Syagrian promontory, 
ii. 166 . 176 .; of the naviga- 
tion of the Arabian Gulf, ii. 
290 . ; his exactness as a geo* 
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grapher,i. xlvii.n. ii. 181. 191, 
390 , 391 . See Geographers. 
Arsse {Ptol)y ii. 127. 129- 
Arsinoe, port of, ii. 286. n. 
Article, transposition of the, in 
Arabian names, i. Ivii. Ixxx. 
Aryn tawn, i. 34*9. 

Asabl or Sabi of Om^n (PtoL), 

i. 35, S6, ii. 226. ; promon- 
tory of the, i. 37 . 6S. ii. 225. 

Asarmoth, the Vulgate fonn of 
writing Hazarmaveth, i. 113. 
Asateni, or Astapeni (PtoL), i. 

Ixvi. 65. ii. 247 . 

Asca (Strabo) f or Nesca (P/tn.), 

ii. . 319 . See Sancan town. 
Ascita? (P/o/.), ii. 175, 176. 178. 
Asclie or Arad island, ii. 221. 
Asgilia insula (Plin.), ii. 221. 
Asichon (Arrian), ii. 181. 
Asseman*^ observations on the 

term Saracens,** ii. 10. 26. 
Asshurim, descendants of Dedan, 
grandson of Keturah, i. 330, 
331. 

Assyrian war of extermination 
against the Kedariles, i. 264. 
Astan river, i, Ixvi. 65. 138. 194<. 

ii. 247 . 

Astapeni. See Asateni. 

Astoa (PtoL), ii. 181. 
Astronomers of the Chaldean 
border, ii. 239. 

Asyr tribe, i. 70. 332. 3S6. 341. 

348. ii. 326 . n. See El Asyr. 
Aszioun (Ezion Geber), ruins of, 

ii. 116 . 

Ateybe tribe, i. 258. ii. 142. n. §. 
252. 256. 261 . 

Athrulla (^Strabo), ii. 321. See 
Beishe. 

Atramitse (P/m.), i. 113. 

Atta Vicus (P/o/.), i. 46. ii 221. 
223. 


Attene regio (P/i*».), ii. 217, 
218. 221. 

Anal, i. 43, 44. See Av^l and 
Havilah. 

Audia or Ludia (PtoL), town of 
Mount Hor, i. 350. 

Aurana (PtoL), now Kelb Hau.» 

ran, i. 189. 311. 

Ausara town E. of Cape Fartask 
{PtoL), now Rasal Sair, i. 144. 
ii. 177 , 178. 258. 

town in the Hedjaz (PtoL), 

ii. 127 . 130. See Szafra. 
Ausaritse (Plin.), ii. 178. 
Ausaritis, ii. 177 . 

Ausitis, ii. 63. See Arabia De- 
serts. 

Autei (Plin.), ii, 42. II 6 . 242. 
See Beni Atye. 

AvM, the Nabathean pronuncia- 
tion of Havilah, i. 43. 53, ii. 
215. 

— peninsula ol], i. 38. 54. ii. 
218. 225. 

mountains of, ii. 225. 

(ancient Tylos), the prin- 
cipal of the Bahrein islands, 

i. 41. 46. 298 . ii. 218. 
Avalita? (PtoL), i. 149. 

A valites emporium (PtoL), i. 149* 

Sinus (PtoL), i. 149. 

Aws, tribe of, ii. 368. 371, 372, 
373. See Ad. 

Ayal Sarah or Sorah, i. Ixvii. ii. 

27 , 28. 35. 48. 271 . 

Ayoun or Aina, ii. 313. p. *. See 
Oineeah. 

Azania promontory, or Ras As- 
sere, i. 334. 

Bab el Mandeb, straits of, i. 148. 

ii. 148. 

Babylonian war of extermination 
against the Kedarites, i. 264. 
H H 4 
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Bacas Chamiri town (Plin,), ii. 

24 , 1 , 

Bachjlit©(P/m.), i. 273. ii.262. 
Badea (PtoL)y ii. 142. n, t* 143. 
Baenum^ classical name of capital 
of Hadram^ut, i. 91 * 

Beetius, or Bardilloi river (Ptoh), 

i. Ixxiii. ii. 130^ 131. 133. 
Bahran. See Bahrein. 

Bahrein, Havilah, or Hagar, pro- 

vinceof, i. Ixxv. 183. 199*270. 

ii. 112. 210. See Havilah. 
bay of, ii. 217* 

islands, i. 41. 46, 47. n. 

53. ii. 217. 

Baisath Joktan, i. 88. 104. 173. 
See Beishe. 

Balsam of Mekka, i. 152. ii. 
137. 

Bana {Ptol)y i. Ixxx. 84. ii. 155. 
See Kataba. 

Banacha town (PtoL), ii. 52. 
Banizomaneis (Diodor » Sic. and 
Agatharch,), i. 323. ii. 117. 
See Beni Zoman and Beni 
Omran. 

Banubari (PtoL), ii. 127. 129. 
Bar Edom, ii, 37. 

Baraba, or Maraba, metropolis 
(PtoL), i. 135. ii. 256. See 
Taraba. 

Barakan island, ii. 283. n. 
Bardilloi river, i. Ixxiii. ii. 130. 
See Baetius. 

Bar-eeda or eedy, ii. 127. 129. 
Basag (Plin.), ii. 235. 

Bashan, i. 189. 

Bashemath, daughter of Ishmael, 
and wife of Esau, i. 231. ii. 

4. n. 

Basra, i. 56. 192 . 

Bassos, Gulf of, ii. 182. 235. 
Bataneei (PtoL), i. 189. ii* 238, 
239 * 


Batanea (PtoL), i. 189* 326. See 
Hauran. 

Batra-Sabbes town (Plin.), ii. 

226 . 

Beder, i. 152. 

Bedouin pronunciation soft, i. 

lix. ii. 12. n. 42. 45. 
Beersheba, wilderness of ; scene 
of the wanderings of Hagar 
and Ishmael, i. 179* 

Behenna, wife of Moh^reb, son of 
Koreish, ii. 389. 

Beishe town, i. 81. 88. 104. 273. 

ii. 262. 316. 321. 323. 

Beit el Khusi village, i. 73. 
Bekyl tribe of Hadramaut, i. 1 14. 
Belad or Bellad Shammah, or 
Shammar, i. 296. ii. 24. 28. 
51. 54. 241. 

Beldan Beni Chab, i. 44. n. *. 
Beni Abdilla district, i. 268 . 
Beni Abdul-Keyss tribe, ii. 214. 

See Abdul Keyss. 

Beni Ac, ii. 368. 371. 

Beni Adbeel tribe, i. I 96 . 272. 
Beni Ammar tribe, ii. 34. 

Beni As tribe, ii. 223. 

Beni Astan tribe, ii. 247. 

Beni Atye tribe, ii. 42. 11 6. 242. 
Beni Ayub, i. 272. ii, 65. 239* 
Beni Boo-Allee tribe, i. 269 , 
270 . ii. 236. 

Beni Cauchab, ii. 239. 
Beni-Daah town, i, 350. See 
Dahban. 

Beni Djoma district, i. Ixxvi. n. •. 
Beni Dowaser tribe. Sec Do- 
waser. 

Beni Hadad tribe of Yemen, i. 
288. 

Beni Hadoram, i. 168 . See 
Darrae. 

Beni Harb tribe. See Harb. 
Beni Jerah of Oman, i, I 68 , 
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Beni Jerha, or Serha, of Yemen, 
i. 84 89. 118. 127. ii. 272. 
See Jerah. 

Beni Jobub, or Jobab tribe, i. 

84 89. 175. See Jobab. 

Beni Jubar, or Jubbar tribe, i. 

175. ii. 270. See Jobaritee. 
Beni Kahtan Arabs, i. I29. ii. 
260. See Kahtan^ and Sheba, 
son of Joktan. 

Beni Keis of the Tehama, i. 73. 
84 

Beni Kelb tribe, i. xli. n. 283. 
Beni Khaled tribe, i. xli. n. 49, 
50. 52, 53. 56. 138. I9I. 193, 
194. 316. ii. 210. 226. 311. 
314 

Beni Kholan tribe, ii. 152. 

Beni Khusf, village in the Djebel 
of Yemen, i. 73. 

district in the province of 

Rama, i. 73. 

Beni Kodad tribe, i. 269. n. 

Beni Kora tribe, ii. 57. n. 

Beni Lahyan tribe, ii. 142. n. t. 
Beni Lam tribe, i. 118. 123. See 
Mal-Angitas. 

Beni Maledj, tribe of the Shat al 
Arab, ii. 48. 

Beni Malek tribe of Zohran, ii. 
48. 

Beni Mohareb tribe, ii. 387. 
Beni Nabat Arabs, i. 213. See 
Nabatheans and Nebaioth. 
Beni Obcid district, i. Ixxvi.n. *. 
Beni Oinran tribe, i. 323. 333. 
336. 341 348. ii. 117. (see 
Beni Zoman and Banizoma- 
neis) ; their habits described, 

i. 324. ii. 117. 

Beni Sabya tribe, i. Ixvii. 258. 

ii. 262, 263. See Sabiei of 
the Hedjaz. 

Beni Sabya tribe (llhamanite 


Sabeans), ii. 300. See Rha- 
manitee, of Yemen, and Sa- 
beans. 

Beni Sad tribe, i. 77. 

Beni Salaph tribe, i. IO9. See 
Meteyr tribe, 

Beni Salem tribe, i. 104, 273. 
ii. 132. 263. 

Beni Saman or Samman tribe. 
See Beni Shaman and Masse- 
manes. 

Beni Shaman, Saman, or Sam- 
man, tribe, i. 98. 100. 111. 
199. 276, 277, 278. ii. 246. 
248. See Maseemanes. 

Beni Shammar tribe, i. Ixxxi. 
99. ii. 30.49. n. 51.54 241. 
See Zamareni and Shammab. 
Beni Sedan tribe, ii. 42. See 
Beni Sofyan. 

Beni Sofyan tribe, ii. 265. See 
Beni Sedan. 

Beni Sobh or Sub-h tribe, i, 
260. n. See Sobh tribe. 

Beni Tehama, ii. 153, 

Beni Temyn or Temym tribe, i. 

98. 101. 270. 278. ii. 62. 
215. See Theroi and Tema. 
Beni Thaaba or Odaib, i. 272. 
See Thaabeni. 

Beni Thai, i. 296. See Tha- 
baeni. 

Beni Yam tribe, i. Ixvii. ii. 27. 
151. 

Beni Zoman tribe (Dwd, Sic.), i, 
323. See Beni Oraran. 
Berbat, ii, 1 80 n.*. See Merbat. 
Berenice, African port, ii. 286. n. 

290, 291. 

Besher tribe, ii. 45. 

Biabanna {Ptol.\ the modern 
Bubban, i, Ixix. ii, 250. 313. 

n. •. 

Bilbana, Bilana, or Bilsana 
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{Ptol), i. 196 , 197 . 271 . ii. 
220. See Pallon. 

Bildad the Shuhite^ abode of^ i. 

353. 355. ii. 6 I. 

Biluiffi (^PtoL), i. 269 * See 
Bliulsi. 

Bily tribe, i. 269 . n. ii. 126.n.^. 

See Biluie and Bliulsei. 

Birds' Mute Island, ii. 188. n.*. 
See Orneon. 

Black Mountain, and Black Point, 
ii. 159 , 160 . See Mela mens, 
and Melanoros. 

Bliuleei (Pto/.), i. Ixxx. 107. 
196 . 26‘9. ii. 236\ 26*9. See 
Adbeel. 

Bochart, i. Ixxi. Ixxxiii. 79* 83. 
n. 93 . 139. 145. 147, 148. 
n. 252. 259 . 261 . 

Boeotians. See Greeks. 

Boo Themanei tribe, i. 297. 
Boothbee, ii. 180. n. t. 

Borani town, i. 195. 302. ii. 
312. 

Boray tribe, i. 111. 

Borgodi, ii. 222 . 

Bosara {Ptol.)/\\. 182. See Ma- 
sora. 

Bosra, or Bozrah, i. 310. ii. 33. 
Broom, or Prum, ii. 204. 
Bubban, the ancient Biabanna, i. 

Ixix. ii. 250. 313. n.*. ^ 
Bumose island, ii. 22?. 

Bunder Djurahm, or Doram, 
town and bay, i. 141, ii. 235. 
Burckhardt's researches in Arabia, 
i. xxxii. xxxiv. n. t. Ixxxiii. 

's description of the Arabs 

of the Dowaser tribe, i. 29 . ; 
of the Meteyr tribe, i. 110.; 
of theHarb tribe, i. 254, 255.; 
of the warlike habits of the 
Arabs of Hadram^ut, i. 114. 
« ..'8 notice of the Aenezes, 


ii. 4f6. ; of the Raualla tribe, 
if. 51. 

Burka town and island, ii. 230. 
233. n. 

Burnt Island, ii. 291 . 
Burrugghur, ii. 188. n.*. I 89 . 
Buthemanei {Agatharch,)yi, 297* 
Byssel, ii. 149. 

Caaba of Mekka, ii. 119* 

Cabana {PtoL), ii. 223. 
Cabubathra mons (PtoL ), ii. l63. 
Cadmus, i. xxxviii. n. ii. 71. 
CagulatSE (Plin.), ii. 152. 

Calb tribe, i. 282. 

Calba town, ii. 223. 

Calingii (P/in.), i. 52. 195. ii. 
210. 311. See Beni Khaled, 
and Chalda^i. 

Calmet's collection of materials 
on the subject of Arabian emi- 
gration, ii. 70 . 

Cane emporium, i. Ixix. Ixxxi. 
n.*. 113. ii. 164, 165. 183. 
SS6. n. 

Canis flumen (P/«w.), i. 121. ii. 

222. See Zar, or Zare. 
Canraitse (Arr,), ii. 135. 138. 

See Harb and Kedar. 

Capeus sinus {Plm,), ii. 214, 
216 . See KatifF. 

Caravans, seldom mentioned by 
historical writers, i. 294. n. ; 
depredations upon, by the Sobh 
andOwf tribes, ii. 139, 140.; 
rate of travelling, ii. 278. n. t. 
Carbee {Diod, Sic.), or Cerbani 
(P/m.), i. Ixv. 252. 265. ii. 
120. 134. See Harb. 
Cardalena regio (P/in.), ii. 229. 
Cariatha {PtoL). See Carriata. 
Caripeta town {PUn,), ii. 309. 
314. 323. 

Carman regia {Ptoi.), metropolis 
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of the Minaei^ i. liii. 128. 133^ 
134. ii. 254. n. t. 325. See 
Karn-al.Man 2 il. 

Carnon (P/tn.), ii. 256. 

Carrei (P/in.), ii. 252. 315. 
Carriata^ or Cariata (P/in.), ii. 

253. 314. See Kariatain. 
Cassandreis {Agatharch.)^ ii. 1 43. 
Cassanites (P/o/.), i. xli. n. ii. 
131. 142. 

Catabani (^PUn,), i. 131, 132. 
ii. 154. See Katabeni and 
Beni Kahtan. 

Catabania (Strabo), ii. 154. 
Catanii (Ptol), ii. 238, 239. 
Catanitffi. See Katanitse. 
Catarsei (PHn,), ii. 222. 

Catura. See Katura, or Katara. 
Cathramotitse, or Chathramotitfie, 
i. 113. 

Caua emporium, or Caha Canim 
bay and port (PtoL), ii. 16'0. 
16‘4. 183. 187. n. See Hisn 
Ghorab. 

Cauchabeni (PtoU), ii. 238, 239. 
Cedareiii (Piin.), i. 244* See 
Cedrei, Kedar, and Kedarites. 
Cedrei (PHn ), i. Ixxv. 235. 244. 
2()1. ii. 135. 139. See Ke- 
dar and Kedarites. 

Celia port, i. 144. See Ocelis. 
Cerbani, or Carbae tribe, i. Ixv. 
252. ii. 325. See Carbse and 
Harb. 

Chaalla (Straho), i. Ixvii. 40. ii. 
327. See Chaulan, or Hau- 
lan. 

Chabinus, or Loemus roons (Aga^ 
tkarch., Diod, Sic,, and Steph, 
Byz,), i. 259. ii. 131. 136*. 
See Sobh and Lamlam. 
Cbablasii,orChablat«i(i}ionf/a.), 
i. 41. 4.3. 51, 52. ii. 210. 
Chabuata (Ptol), ii. 237. 


Chadad (Josephus), i. 209. See 
Hadad, or Hadar. 

Chaldffii (P//n.), i. 53, 54. ii. 
209. 226 . 

Chaldamis (Dionys,), i. 52. 137* 
See Bahrein. 

Chaldea and Chaldeans, i. xli. n. 

Ixxv. n.f. 51. 54. 355. 
Chaldone promontory (P/tn.), i. 

49, 50. ii. 212, 213. 

Charb, i. 253. See Harb. 
Chargatha (Ptol), i. Ixix. ii. 
252. n. 

Charibael, king of the Homerites 
and Sabseans, and ally of the 
Romans, ii. l 66 . 194. n, t. 
199. n. 272 . n. 383. 390. 
Charmaji (P/m.), i. 124. 133, 
134. ii. 255. See Jorhamites. 
Charmothus port (Diod, Sic.), 
modern Sharm, ii, 129. t. 
Chat. See Katiff. 

Chateni (PHn.), ii. 216. 
Chathramitce of Hadramaut 
(Ptol), i. 113. 194. ii. 270. 
Chatramis (Dionys.), i, Ixxix. 
103. 137. 139. See Hado- 
ram. 

ChatramotitflB (PHn.'), i. 113. ii. 
324. 

Chauclei, or Chaveliei (P/tn. ), i. 

41. 245. See Beni Khaled. 
Chaul, province, in S. Yemen, i. 

173. See Havilah. 

Chaulan, or Haulan, province of 
the Hedjaz, i. Ixvii, 39. 69 . 

173. 

Chaulasii, or Chaulosii (Pest, 
Anien,), i. 41. 44. 51. 138. 
193 . 217 . ii. 210. See Beni 
Khaled. 

Chaulothaei (Pra/oa/A.), i. 41.44. 
49 , 50. ii. 210. See Beni 
Khaled. 
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Chavelsi (PHn.)» See Chauclei 
and Calingii. 

Chersonesus Akra {PtoL), i. 48. 
ii. 215. 

ChesneyCol.j i.4.n. 250. 338. ii. 

48. n. 51. 156. n. 208. 253. 
Chok^, or Cochd, town {PtoL), 

i. 326. 

Cholsbus, tyrant of Mapharitis^ 

ii. l 66 . 

Chor Abdilla inlet, i. 267* 
Chorboobian, ii. 228. 

Chorfakaii port, ii. 228, 229* 
CinaedocolpitflB (PtoL), ii. 130. 

133. See Debaj. 

Ciu Ibraine, ii. I 90 . n.*. 
Classical geographers of Arabia. 

See Geographers. 

topography of Arabia, ii. 

109. 

Cleopatris port {Strabo rndPlin.), 
the modern Suez, ii. 279* 
Climate of the mountain districts 
of the Hedjaz and Yemen, ii. 
144. 

Climax mons, i. 94. 287. ii. 153. 

270. 

Coast, description of, between 
Moilah and Haura on the 
Arabian Gulf, ii. 288. n. 
Coboris insula, ii. 230. 

Coche, or Choke, town (PtoL), i. 
326. 

Codani (Plin,), ii. 142. n. t. 
Colonization, natural order of, by 
the Arabs generally, i. 201 . 
343. ii. 54. ; by the Cushite 
patriarchs, i. I 6 . 6 I. ; by the 
Joktanite patriarchs, i. 9^*; 
by the Arabs in Europe, i. 
xxxvi. ii. 70 . 

Commerce of Arabia with India 
(see India) ; with Africa, i. 
11.3.; with Greece, i. xxxvii. 


Commerce of the Gerrseans, i. 

222. ii. 251. 314. 

of the Harb tribe, i. 263. 

of the Idumeans on the 

Persian Gulf, ii. 55. 

— of the Joktanites of Ha- 
dramaut, i. 113. 

— — of the Minseans, i. 222. 
ii. 74 . 251. 257. 

of the Nabatheans, i. 222. 

ii. 314. 

of the Sabeans and Ho- 

merites, ii. 202. 

Conder's Modern Traveller,*' 
ii. 320. n. t. 

Conquerors, Oriental, policy of, i. 
55. n. *. 

Copar vicus {PtoL), i. Ixxiv. 
CoranitfiB {Plin.), ii. 55. 

Core Boobian, ii. 213. 
Corodamum {PtoL), i. Ixxix. ii. 

180.224. See Ras-al-Hhad. 
Coromanis {PtoL), i. 263. ii. 

213. 228. See Koueit. 
Cottabani of Oman {Plin.), i. 
Ixxyi. ii; 154. 

Crescent, origin of, as ensign of 
the Saracens, i. 340. n. 

Crete, colonized from Arabia, ii. 

74. 

Cryptus portus {PtoL), ii. 173. 

223. 231. See Muscat. 

Cufa, i. 299 . 

Curia Muria islands, ii. I 68 . 181. 
Curia Muriu bay, ii. 175. 
Cuscan, i. 37. 6*3. ii. 227. 

Cush, land of, a Scriptural de- 
nomination of Arabia, i. 76. 

, land of, rendered by the 

name of Ethiopia, in English 
version of O. T., i. 12. 

, son of Ham, difference of 

opinion, in assigning the set- 
tlements of, i. 8. 18. n. 20. 
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the question examined, i. Ixir. 
11. 20. n. 52. 

Cushan, near Cape Mussendom, 
i. 37. 63. 

Cushite colonization of Y emen^ 
i. 18. n. 67. 72. 

Cushites, physical peculiarities 
of, i. 26. 44. n. t. 

intermixed with the Ish- 

maelites, throughout Bahrein, 

i. 193. 

Cynos ilumen, ii. 221. See Canis 
and Zar. 

Daba, or Dobba (P/tn.), i. Ixix. 

ii, 228. 

Dabanegoris regio (P/i».), ii. 
228. 

Dacharsemoizee (Ptol.), i. Ixxix. 

138. ii. 268 . See Darkara- 
matab. 

Dachareni (Steph. Bpx.), ii. 141. 
Daden, or Dadeiia, i. 38. 63. 

See Dedan. 

Dagma port, ii. 234. 

Dahban town, i. 82. 105. 350. 
Dahra, or Darrha, a modern town 
and tribe of Oman, i. Ixxix. 

139. ii. 237. 

Daibab, ii. 63. See Dinhabah. 
Damnia (P/in.), ii. 234. 
D'Anville, i.xxxi. xliv. xlvi. liii. 
Iv. Ixii. ii. 113. 156, n. l66. 
170. 180.n. 184. 204. 208. 
216*. 233. 251. 257. 274. n. 
278. 310. 323. 

Bar-Charamatah, or Darkara- 
matah, i. 137, 138. ii. 268 . 
See Chatramis. 

Dar el Ashrin, or £1 Hama, ii. 
282. n. 

Darr® of the Hedjaz (Ptol), i. 
liv. Ixxix. 234. 244. 246. 261 . 
ii. 127. See Kedarites. 


Darrh® of Om&n (PHn,), i. liv. 
Ixxix. 139. 168. ii. 237. See 
Dahra. 

Dauasir, i. 31. See Dowiser. 
Daumat al Gendal, i. 281. 299* 
Deb®, or Dedeb® tribe {Strabo, 
Agatharch,, and Diodor, Sic,), 
i. xxxvi. Ixxiii. 252. ii. 72. 
76. 120. 130. 135. See Ze- 
beyde. 

Dedan, son of Raamah, and 
grandson of Cush ; his pos- 
terity, and their settlements, i. 
9. 19, 20. n. 38. 59 . 63, 64. 
72 . 328. 

, son of Jokshan, and 

grandson of Keturah ; his pos- 
terity, and their settlemenlSj 

i. 9 . 325. 327 , .328. 341. 
Dedeb®. SeeDeb® andZebeyde. 
Deiban, or Deifan, a town of 

Yemen, i. 145. 

Deraid, or Derayeh town, i. 276. 

ii. 46. n. 251. 307. 313. n. 
See Idara. 

Derayeh tribe, ii. 52. 

Derb Selman, i. 333. 

Derye village, ii. 308. 313. n. t. 
Desert, comparison of, with the 
ocean, i. 47. n. 

Deva, or Devran, i. Ixix. 
Dewania, ii. 254. 

Dhafar (the ancient Saphar), i. 
Ixii. 127 . n. ii. 166 . n. 274. 
383.’ 462. 465. See Saphar. 
Dhana, i. Ixi. n. See Doan. 
Dhu TKhalaah tribe, i. 147. 
Dialect of the people of Mahrah, 
i. 66. 

Didymi Montes (Ptol), ii. 182. 
235. 

Difference of race indicated by 
constant state of hostility be- 
tween tribes, ii. 128, 129.n.’*. 
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Diklah> seventh son of Joktan ; 
his posterity^ and their settle- 
ments^ i. 90 . 147 . 

— — ^ Joktanitedistrict of Yemen, 

i. 90 . 115. 

Dinhabah city, i. 299 . ii. 63. 

See Odaib and Thaaba. 
Diodorus Siculus. See Geogra- 
phers. 

Dioscorides (Socotorra) island, 

ii. 168 . 

Diseases prevalent at Mekka and 
Djidda, and on the Hedjaz 
coast, ii. 280. 

Diyabi tribe, ii. 888 . 

Dj Kora, ii. 57. 

Dj^r, Dsj^r, Djau, or Osjan (on 
Zare river), i. Ixx. 104. 118. 
122* 130. ii. 287. SeeVicus 
Jerachffiorum. 

— — (Zaaram reg. PtoL), on 
coast of Hedjaz, i. 120, 

Djebel, or mountain district, of 
Yemen, i. 94. ii. 270 . 

— Ayub, ii. 66 . 140. 239* 

— el Camfir, or Kamur, ii. 
161 . 178 . 258. 

el Mukattab, i. 229. n. I 

Harrasse, or Fouthelee, ii. 

164 . n. See Black Moun- 
tain. 

— — Hassane, or Sheikh (Hippos 
mons), i. 345. ii. 126. 

— Nakhil, ii. 270, See Cli- 
max mons. 

Serene, ii, 146, 147. See 

Zohran. 

Shammar, ii. 24, 28. 111. 

241. 

Sheikh. See Djebel Has- 
sane. 

Shera, ii. 34. See Mount 

Seir, 


Djebel Sobh, i. 152. ii. 187. See 
Sobh mountain. 

Djedour (the ancient Itursea), 

i. Ixxviii. 20. n. I90. 310. 
Djeheyne tribe, ii. 126. 

Djidda, i. 80. ii. 132. 295. n. 

329 . n. ♦. 330. 

— ■, prevalent diseases at, ii. 
280. n. *. 

Djiuf, or Dzuf, ii. 41. 

Djof er Szyrrhan, or Serrain dis- 
trict, i. xxxiii, 126 . ii. 41. 
Doan, Dumgoal, or Thauane, i. 
Ixi. n. *. 135. ii. l62. 178. 
258. 

Dobba. See Daba. 

Domatha (P/m.), i. 281. n. 
Dooat, or Doat el Kusma, i. 78. 

ii. 214. 

Dora (P/in.), i. 139. ii. 237. See 
Dahra. 

Doram town, in Katabania, i. 
143. 

Doreni, or Zoreni (Ptol.), i. xli, 
n.lxvi. 125. 185. ii. 145,146. 
255. See Zohran. 

Dosareni (Ptol.), ii. 145. See 
Doreni. 

Dowaser tribe, i. 29 . 68 . ii. 264. 
Dreeman tribe, i. 142. 11 . See 
Drimati. 

Drimati (Plin.), i. Ixxviii. Ixxix, 
140, 141, 142. ii. 235. 
Dromedaries of the N. E. coast 
of the Red Sea, i. 344. 
Dsjahhre town, ii. 214. 

Dsjulfar, ii. 237 . 

Duatus Sinus (Plin.), ii. 229* 
Dulkhelaitfle (the Dhu TKhalaah 
tribe), i. 147. 

Dumeetha (Ptol.), or Daumat al 
Gendal, i. 281. 

Dumah, sixth son of Ishmael ; 
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his posterity^ and their settle- 
ments^ i. xH. n. 2SS, 279> 
DuragoaL See Doan^ or Than- 
ane. 

Dwy Dhaher tribe, ii. 14?!. 

Dzof. See Djof. 

Dzu Nowas^ the last king of the 
Homerites, ii. 389« 394'. 

Dzuf. See Djiuf. 

East/' a Jewish designation of 
Arabia, i. 93. n. 318. 

, wise men from the/* i. 

304. 

, men of the,” i. 342. 

Eber, i. 77- 

Eblitsean mountains, i. 35. 38. 
44. ii. 225. 

Ebn Hesham’s account of a se- 
pulchral inscription in Yemen, 
ii. 84. n. 100. 377* 

Eboda {Ftoh), or Ebode (P/i/i.), 
ii. 242, 243. 

Edom, land of, properly so called, 

i. 212, 11. ii. 33. 37. 

Edomites, i. 231. 280. 291. 329. 

354. ii. 2. 33. 37. See Sa- 
racens, and Esau and his se- 
veral descendants, especially 
Amalek. 

— — , distinctive names of the 
several tribes merged in the 
general name of Amalekites, 

ii. 25. See Amalek. 

— — comprized under the name 
of Saracens by Ptolemy, ii. 
29 . 

Egypt, seven years of dearth in, 
ii. 92. 95. 103. 

El Abdelle, ii. 52. 

El Aeneze tribe, ii. 45. See 

A PtICiVAQ 

ElAhkaf.* SeeAlAhkaf. 


£1 Ahsa province, i. IxxxL 65. 
ii. 248. See £1 Hassa, and 
Lachsa. 

El Asyr tribe, i. Ixvii. 70. 332. 
336. ii. 147. 326. n (see Asyr 
andElisari); their power and 
chivalrous courage, ii. 148. 
150, 

El Belaaysh tribe, ii. 52. 

El Beyadhye, ii. 143. 

El Bily tribe. See Bily. 

El Borsan tribe, i. 111. 

El Djelaes, ii. 51. 56. See 
Raualla tribe. 

El Gieuhari’s statement of the 
settlements of the Nabatheans, 
i. 236. 

El Hadidiin tribe, of the desert 
of Bagdad, i. 288. 

£1 Hamd, or Dar el Ashrin, ii. 

282. n. 293. n. * 

El Harabeshe tribe, i. 111. 

El Hasba town, ii. 328. See 
Seven Wells. 

El Hassa province, i. 57. 194. 
200. n, 270. See Lachsa and 
El Ahsa. 

El Haura, i. 234. 

El lathrib, i. Ixxxi. 

El Idrisi’s chart of Arabia, ii. 
157. 

El Jabrin town, ii. 267. 

El Kader, town of the Shat-al- 
Arab, i. 263. 314. ii. 214. 

El KatiiF. See Katiff. 

El Khadera tribe. See Kha- 
dera. 

El Khedheyre town, i. 246. See 
Khedheyre. 

£1 Kheyf, or Malai town, i. 
151. 

El Khudher town, i. 262. 

El Khulasa, ii. 45. n. t. 
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£1 Marra tribe^ ii. 152. 

El Owf. See Owf tribe. 

El Raualla tribe^ ii. 51. See 
Raualla. 

El Saiak town^ i. Ixxxi. See 
Saiace and Sekial^. 

El Soual^me tribe, ii. 52. 

£1 Szafra. See Szafra. 

El Zab tribe, i. 58. See Zab 
and Saab. 

El Zerak, or Zerach tribe, ii. 52, 
53. 

Elamit8B (^Plin,), i. Ixvii. ii. 151. 
See Beni Yam. 

Elana, ii. 34. I 

Elanitic Gulf (modern Akaba), 
i. 323. ii. 34. 

Elasera town, i. 70. 

Eldaah, fifth son of Midian, son 
of Keturah ; his posterity, and 
their settlements, i. 349. 

Eldii, or Eldji, town of Mount 
Hor, i. 350. 

Eleazus, king of Hadramaut, ii. 
165, 

Elesori (PtoL), i. Ixvii. 332. 

Eliphaz, the eldest son of Esau 
by Adah ; his posterity, and 
their settlements, ii. 32. 

, the Temanite, i. 293. 353. 

355. ii. 32. 6l. 

Elisari (jP/iw.), i. 70. ii. 145. 
147. 300. 326. n. See El 
Asyr. 

Elusa, ii. 45. n. t. 

Emigrations of the Arabs to 
Europe, ii. 70. 

Emischabales (P/m.), ii. 242. 

Emteyr tribe, i. 109. ii. 250. 
See Meteyr. 

Eodanda deserta (P/in.), ii. 235. 

Ephab, wells of, i. 343. 

, eldest son of Midian, son 


of Keturah ; his posterity, and 
their settlements, i. 343. 

Epher, second son of Midian, son 
of Keturah ; his posterity, and 
their settlements, ii 344. 

Epimaranitse, near Cape Mus- 
sendom, i. 62 . 64. 75. See 
Raamah. 

, or Maranitse, of the penin- 
sula of Mount Sinai, ii. 116 . 

Epiphanius, tradition recorded 
by, respecting the descent of 
the Magi, i. 321.; respecting 
the origin of the Homerites, 
ii. 38. 

Erythrean sea : etymology of the 
name, ii. 31. 

Esau; his posterity, and their 
settlements, i. Ixv. 231. 280. 
341. ii. 38. 59 . See his se- 
veral descendants, and espe- 
cially Amalek. 

— , remarks upon the Scrip- 
tural genealogy of his house, 
ii. 5. 

Esbuta, or Sebounta (PtoL), i. 
352. See Shobak. 

Etaxalos island {Plin,), ii. 226. 

Etham, ii. 42. 

Ethiopia and Ethiopians, fre- 
quently substituted for Cush 
and Cushites, in English ver- 
sion of O. T., i. 12. 

Ethiopians of Africa, distin- 
guished from Ethiopians 
(Cushites) of Asia or Arabia, 
i. 12.; their physical resem- 
blance to the Sebaim of Arabia, 

i. 30. 

Euboea, colonized by the Arabs, 

ii. 71 . 

Euphrates, i. 195. 302. ii. 212, 
213. 
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Europe, Arab colonies in, ii. 
70. 

Expedition of ^lius Gallus, 
ii. 277 . 3ee ASlius Gallus. 
Ezion Geber, ii. 11 6 . 

Fahem, i. 77. 

Fartask, Cape, ii. I 6 I. l65, 166 , 

171. 17s. 224*. 

** Father of Yemen,** i.^O. 103, 
104. 115. 127 . 136. See 
Jerah. 

Ferdja tribe, ii. 52. 

Feuds, constant, an indication of 
distinctness of race, ii. 128, 
129 . n. * 

Flumen Canis (Plin,), i. 121. 

See Zare or Zar river. 

Flumen Salsum (Plin.)^ ii. 212. 
Fons Dora (Plin,)^ ii. 237* 

Fons Emischabales, ii. 243. 
Fouthelee mountain, or Gebel 
Harrassee, ii. 164 n. 

Gaaffri, i. 86. n. 

Gabbi, ii. 237. 

Gabrin, ii. 237* 

Gad, land of, i. 142. 

Gad, Reuben, and Manasseb, ex. 
pedition of, against the Ha- 
garites, i. 187* 308. 

Gsesa town (iVr//.), ii. .55. 
Garendani or Larendani (Plin.), 

i. 130. 132. 

Gasan or Gesan, ii. 144. 

Gasandi (Diod. Sic.), i. Ixii. ii. 
120. 131. 142, 143. See Cas- 
saniti. 

Gatain, or Katam town, ii.37. 43. 
— , son of Eiiphaz, and 
grandson of Esau ; his poste- 
rity, and their settlements, 

ii. 32. 37 . 42. 47 . 

Gaulopes (Plin.), ii. 216. 

VOL. II. 


Gazuan, Mount, i. liii. 247* 
ii. 131. 142, 143. 146. 
Gebanitse, east of the mountains 
of Yemen (Plin.), i. Ixxx. 86, 
87. 129 . 131. ii. 179 . 259* 
264 . 299* See Beni Kah^n 
and Kahtan. 

of the southern coast, E. 

of Cape Fartask, ii. 1 79* 

of Katabania, in S. W. 

angle of Yemen, ii. 259* 
Gebel Hummoom mountain, in- 
scriptions in the vicinity of, 
ii. 82. n. 465. 

Gedor, i. 20. n. See Djedour. 
Gedranitse (Plin.), i. Ixxv, 244. 
246. ii. 135. See Kedar, and 
Kedarites. 

Genealogy of the house of Esau, 
remarks upon, ii, 5. 
Geographers of Arabia, classical, 

i. xxxiv. xlvi, ii. IO 9 . 156. 
181. 208. 234. 277 .; modern, 

ii. 113. 156, 157. 214. 

Gerar, i. 1 5. 

Gerra (Ptol), i. liii. Ixxv. 197. 
306. n. ii. 209 . 216 . 259 . 
See Hagar town. 

Gerraei (Ptol), i. Ixxv. I 97 . 222. 

271 . ii. 217.251. SeeAgraei. 
Gerra’icus sinus (Plin.), ii, 216, 

217 . 221. 

Gesan, or Gasan, ii. 144. 
Gesenius, i. ix. ii, 36 1. n. f. 

390, 397. 

Geshur, and the Geshurites, 
’. 309 . 311. 

Ghesan tribe, i. Ixii. ii. 142. n. J. 
See Gasandi. 

Gibbon, i. xxxix. xliv. n. 226. 
280. ii. 9 . IS. 26 . 109 . 118. 
216 . 278. 323. S 6 l.n.» 
Gibboose, or Sekah island, ii. 188. 
See Omeon. 

I I 
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Oilml Shumibam mountain^ an- 
cient road over, ii. 159. 

Gilead, i. 189- 262. 312. See 
Hauran. 

Giratha (PtoL), i. Ixviii. See 
Kariatain. 

Githebanitffi, i. Ixxx. See Ge- 
banitie. 

Giun al Hascic, i. 174<. ii. 181. 
Glari (P/in.), ii. 237. 

Glossary of the Hamyaritic lan- 
guage, ii. 410. 

Goboea port (P/in.), ii. 227. 
Godo town, i. 264. ii. 222. See 
Kadara. 

Gold coast, i. 36. n. 171. See 
Littus Hammffium, and Ophir. 
Gonfode, ii. 148. 330. 

Gorda, the modern Aarud, ii. 
250. 

Graan or Grane Harb, or Koueit, 
i. 199 . 263 . 314. ii. 213. 
Greeks, Arabo-Abrahamic origin 
of, i. xxxvi. ii. 71 — 80. 
Guardafui, cape, i. 334. ii. 169 . 

See Jarad Afouin. 

Gdbut Brum, ii. 206. See 
Broom. 

Hadad tribe, in Yemen, i. 204. 
Hadar or Hadad, eightii son of 
Isbmael; his posterity, and 
their settlements, i. 204. 286. 
Hadddda town, i. 204. 287. 
Hadoram, fifth son of Joktan ; 
hia posterity, and their settle- 
ments, i. liv. n. Ixxviii. Ixxix. 
103. 137 . 

— — , pfomontory of, i. 140. 
Hadrama town, i. 103. 138. 193. 
Hadram&ut, province of, i. xxxiii. 

90 . 151. ii. 165. 173. 179 . ; 

its fertility, i. 1 7. n. ii. 45 1 . n.*. 


452.; inscriptions in, ii. 81. 
See Inscriptions, Hisn Ghordb, 
and Mesenaat. 

Hagar, the modem and Ishmaelite 
name for the province of Ha- 
vilah or Bahrein, i. 25. 183. 

199 > 200 . 270 . 

or Saud, town and district 

of Yemen, near Sanaa, i. 203. 
ii. 272 . 

■ , city of Bahrein (Gerra of 

P/o/.), i. 197 . 200. 

or Agar, a name for 

Mount Sinai, i. 182. 200. 

237. 

generally, a native term, 

used to designate Ishmaelite 
territories in Arabia, i. 237* 
— — , a term used in the Hamy- 
aritic dialect, to designate a 
town or village, i. Ixxvii. n. 
Hagarenes or Hagarites, a ge- 
neric name for all the descend- 
ants of Ishmael, i. 183. 186. 
206. 283, 284. 286. 289- 
308. ii. 7 . 239 . 

Haines, Capt., his account of 
Hadramutic inscriptions, ii. 
82. n. 187. n. ; of Hisn Gho- 
rab, ii. 187. n.; of Aden, ii. 
159 . n. ; of the Black Moun- 
tain, ii. 164 , n. ; of Har- 
gidh, ii. 191 . ; of MacuUa, ii. 
192 .; of the Aden inscription, 
ii. 395 .; of Mesenaat, ii. 457, 
458. 

Haly, i. 258. ii. 135. See Ali- 
Iffii. 

Ham, village of, i. 21. n. 

Shore of,” i. 37. 38. 63. 

See Littus Hammseum. 
Hamad, i. 20. n. 

Hamdie, i. 20. n. 
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Hamirei (P/tn.), i. 67. ii. 179» 
Hammeeum LittU 8 (P/tn.)j i. 36 ,n. 

37, 38. 63. 168 . ii. 229- 
Hamyar^ land of, i. 147. 
Hamyarites, ii. 36, 81. n. 
Hamyaritic language, iL 81, 
82. n. 83. 335. 355. See In- 
scriptions. 

kings, ancient custom re- 
specting, ii. 361. 

Hanak, Hanek, orHankrue town, 

i. Ixiii. 346.- 

Hanake, or Henekeh, town, i. 

346. ii.313. n.*. 

Hanifah tribe, i. Ixvi. Ixx. ii. 
267. 

Hankrue. See Hanak. 

Hanoch, third son of Midian, 
son of Keturah ; his posterity, 
and their settlements, i. 345. 
Harb tribe, i. xli. n. Ixvi. 77* 
109 . 199 . 253. ii. 127 . 132. 
136. 141, 142.325. 332. See 
Kedar. 

Hareth al Rayesh, King of Ye- 
men, ii. 381. 

Hargi^h, i. Ixix. ii. 191< 

Har min river, i. Ixx. ii. 182. 
Hasan or Hussan Ghorab. See 
Hisn Ghorab. 

Hasdni, on the Arabian Gulf, 

ii. 126 . n. *. 

Hasec town. ii. 175. 181. 374. 
Hashed tribe of Hadramaut, 
i. 114. 

Hasuel, or Kesem, ii. 1 78. 
Haulan, or Chaulan, province of 
the Hedjaz, i. 39 . 69. 173. 

■ , province of E. Yemen, i. 

90 . 172 . See Havilah. 
Haura. See Hawr and Leuke 
Kom^. 

Hauran, or Haouran, i. 310. 
326 . See Djedour. 


Havilah, son of Cush ; his pos- 
terity, and their settlements, 
i. 9 . 38. 40. 53. 

, twelfth son of Joktan ; his 

posterity, and their settlements, 
i. 9 . 39, 40. 90 . 115. 127 . 

172. 

, land of (Gen. xxv.), i. 25. 

39. 190 . 199 . 

, variations in the spelling 

and pronunciation, i. 42. 

, a district of the Hedjaz. 

See Chaulan or Haulan. 

, a Joktanite district of Ye- 
men, i. 90 . 

Hawr town and port, i. 220. 
247 . ii. 282. 284. 291. See 
Leuke Kome. 

Hazarmaveth, or Hadrarodut, 
third son of Joktan ; his pos- 
terity, and their settlements, 

i. 90 . 111 . 

Heber, or Hud, ii. 363. 373. 
Hedjaz province, i. 153. 234. 
242. 252, 253. ii. 112.; un- 
healthiness of its coast, ii. 
280. n. *. 

Hedjer city, i. 337. ii. 125, 126. 

n. See Madan. 

Hedjlis tribe, ii. 52. 

Hedye, ii. 128. 

Heeren M., i. 54, 55. 
Helmodenes (Flin,)^ ii. 242. 
Heinuatfie {Plin,), i. 281. n, 
Henekeh, or Hanake, town, i. 

346. ii. 313. n. *. 

Hereditary feuds of the Arabs, 
i. 278 . ; an indication of dis- 
tinctness of race, ii. 128, 129 - 
n. *. 

Heteym tribe, i. 254. 
Himjariticor Musnidcharacter, ii. 

81. See Hamyaritic language. 
Hims, ii. 220 . See Pallon. 

I I 2 
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hippos mons. (PtoL), i. 345. 
* ii. 126 . See Djebel Hassane. 
Hisn Ghorab^ i. 229* n. ii. 82. 
85. 184, 185. n. I 93 . n. * 
353. n. 453. See Caua Ca- 
nim. 

, Inscriptions at. See In- 
scriptions. 

Hodd^fa village, ii. 462. 
Hodeida town, 1. liii. 

Hodheyl, i. 77. 

Homar district, ii. l63. 
Homerites, ii. 35. 41. 125. l63. 

202. 273 . 275 . 324. 

— , ancient custom of, with re- 
gard to their kings, ii. 36 1. 

390. 


, continuance of the patri- 
archal faith among, ii. 392. 
Honeekah town, ii. 313. n. *. 
See Hanake. 

Hor, Mount, i. 347. 349. 
Hormab, ii. 22. 

Hormaiius fluvius i. Ixx. 

ii. 182. 

Horshurgh, Capt., ii. 208. 
Horse, use of, hy the Adites, ii. 

S69. 

Howd Ibn Zyad, i. 348. 
Howeytat tribe, i. 324. 

Hujfila, 

Huaila, 

Huala, 

Huale, 

Hyela, ^ 

Hud, or Heher, ii. 363. 373. 
Hud-Jerah town, i. 126. 

Huila, a variation of Havilah, i. 


variations of Havilah, 
i. Ixvii. 42. 


42. 

Human sacrifices offered by the 
tribe of Dumah, i. 280. 
Hummaree mountains, ii. 272. 


Hurrah tribe, iL SIS. n. 


Hussan Ghorih. See Hisn Gho- 
rdb. 

Huteima tribe, ii. 132. 

lalamlam, Mount, i. Ixiii. 
lambia, ii. 130. See Yembo. 
lathrippa, i. 151. 266. n. See 
Medinah. 

Ibl, i. 332. 

Ibn Augdje tribe, ii. 52. 

Ibn Esmeyr tribe, ii. 52. 

Ibn Maan, ii. 323. 

Ichara island (P/in.), ii. 214. 

219. 

Ichthyophagi {Diod, S'tc.), ii. 
132. n. t. 

Idara, or Arre (Ptol,)y i. 276. 

ii. 251. See Derail. 

Idicara {PtoL), i. 263. 314. ii. 

214. See El Kader. 

Idolatry of the Arabs in the age 
of Jeremiah, i. 240, n. 
Idoumah, i. 209» See Dumah. 
Idumea, ii. I 9 . See Edom. 
called the Mount of Sa- 
rah, ii. 15. 18. 20. 

Idumeans ; their command of the 
navigation of the Erythrean 
Sea, ii. 31. ; their commerce 
on the Persian Gulf, ii. 55. ; 
mingled in territory and desig- 
nation with the Nabatheans, 
ii. 56. n. t. See Edomites and 
Saracens. 

Jemima, Job's eldest daughter^ 

ii. 67 . 

, lemtoa, or Yemima, the 

central province of Arabia, i. 
Ixvi. Ixviii. ii. 67. See Ye- 
mama. 

Ilasaros {Strabo), i. 70. 332. ii. 
148. 300. See El Asyr and 
Elisari. 

Inapha town and district {PtoL), 
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i. Ixvi. Ixx. ii. 267. See Ha- 
^ nifah. 

Incense country, i. 135. 151. ii. 
177, 178. 258. 

trade, ii. 258. 26l. 299* 

323. n. 

India^ commerce with, i. 36. n. 
113. 306. n. ii. 104. 172. n. 
202. 295 . n. 312. 314. 358. 
Indigo ; its cultivation in Om^n 
and Yemen, ii. 236. n. 

Inland ‘districts, classical geo- 
graphy of, ii. 238. 
Inscriptions, on the Djebel el 
Mukattab in penins. of Moimt 
Sinai, i. 229. n. 

on the rocks of Hisn Gho- 

rah, i. viii. 229« n. ii. 81. 
186. n. 335. 340. 408. 447. ; 
translation of, from the Ara* 
bic version preserved by A1 
Kazwini, ii. 90. 100. 336. n., 
340. 434. 446. 

at Mesenaat, ii. 82. n. 

448. 

— at Nakab al Hajar, i. viii. 

ii. 187. n. 194. 19^. 383. 440. 
found in the tomb of an 

Hamyarite princess, ii. 100. 

in an islet adjoining Sheck 

Sure island, ii. 227- 

in the vicinity of the Gebel 

Hummoom mountain, ii. 82. n. 
465. 

at Dhafar and Hodd^fa, as 

reported by Niebuhr, ii. 383. 
462. 465. 

• — , Hamyaritic, dug up at 
Aden, ii. 394. 443. 

Insula Jeracheeorum, i. 103. II 6 . 

ii. 147 . See Serene. 
Intermixture of Cush and Ish- 
mael throughout Bahrein, i. 

193. 


lolisitffi or loulisitie (Ptol.), i. 
65. 270 . ii. 212. 248. 

Ishbak, fifth sou of Keturah ; 
his posterity, and their settle- 
ments, i. 351. 

Ishmael, settlements of, i. Ixv. 

176 . 

Ishmaelites intermixed with the 
Cushites throughout Bahrein, 
i. 193 . ; distinctively so called, 
i. 205. ; sometimes confounded 
with the Saracens, ii. 8. ; 
mingled, both in territory and 
in designation, with the Mi- 
dianites, ii. 56. n. f ; their 
unconquerable love of inde- 
pendence, i. 226 . See Haga- 
renes. 

Isis, island of, ii, 1 1 9 . 283. n. 

Ismaela district, i. 206. 

I sraelites. Expedition of the three 
trans-Jordanic tribes against 
the Hagarites, i. 187. 308. 

Istriana or Istriona (PtoL), i, 
298 . ii. 216 . 

Isura island (P/in.), ii. 227. 

Itamos portus (Pto/.), i. 313. ii. 
215. See Kadema city. 

Ithar or Thar (P/o/.), the mo- 
dern Tarut, i. Ixx. 298. 301. 

Itursa, i, Ixxviii. I 90 . 310. See 
Djedour. 

Ivory, trade in, i, 334. 

Jaalam, second son of Esau by 
Aholibamah ; his posterity, 
and their settlements, ii, 37 . 
47 . 56. 

Jactan, i. 86 . n. See Joktan. 

Jalaralain mount, ii. 56. 131. n. 

Jarach, or Jare, i. 1 1 6, 1 1 7 . See 
Jerah, 

/arad Afouin, ii. 171 . See 
Guardafui. 

II 3 
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Javan/ a town of Yemen, i. 
145. 

Jaw, or Jemima, city, ii. 266. 
Jebb, Bishop, i. xxv. 

, Rev. John, ii. 338. 359* 

Jebel Sub-h, i. 260. n. See 
Sobh mountain. 

Jemima, or Yemtoa, province, 
i. 103. ii. 67 . 112. See Kaij^. 

city, ancient Jaw, ii. 266 . 

Jemima. See lemima. 

Jerachaii of Oman, i. I 69 . 

of Yemen, i. 258. See 

Beni Jerha. 

Jeracheeorum Insula (PtoZ.), i. 
Ixix. n. *. 103. 116 . ii. 147. 
See Serene. 

— ViCus (PZo/.), i. 104. 116 . 
121, 122. ii. 237 . SeeDjar. 

Jerah, fourth son of Joktan; his 
posterity, and their settlements, 

i. Ixix. 90 . 103. 108. 115. 

120. 129. 

Jerha, or Serhii, modern Arabic 
for Jerah, i. II 6 . 126. 
Jerome, St.; his account of the 
Ishmaelites in his day, i. 210. 
Jeshurites, i. 309. See Geshur 
and Jetur. 

Jethro, father-in-law of Moses, 

ii. 121. 124. 

Jetur, tenth son of.Ishmael ; his 
posterity, and their settlements, 
i. 189, 190 . 307. 

— Nephish, and Nodab (or 
Kedemah), expedition against, 
by the three trans-Jordanic 
tribes of Israel, i. 187. 308. 

Jeush, eldest son, byAhcd^Jitmah, 
of Esau ; his posterity, and 
their settlements, ii. 55. 

Jews of Sohar in Om&n, called 
Vad Sarah,” ii, 8. n. 27. n. 
Jezerat Boo-Allee, i. 270. 

— Edom, ii. 48. 


Job : his era and descent, ii. 58. 

63 . ; his belief in the Resur- 
rection, i. xiv. ; his posterity, 
and their settlements, ii. 59* 

64 . ; his daughters, ii. 67 . 
, country of, i. 292. 354. ii. 

58. See Uz. 

, city of, ii. 62 . 

mountain of. See Djebel 

Ayub. 

Jobab, king of Edom (Gen. 
xxxvi. 33.), supposed to be 
the same as Job, ii. 63. 

", youngest son of Joktan ; 

his posterity, and their settle- 
ments, i. 89, 90 . 115. 127 . 

173. 

Jobabitai, or Jobaritee (PZo/.), i. 

173 , 174 . ii. 270 . 

Jokshan, second son of Keturah ; 
his posterity, and their settle- 
ments, i. 325. 

Joktan ; his posterity, and their 
settlements, i. Ixiv. 34. 77> 78. 
88 . 90 . n. 

Jorham, a popular mode of writ- 
ing the name of Jerah, i, IO 9 . 
124. 

Jorhamites, i. 133. 153. 

Joseph’s policy in Egypt, ii. 95. 
103.n. 

Josephus’ account of the sons of 
Ishmael, and their settlements, 
i. 209 . 211 . 230. 266 . 274 . 

I 285. 

I Jowaser tribe, ii. 225. 

Jucara town, ii. 214. 

Kabatanum, or Katabanum, i. 

83. 91 < 8ee Kahtan. 

Kabr Hud, ii. 374. 

Kadara city (PtoL), now Godo, 
i. 199 . 264. ii. 222. 

Kadars (PtoL), i. Ixxv. See 
Agr«i. 
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Kademabj gulf^ city, and district 
of, i. 52. 190 . 263. 313. ii. 
215. See Kedemah. 

, river of, ii. 213. 

Kadmas, i. 209. See Kede- 
mah. 

Kadraitee, or Kanraitse (Arrian), 

i. Ixxv. 247. 260 . ii. 138. 
See KanraitsE^. 

Kahtan Arabs, or Kahtanys, i. 
Ixxvi. 34. 77, 78. 80. 82. 88. 

90 , 91 , 92 . no. 167 . 258. 
277 . ii. 155. 237 . 239 . 246. 
249 . 260 . 262 . 264. See 
Joktan. 

Kahtan, Sheihkdom of, i. 126. 

129. 173. 

Kalathua (Ptol), i. 49, 50. 
Kane, ii. I 90 . See Caua Canim. 
Kanraitie (Arrian), i. 247. 26l. 
See Kadraitee. 

Kariatain, i. Ixviii. ii. 252. n. 
253. 315. 323. 

Karjd, or Kar^j^, city and pro- 
vince, i. Ixviii. Ixix. 103. 123. 
129 . See Jemima. 
Karn-al-Maghsal, ii. 225. 315. 

318. 323. See Magusa. 
Karn-al-Manzil, metropolis of 
the Minffii, i. Ixviii. 128. 133. 

ii. 254. n. 255. 325. 

Karriata (P/in.), ii. 252. n. 
Kassanitae, ii. 67 . 

Kasym, i. 296 . ii. 245. 306. 
Kataba, or Katabana, i. Ixxx. 84. 
350. ii. 155. 

Katabania and Katabanuro, i. 
Ixxvi. 83. 89 . 91 . 115. 151. 
ii. 154. 259 . See Kahtan, and 
Joktan. 

Katabeni, i. Ixxvii. 83. 85. 87 . 

91 , 92« 154. See Beni Kab- 
tan, Kahtan, and Sheba son of 
Joktan. 


Katam, or Gatam, town, ii. 37 . 
43. 

Katanii. See Catanii. 

Katanits (JPtol), i. Ixxvii. 80. 
83. 97. 101. 103. 123. ii. 248. 
See Kahtan. 

Katara (PtoL), or Katuia, city, 
i. Ixix. 319 , 320. ii, 220. 222, 
223. 

Katarffii (Plin.), i. 319t 320. 
Katiff, or Chat, i. I 98 . 298. ii. 
214. 216 . 

Katura city. See Katara. 
Kazuan, ii. 67 . 

Kedar town (called also Akdar, 
or El Khudher), i. 262. 

, second son of Ishmael ; 

his posterity, and their settle- 
ments, i. 109 . 199 * 204. 210. 
234. 238. 242. See Harb. 
Kedarites, ascendancy of, in 
Northern Arabia, i. 221 . ; their 
national greatness, i. 238. 258. 
264 . ; their early idolatry, 
i. 240. ; their warlike character, 

i. 238 .251. 255. 260. 264. ii. 
132. 136. 

Kedemah, twelfth son of Ishmael ; 
his posterity, and their settle- 
ments, i. I 89 . 190 . 313. ii. 

72. 

Kedeyre town. See Khedheyre. 
Kclb Hauran, i. 284. n. X* 311. 
See Aurana. 

Kenaz, a son of Eliphaz, and 
grandson of Esau; his pos- 
terity, and their settlements, 

ii. 30. 32. 37. 43. 47. See 
Aenezes. 

Kenezites (Gen. xv. 19 .), ii. 43. 
Kenites, ii. 44. n. t. 

Kerdanitae, or Kedranitae (Ste^ 
phanu9 and Urmim), i. Ixxv. 
244. 261 . ii. 134. ISg. See 
T I 4 
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Ce4rei, Carbie, Oerbani, Ke- 
darites^ &c. 

Kerek el Shobek, ii. I 9 . n. 
Keren-happuch^ Job*8 third 
daughter, ii. 67 . 

Kerje. See Karj^. 

Kesem, or Hasuel, sea-port, ii, 
165. 178. 

Keturah, her posterity, and their 
settlements, i. Ixv. 8. 231. 317. 
Ketureans, the common matro- 
nymic of the descendants of 
Keturah, ii. 7* 

" Key of Yemen,” i. 81. 88. ii. 

SI 6*. See Beishe. 

Kezia, Job’s second daughter, ii. 

67. 

Khadera (Kedar), a branch of 
the Sobh tribe, i. 26 l. ii. 138. 
Khalat-al-roba (Desert of Ahkaf) , 
ii. 157. 

Khaled. See Beni Khaled and 
Havilah. 

Khalt, or Huale, district, i. 43. 
46. 51. ii. 221. See Aval 
and Havilah. 

town, ii. 221. See Atta 
Vicus. 

Khasab, near Cape Mussendom ; 
description of its inhabitants, 
ii. 225. n. 

Khau, i. 43. 46. See Havilah. 
Khedheyre town, i. Iv. Ixxix. 

234. 261 . ii. 127 . 

Kheyf, or Malai, i. 151. 

Kholeys, principal station of the 
Zebeyde tribe, ii, 132. 

Kin town, ii. 242. 

Kisseei, and Kissia (PM), ii. 67 . 
Kithebanitffi (Ptol.), i. Ixxvi. 
Ixxx. 86, 87. 104. 129 . ii. 
260 . 263, 264 . See Geba- 
nitse, Beni Kabtan, and Kah- 
tan. 


Koa, i. 355, 356. 

Kodad tribe, ii. 142. n. f. 
Kolakh, ii. 252. 256. ^ 

Kolleya, ii. 140. 

Kora town, near the Euphrates, 
ii. 57. 

Korah, third son of Esau, by 
Ahollbamah ; his posterity, and 
their settlements, ii. 47. 55, 
56. 

, a son of Eliphaz, and 

grandson of Esau ; his pos- 
terity, and their settlements, 
ii. 32. 37 . 

town of the Djebel Sham- 

mar, ii. 57 . 

Koranitae (Ptol.), ii. 57. 
Koreysh tribe, i. 77. 134. n. 248. 

257. 

Korn a town, ii. 67 . 

Korodamum promontorium 
(Ptol), now Hadoram, i. 140. 
142. 

Kottabani (PM), i. 35. S3. 85. 
122. 167 . ii. 237. See Beni 
Kahtan, and Kahtan. 

Koueit, or Grane Harb, i. 199. 

263 . See Grane Harb. 
Kuriat port, ii. 235. 

Kurtaia (Steph. Byx.)y ii. 235. 
Kusma, city of the Djebel of 
Yemen, i. 73, 

Kuzma, town of Bahrein, i. 52. 

La’atha, i. Ixxxi. 

Labatanis insula (Plin.), ii. 230. 
Labecia town (Plin.), ii. 309. 

318. 321. 323. ^e Beishe. 
Labris town (Ptol.), i. Ixxxi. ii. 

267 . 

Lachsa, province of, i. xxxiii. 
Ixxxi. 52. 57 . 193 . 200. n. 

270. 

Lskeni, or Lseccni (Ptol.), i. 
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Ixxix. IxxxL ii. 44. See Ke- 
naz^ and Aenezes. 

Laemus mens (Agatharch,), ii. 

13 i. See Sobh mountain. 
Lam Kahtanys^ i. 118. 123. See 
Mal-Angitfe. 

Lamlam mountain^ i. 259* See 
Sobh. 

Lar (PtoL), Zar, or Zare, river, 
i. 104. 122. n. ii. 23?. See 
Zar. 

Larek island ; description of its 
inhabitants, ii. 226. n. 
Larendani, or Garendani (P/m.), 
i. ISO. 132. 

Lathrippa, i. Ixxxi. 

Leanites sinus (Pto/.), i. 48. 
Leanitffi (PtoL), i. 52. ii. 215. 
Lechieni (Plin,), ii. 142. n. t. 
Leith. See Leyth. 

Lemlum marshes, i. 21 1 . n. 236. 
Letushim, descendants of Dedan, 
grandson of Keturah, i. 330. 

334. 

Leuke Rome (Strabo and Arr,), 

i. 220. 233. 247. ii. 280. 282. 
See Hawr, or Haura. 

Leummim, descendants of Dedan, 
grandson of Keturah, i. 330. 

335. 

Leupas portus (Plin.), ii. 230. 
Leyden MS. of the Kitab atsar 
al Belad, ii. 445. 

Leyth, ii. 130. 133. 330. 

Lhud, son of Shem, ii. 39. n. t« 
Libanotophorus (PtoL), i. 37. 

ii. 182. 

Lima, mountains of, i. 36. ii. 

225. n. 

Limah, near cape Mussendom, ii. 

226 . n. 

Littus Hamm»um (Plin.), i. 
36. n. 31, 38. 63. l68. ii. 
229. 


Loemus, or Chabineus mons, i. 
Ixiii. 259. See Lamlam and 
Sobh. 

Loheia town, i. liii. 

Lokkum, or Nikkum mountains, 
i. 155. 

Lokm&n, ii. 374. 

Lua port, ii. 230. 

Lud, i. 1 85. n. 

Ludia, or Audia (PtoL), now 
Eldii or EJc^ji, town of Mount 
Hor, i. 350. 

Luma city (PtoL), near the Eu- 
phrates, i. 335. 

in Yemen, i. 336. 

Lus Kebir, or Gebir, i. 174. 

Lye, ii. 252. 256. 

Maadan al Nokra, i. 336. 

Maadeni tribe, i. 336. 338. 

Macse (PtoL), ii. 225. 

Maccala (PtoL), i. Ixx. ii. 192. 
See Maculla. 

Mach^rab el anes district, ii. 
387. n. 

Machorbffi port (Plin.), ii. 227. 

Macoraba (PtoL), i. 265. See 
Mekka. 

Maculla, i. Ixx. ii. 1 83. 1 92. ; 
description of its inhabitants, 
i. 28. n. 

Madan, village, on the Euphrates, 
i. 338. 

Arabs, of the Euphrates, 

i. 338. 

- (now He^jer), town on the 

Arabian Gulf, i. 337. 346. 

Madasara (Ptol.),i. 68. ii. 264. 
See Wady Dowdser. 

Maddar tribe, i. Ixvi. ii, 267* 
See Rhadroeei. 

^adeha, bay of, ii. 229 . 

Madiama, or Modiama (P/o/.), 
{ i. 337. See Madan. 
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Madian city^ ii. Il6. See Mi- 
dian and Modiana. 

Mael^ i. 150. 152. See Abimael 
and Mali. 

Mflspha metropolis {PtoU), ii.' 
165. 193. 272. 

Magas^ i. Ixx. 298. 301. ii. 215. 
Magee^ Archbishop, i. xxv. ii. 58. 
Magi, i. 301. 305, 306. 321. 
327. 

Magnum Littus (PM), ii. l60. 
Magorum Sinus (Pto/.), i. Ixx. 

298.306. ii. 215. See Magas. 
Magulaba. See Magusa. 

Magusa town (Ph*n.), or Magu- 
laba (PM), ii. 309. 315. 
322. 

Maham, i. 6’3. l68. ii. 228. See 
Littus Hammffium. 

Mahomet, i. 248. 

Mahrah, in the peninsula of 
Sinai, ii. 11 6 . 

— , province of Southern Ara- 
bia, i. 66. 68. 

Makar Efa, i. 343. 345, 346. 
Makullah. See Maculla. 

Malai, or £1 Kheyf town, i. 
151. 

Mal-Angite (PM.), i. 118. 123. 
See Beni-Lam, and Lam Kha- 
tanys. 

Mali {Theophrast.'), i. Ixxviii. 
151. 

MalichfiB (PM.), i. 151. 

Malotha (^Strabo), ii. 327. 329. 
Manambris (P<o/.), ii. 323. 
Manasseh, Reuben, and Gad, ex- 
pedition of, against the Ha- 
garites, i. 187. 308. 

Manitse (PtoL), i. 109. ii. 249. 
Mankat, ii. 4o4. 

Maocosmus, Maoscopus, or Nas-. 
cus, metropolis (PM.),ii. 266, 
267. 


Maoscopus. See Maocosmus. 

Maphar, or Mapharitis (PM.), 
ii. 165. 272. 

Maphoritffi (PM.), ii. 272. 

Maps of the ancient geographers, 
imperfect, i. 1. See Mercator. 

Mapsa town, i. 272. n. 

Maraba, or Baraba, metropolis 
(PM.), i. 135. ii. 256, See 
Taraba. 

Maranits of the Persian Gulf 
(Plin.), i. 64. 75. ii. 226. 
See Rhamanitee and Raamah. 

of the Elani tic Gulf (Strabo 

smdDiod, Sic^)^ i. 75. ii. 2l6. 

Marata, or Marah, city of Mount 
Zames(PM.),i. 65, 100. 300. 
ii. 250. 313. n. *. See Raa. 
mah city. 

Marbat, Merbat, or Morebat, 
town, i. 67 . ii. 180. 

Mdrbe, ii. 202. See Mareb of 
Yemen. 

Marcian’s delineation of the posi- 
tions of the Saracens, ii. 23, 
24. 30. 

Mareb, or Mariaba; etymology 
of the name, i. 52. ii. 311. 

, Saba, Sabas, or Sabatha, 

metropolis of the Sabean (Jok- 
tanite) kingdom of Yemen, 
and afterwards of the Homer- 
ites, i. 52. 57. 82. 90 . 105. 
155. ii. 36 . 81. 106 . 165. 
202. 273 , 274 , 278. 465. 
See Sabatha. 

, capital of the Calingii or 

Beni Khaled in Bahrein, i. 52. 

195 . ii. SO 9 . 311. 314. 323. 

Mariaba or Maribba Baramala- 
cum (PHn,), the modem Ta- 
raba, i. 135. ii. 43. 47. 256. 

Marimatha province (Ptol,)^ i. 
67 . See Mahrah province. 
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Marithe montes {FtolX ii. S65. 

m. 

Marmatha {Ptol), or Marma 
(P/tn.), ii. 180. 

Marsyaba {Strabo), Sabbia, or 
Sabe^ capital of the Rhama- 
nite Sabeans of N. Yemen, 
i. Ixvii. 68 , 69 . ii. 279 * 281. 
298 . 322. 326. 

Marteni (PtoL), ii. 237. 

Masaei {Plin.), i. 285. 
Masaemanes, i. Ixxx. 98 . 100. 
196 . 198 . 275 . ii. 246. See 
Beni Samman. 

Masani {PtoL), i. 285. ii. 238. 
Mascalat, i. Ixx. ii. 223. 

Masma, or Mishma, fifth son of 
Ishmael; his posterity, and 
their settlements, i. Ixxx. 98 , 
99 . 196 . 274 . See Masse- 
manes. 

Masma city. See Masumah. 
Masmaos {Josephus), i. 274. 
Masora port, ii. 182. 235. 

or Moiesur river, ii. 230. 

Masoudi, quoted by Burckhardt, 

i. 77 . 

Massa, seventh son of Ishmael ; 
his posterity, and their settle- 
ments, i. 204, 284. 287. 
Masseira island, ii. 180. n. t. 
See Mazeira. 

Massonitae {PtoL), i, 204. 285. 

287. ii. 27 . 272 . 

Masthala (P^o/.), i.lxx. ii. 223. 
Masumah, or Masma, city, i. 100. 
See Sumama. 

Mayfah village, ii. 193. 272. n. 
Mayokee, inscriptions in the vi- 
cinity of, ii. 82. n. 

Mazeira island, ii. 168. 170. 
181. 234. n. 

Mecharab, i. 266 . See Ma- 
coraba, and Mekka. 


Medan, or Madan, third son of 
Keturah; his posterity, and 
their settlements, i. 336. 
Medayen, i. 338. ii. 125. See 
Madan, and Hedjer. 

Medina, i. 77. 151. ii.38. 129. 

141. See lathrippa. 

Mekhra, town and district, i. 

Ixvii. ii. 146. 255. 

Mekka, city and territory, i. 77. 
124. 153. 265 . ii. 38. 49- 
330. 

, prevalent diseases at, ii. 

280. n. 

balsam of, i. 152. ii. 137- 

Mela mons {PtoL), ii. l63. See 
Melanorus, and Black Moun- 
tain. 

Melanes Montes Asaborum 
{PtoL), ii. 22,5. 

Melanoros, ii. 359. See Black 
Mountain. 

Melo, the historian, i. 208. 
Memphis, i. 5. 

Merab. See M&reb. 

Meran, i. 303. See Muranimal, 
and Borani. 

Merbat. See Marbat. 

Mercator's errors, i. 1. ii. 156. 

160 . 179 . 

Mesanites sinus {PtoL), or Phrat 
Misan, ii. 55. 214. 

Mesha mount, i. 65. 93. 95. 97. 

99* See Zames. 

Mesenaat, ii. 82. n. 448. 456 . 
Meteyr tribe, i. 81. 109. 254. 
258. 277* ii. 246. 248, 249. 
i 313. n.*. 

I Methath, or Methah villa (Pto/.)^ 
I ii. 184. I 89 . 

Mezeyne tribe, i. 77 , 109 . ii. 

249. 

Mezraim, i. 5. 

I Mezri. See Memphis. 
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Miba town (^PtoL), now Niab, 
i. 204. 274. 

Mibsam^ fourth son of Ishmael ; 
his posterity^ and their set- 
tlements, i. Ixxx. 204. 272. 
287. 

Midian, fourth son of Keturah ; 
his posterity, and their settle- 
ments, i. 821 . 887} 388. ; the 
ascendant tribe among the 
posterity of Keturah, i. 822. 
888. ii. 16 . 

, land of, &c., i. Ixv. 12. 

206. 822. 341. 848. 

, city of, &c., i. 12. 828. 

887. ii.ll6. 

Midianites, i. 181. 205. 849- 
, a name applied, in Scrip- 
ture, to all the Abrahamic 
tribes in Arabia, i. 839* 345. 

mingled, in territory and 

designation, with the Ishmael- 
ites, ii 56. n.t. 

Migration of the Arabs to Africa, 

i. 148.; to Persia, i. 150. n. 
Migratory habits of the Arabs, 

generally, i. 24. n. I 9 I. 

Mina, valley of, i. 188, 134. 
Minflei {Ptol, and PHn,), the 
Ateybe tribe of Burckhardt, i. 
xxxvii. liii. Ixviii. 118. 128. 
182. 154. 222. 258. ii. 74. 
146. 179 . 251. 254. 824. 
Minna, i. 17. n. 

Minos, ii. 74. 

Mishma. See Masma. 

Misroo tribe, ii. 818. n. •. 

Mizi tribe (PlinJ), ii. 285, 
Mizzah, fourth son of Reuel, son 
of Esau; his posterity, and 
their settlements, ii. 50. 54. 
Mocha, ii. 145. 

Mocoritffi (Piol.), i. xli. n. Ixvii. 

ii. 145, 146.255. 


Modiana (JP^o/.), or Midian, city, 

i. 828. 887. ii. 11 6. 
Mohireb,6on of Koreish,' founder 

of Nakab el Hajar, ii. 194. mf. 
201. n. 887. 

Moiesur river. See Masora. 
Moilah or Moeyleh city, i. 824. 

ii. 118. 288. 289 .; temple 
at, ii. 118.; mountain, ii. 128. 

Mokhowa, ii. 829* n.t. 

Moon, mountains of, ii. I 6 I. 1 73. 

179. 

Moosa, ii. 275. 

Moo tair tribe, ii. 818. n.*. See 
Meteyr. 

Mooznib town, ii. 818. n. *. 
Morebat. See Mar bat. 

Moscha portus (Pto/.), ii, 164. 
167 . 172 . 174 . 178. 224. 
280. n. 283. 

Mowaly tribe, i, I 9 I. 31 6. 
Mowflahh, ii. 283. See Moilah. 
Mughda, ii. I 89 . 191. 
Munfooah, ii. 318, n. *. 
Munichiatis (PtoL), or desert of 
Tyh, i. 180. ii. 11 6. 243. 
Muranimal (Plin,), or Borani, 
town, i. 195 . 802, 803. ii. 
311. 

Musa (Arrian), the modern 
Moosa, ii. 275. 

Muscat, i. 86. n. ii. I 68 . 173. 
224. 231. 

Musnid, or Himjaritic character, 

i. viii. ii. 81. 

Mussendom Cape, ii. 224, 225. 
Muza, a port of the Joktanite 
Sabeans, i. 93. ii. 272. 

Myos Hormus, ii. 281, 282. n. 
286. n. 289. 

Myrrha Semtn'acena, ii. 280. 
Myrrhifera regio interior, i. 1 53. 

ii. 251. 

Mysecros flumen (Plin.), ii. 280. 
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Nabat, tribe of, i. 236 J SeeNa- 
batheans. 

Nabateei (P/m.), ii. 243. See 
Nabatheans. 

Nabatene or Nabathene, i. 209» 
211.230.232. 235. 245. 

Nabatheans, i* 193. 212. 262 . 
300. ii. 141. 243. 263. 284. n. 
305. n. •. 314. (see Nebai- 
oth); their habits and pur- 
suits, i. 212. 224 . ; their po- 
litical ascendancy in Northern 
Arabia, i. 221. 230. 233.; 
their commercial wealth, i. 
222. 225. ; their warlike ha- 
bits, i. 223. ; their laws and 
customs, i. 224. ; their love 
of independence, i. 225. ; their 
language, i. Ixxviii. 229 * n. ; 
link between them and the 
Edomites, ii. 4. n. 56 . n. t. 

Nabatheorum Paludes, i. 211 . n. 

Nabt or Nabt^, i. 234. 246. ii. 

129. 

Nachat, ii. 222. 

Nagara, i. Ixxvi. n. t. See Nedj- 
ram. 

Nagia, or Nagiah city, i. Ixx. 
131. ii. 2,59. 264. 

Nahath, eldest son of Reuel, son 
of Esau ; his posterity, and 
their settlements, ii. 50. 52. 
Nahel, ii. 229. 

Nakab al Hajar, i. l 60 . n. ii. 82. 
187. n. 194. 388. $ 91 . 

Nakhil Homar, ii. 36. 

Nakil Sum^ra mountain, i. 94. n. 

Name of dominant tribe com- 
monly extended to all the 
other associated tribes in Ara- 
bian confederacies, i.221. 233. 

Names of tribes frequently de- 
rived from some national cha- 
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racteristic, i* xli. n. 250. 253. 
257. n. 259. 282. 314. ii. 

130. 133. 135. 

Names: resemblance or identity of 
names of distinct places, a fre- 
quent cause of confusion, i. Hi. 
Names, of localities in Arabia, 
very generally deriv^ from 
the inhabitants, i. 85. 100. 
124. 203. 273. n. ^13. 342. 
346. ii. 11. 273. 

Names, plurality of, usual for the 
same tribe in Arabia, i. xli, n. 
250. ii. 262. 

Names : territorial names of 
tribes, i. xl. n. 1 34. 250. ii. 

131. 138.142. 147. 153. 212. 
239. 247. 

Names : recurrence of the same 
names in the founders of dis- 
tinct races, i. liv. 9. 

Napatsei or Apateei (Ptol.), i. 

233. 235. ii. 129. 

Naphish, or Nephish, eleventh 
son of Ishinael ; his posterity, 
and their settlements, i. 189. 
312. 

Nascus (Pto/.), ii. 267- See 
Maocosmus. 

Naumachei (P/m.), iL 225. 
Naumachisorum Promontorium 
(P/m.), ii. 224. 

Nebaioth, eldest son of Ishmael; 
his posterity, and their settle- 
ments, i. 209 . 211. See Na- 
batheans. 

, family of, comparatively 

little noticed in Scripture, i. 
238. 

Nebi Ayub town, ii. 66. 239. 
Nedjd province, i. xxxiii. 31. 
80, 81. 111. 242. 277* 296. 
ii. 45. 112. 306. 
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Ne^jd town^ near Mekka> ii. £54. 

Ne<yran^ i. IxxviL n. 69 . 20£. 

ii. 8 O 7 . 315. 3£0. S£5. 

Negra town ii. 8 O 9 . 

8 I 6 . 3£S. See Ne^jran. 

** Negroland of the Arabs/' ii. 
157. 

Neogeialla navale {PtoL), ii. 181. 

Nephish. See Naphish. 

Nera ^ome {Straho)^ i. £20. 
ii. 281. 290 . 293 . 327. 331. 
See Yembo. 

Nesca town (^Strabo and PHn.), 
ii. 309 . 319* 323. See Asca 
{PtoL). 

Nessa town (PHn.)^ ii. 267- n. 

Niab town (anciently Miba), i. 
204. 274 . 

JNiebuhr's expedition to Arabia, 
i. xxxi. n. xxxii. ; his state, 
ment respecting the Cushite 
settlements in Yemen, i. 18.n.; 
his statement of the existence 
of Hamyaritic inscriptions in 
Southern Arabia, ii. 384. 462. 

Nikkum or Lokkum mountains, 
i. 155. 

Nocheti (JPlin,), ii. 221. 

Nodab, another name for Kede- 
mah, i. 189. 314. See Ke- 
deroah. 

Nomenclature of Arabian locali- 
ties generally derived from the 
names of the tribes inhabiting 
them. See Names. 

North, Arab tribes of, have no 
fixed boundaries, i. 347. 

Novairi, i. 21. n. ; his account 
of the discovery, and his trans* 
lation, of the Hisn Ghorab 
inscription, ii. 86. 89 . 336. 
340. [jFbr Novairi, read A1 
Kaswin!.] 


Nowas, son of Moh&reb, ii. 389- 

394. 

Nunnation of words, in Arabic, 

i. 47 . 89. 118 . 126 . £88. 

Oaditfie (Pto/.), ii. 32. 374. n. 
See Ad tribe. 

Obal, eighth son of Joktan ; his 
posterity, and their settlements, 
i. 148. 

Obodas, king of the Nabatheans, 
and idly of the Romans under 
. .^lius Gallus, i. 231. n.’**'. ii. 

245. 280. 294 . 306. 

Obri {Welkted), i. 172. n. 
Ocean, comparison of, with the 
desert, i. 47. n. 

Ocelis {PtoL), Ocila (PHn,), or 
ol Celia, i. Ixxxi. 144. ii. 148. 
Odalb town, i. 299- ik 64. 239. 

See Dinhabah and Thauba. 
Ofor or Ofir, city and district of, 
i. 167 . 171 . See Ophir. 
Ogyris island, ii. 181. 234. n. 
See Sarapis. 

Oineeah, ii. 247. n. 313. n.*. 
Okmdn tribe, ii. 152. 

01 Celia. See Ocelis. 
Om-el-Gemal, ii. 243. 

Om Sarah well, ii. I 9 . n. 

Oman, province of, i. xxxiii. 38. 
63. 86. n. 137 . ii. 173. 180. 
n.f 234. n. ; fertility of its 
mountain district, i. 1 7. n. ; 
its coast mountainous, i. I 69 .; 
scarcity of sea-ports in, ii. 231. 
233. n. 

river, i, 37, 38. 63. ii. 

229 . See Ammon. 

Omana, ii. 167 . 172. 180. n.f. 
Omanits {PtoL), i. Ixvii. ii. 
180. n.t. 270 . 

Omanum emporium {PtoL), ii. 
180. n.f. See Omana. 
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Omar, second son of Eliphaz, son 
of Esau ; his posterity, and 
their settlements, ii. 32. 34. 
Omera, town of Hadramdut, ii. 
36. 163. 

Omoenus island (P/in.), ii. 227* 
Omra town (the Ezion Geber of 
Scripture), ii. 11 6. 

Omran tribe. See Beni Omran. 
Onchobricae (P/tn.), ii. 227. 
Ophir, eleventh son of Joktan ; 
his posterity, and their settle- 
ments, i. l6l. l65. ii. 237. 
See Ofor. 

— , naval expedition to pro- 
vince of, sent by Solomon, i. 
160 . 

Ophor, ii. 237. See Ophir. 
Oppidum Camelorum (P/m.), 
ii. 243. 

Orcheni (P/o/.), ii. 238. 

Oriental writers, character of, 
i. 22. 

Omedn island (Arrian), ii. 184. 
188. 

Orsa mons (P/in.), ii. 228. 
Osjan, 1 . 130. ii. 237. SeeDj&r. 
Ossama, a branch of the Ateybe 
tribe, ii. 256. 

Ossoma town, ii. 256. 

Owf tribe, i. 259. ih 139. 

Ozal. See Uzal. 

Palheiros mountains, ii. 182. 
235, 236. 

Palindromos, ii. 148. See Bab- 
el-Mandeb. 

Palinurus, discovery of ruins and 
inscriptions by officers of, ii. 
82. 85. 185. n. 194. 

Pallon town (P/fn.), i. 195. 197. 

272. ii. 220. S^ Bilbana. 
Palmyra, i. 6. 

Paludes Nabathseorum, i. 21 l.n . 


Paran, wilderness of, i. 179* 205. 
344.; Ishmaelite inhabitants 
of, usually called by their pa- 
tronymic, i. 205. 

Parvum littus (PtoL), ii. l60. 
Passage of the Red Sea by the 
Israelites, i. 184. n. 

Pasture, contentions for right of, 
i. 316. See Aenezes, Mowaly, 
and Passages of Scripture 
(1 Chron. v.). 

Peloponnesians ; their national 
relationship with the descend- 
ants of Abraham, i. xxxvi. ii. 
76. 

Peloponnesus, colonization of, 
from Arabia, ii. 73, 74, 75. 
Peluche or Pheleche island, ii. 
213, 214. 

Persarum emporium, ii. 276. 
Persian Gulf, Arabs of, described, 

i. 31. 

Persian Magi, religion of, i. 301 . 
Petra, city, i. 212. n. 218. n. 
221. ii. 259. 

Petriea Arabia. See Arabia Pe- 
treea. 

Pharan civitas (PtoL), modern 
Tor, i. 344. ii. Il6. 

promontorium (PtoL), mo- 
dern Ras Mohammed, i. 344. 

ii. 116. 

Pharanitffi (PtoL), i. 344. ii. Il6. 
Pheleche island. See Peluche. 
Phoda (Plin.), ii. 253. Now 
Soda. 

Phoenicians, ii. 72. 

Phrat Misan, ii. 55. 214. 

Phud, i. 185. n. 

Physical peculiarities of the de- 
scendants of Cush, and of his 
grandson Sheba, i. 26. 44. n.t. 
Piracies of the Sobh and Owf 
tribes, i. 260. n. ii. ISg, 
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Fiifades of the Arabs of the Per- 
sian Gulf, i. 264 . ii. $i24fj 
225. 

Piracies of the Beni Boo-Allee 

tribe, i. 269 . ii. 286. 

Pison river, i. 40. 195. ii. 811. 

Pliny's topography of the coast 
of the Persian Gulf and Oman, 
ii. 208. 

f his mode, contrasted with 

Ptolemy's, of treating the geo- 
graphy of the interior of Ara- 
bia, ii. 242. 

Points, use of, in Arabic, i. Ixx. 
n.*. 46. 91 . 112. 

— in the Hamyaritic lan- 
guage, ii. 848. 

Policy of Pharaoh, and his min- 
ister Joseph, in the seven years 
of famine, ii. 108. 

of the Romans, with a view 

to the extension of their com- 
merce, ii. 104. 

of SyllsBUS, ii. 812 — 314. 

Portuguese discoveries and con- 
quests ; their influence on 
Arabian commerce, i. 114. 

Prideaux's notice of the adher- 
ence of the Arabs to ancient 
names, i. 5. 

Prion (Pfo/.), or Prin, river, i. 
m. ii. 133. n. l65. 204, 205. 

Prionotus Mons (Ptol,), ii. 204, 
205. 

Prum, or Broom, ii. 205. 

Pteros insula (P/tw.), i. Ixx, ii. 
280. 

Ptolemy, his division and topo- 
graphy of Arabia, iL 110. 
118. 

,his fidelity as a geographer, 

i.xlvu^ii.ll8. 156.191.283. 
See Geographers. 

— , incorrectness of the maps 


made for his geography, ii. 
182. See Mercator. 

Ptolemy, his method, contrasted 
with Pliny's, of describing the 
inland districts of Arabia, ii. 
242. 

, his omissions, i. lii. 

Pudni, or Gonfode, ii. 148. 

Queen of the South," i. 158. 

Raabeni (P/o/.), ii. 238. 
Raamah, son of Cush ; his pos- 
terity, and their settlements, 
i. 56. 59 , 60 . 74 , 75 . 

or Ramah, city of Mount 

Zames, i. 65. 100 . 300. ii. 
226 . 245. 250. 318. n.^ See 
Marata. 

city on the Persian Gulf, i. 

38. 62 . 72 . 74 . See Rhums. 
Rabegh, Rabuc or Arbuc, i. Ixxiv. 
Race, difference of, indicated by 
constant state of hostility be- 
tween tribes, ii. 128, 129. n.*. 
Rama, a district in the Djebel of 
Yemen, i. 78. 

Ramah city. See Raamah. 
Ranye town, ii. 262, 263. 

Ras al Char, i. 48. ii. 214, 215. 
Ras al Hhad, i. Ixxix. 141. ii. 
166 . 172 . n. 224. 234. See 
Hadoram promontory. 

Ras al Sair, i. 144. ii. 177, 178. 
Ras Assere, i. 834. 

Ras Bad, ii. 142. n. f. 

Ras Baughat-Shaw, inscriptions 
in the vicinity of, ii. 82. n. 
Ras Bod-Allee, i. 270. 

Ras Broom, ii. 204. 

Ras Edom, i. 843. ii. 87. 48. 
Ras el Kora, ii. 57* 

Ras Hamier, i, 67 . ii. 179. See 
Hamirei. 
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Ras Mohammed, i, 344. ii. 110. 
Rass or Rua town, ii. 313, n.*. 
Raualla tribe, ii. 30. 46. n. 50, 
51. 53. 56. See Reuel, son of 
Esau. 

'Rechabites, i. 224, n. 

Recurrence of the same names, 
in the founders of several 
races, a frequent cause of ob- 
scurity, i. 9‘ 

Red Sea, passage of, by the Is- 
raelites, i. 184. n. 

Regama or Regma (Ptol), ii. 

22S, See Raamah and Rbums. 
Reginald, or Arnald, of Chatil- 
lon, i. 352. 

Regio Attene (P/m.), ii. 217, 
218. 221. 

Regma. See Raamah and Rhums. 
Rehalat, a branch of the Sobh 
tribe, i. 26 1 . 

Religion of the Persian Magi, 
i, SOI. See Magi. 

Rennell, Major ; his estimation 
of the ancient geographers, 

i. xlvii. ii. 113. 

Resurrection, doctrine of, an ar- 
ticle of faith among the an- 
cient Arabs, i. xii. See In- 
scriptions. 

Rhephidim, ii. 22. 

Reuben, Gad, and Manasseh, 
expedition of, against the Ha- 
garites, i. 187. 308. 

Reuel, second son of Esau ; his 
posterity, and their settlements, 

ii. 30. 45. 46. n. 50. 55. 
Reyda town, i. 325. 333. 
Rhabana regia (Pto/.), ii. 237. 
Rhabanit» (P#o/.), i. 68. See 

Rhamanite of Yemen. 
Rhadamsi (P/tn.), i. xxxvii. 

Ixyi. n.t. ii. 74. 267. 
Rhadamanthus, ii. 74. 

VOL. II. 


Rhamanitse of the Persian Gulf 
(P/m.), i, 62. ii. 226. 

of Yemen (Strabo), i. Ixvii. 

68, 69, 70. ii. 148. 

Rhathini (PtoL), ii. 272. 
Rhaunati pagus (Ptoh), i. Ixiii. 
Rheda, i. Ixx. 

Rhegama, Rhegma, or Regma. 
See Raamah. 

Rhinnea island (Plin,), ii. £27. 
Rhums or Rumms, i. 62. ii. 223. 
227 . See Raamah on the 
Persian Gulf. 

Rice cultivated in Hadramaut, 
in the time of the Adites, 
ii. 357 , 358. 

Rivers of Arabia, i. Ixxiv. n. *. 

, subterraneous, i. 194. n. 

Roba el Khaly desert, i. li. n. 
Rodda, i. Ixx. 

Roediger, professor, i. ix. xx. 
ii. 98 . n. 335. 339. n. 346. 
371 . n.*. 428. n. 

Roman invasion of Arabia under 
iBlius Gallus. See ^lius 
Gallus. 

Romanorum emporium, ii. 275. 
See Aden. 

Romans, policy of, with a view 
to the extension of their com- 
merce, ii. 104. 

Rouin^ town, i. Ixiii. 

Rumms city. See Rhums and 
Raamah on the Persian Gulf. 
Hub or Rass town, ii. 313. n. 

Saab or Zab tribe, i. 58. 

Saba. See M^eb. 

Sabei. See Sabeans. 

Sabas (Agatharch,), See M4reb. 
Sabata, or Zabida, a port of 
Yemen, i. 57. 

Sabatha metropolis (PtoL and 
Arr,). See Mdreb. 

K K 
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Sabatica r^io> i. 58. 

Sabber^ mounts i. 105. 115, ii. 
154. 272. See Sepbar. 

Sabbia^ village of the Djebel of 
Yemen, i. IS, 

or Sabe, capital of the 

Rhamanite Sabeans of N. Ye» 
men. See Marsyaba. 

Sabe {Ptol,)y city near the Eu- 
phrates, i. 24. 326, 327. ii. 
6l. See Sumiscasac. 

Sabe regia, i. 143. See Sanaa. 

Sabeans, distinct tribes of, and 
of various origin, found in dif- 
ferent parts of Arabia, i. 10. 
24, 25. 34. 

of Orn^n (Cushites), ii. 

230. See Seba, son of Cush. 

of N. Yemen (Rhamanite 

Cushites), i.S4. 68.70. ii.299« 

of S. Yemen (Joktanites), 

i. 82. 90. n. 151. 154. l65. 
202. ii. 35. 38. 273. 275. 
324. 

— - of E. Hedjaz (Rhamanite 
Cushites), i. Ixvii. ii. 261. 

of the Euphrates (Ketu- 

rites), i. 25. 326. 328. 341. 
355. ii. 61. 

Sabee, a town and district near 
Cape Mussendom, ii. 226. 

Sabi, i. 36. See Asabi and Sa- 
beans of Oman. 

Sabia, district of N. Yemen, in- 
habited by the Rhamanite 
Sabeans, i. Ixvii. 34. 68, 69, 
70. 90. 

Sabtah, third son of Cush; his 
posterity, and their settle- 
ments, i. 57. 

, or Saphtha, city on the 

Persian Gulf, i. 57. 

Sabtecha, fifth son of Cush ; his 


posterity, and their settle- 
ments, i« 58. 

Saccea district, i. 326* 

Sacer sinus (Pto/.), ii. 213. 
Sachalitae (Pto/.), i. 174. ii. 1 80. 
Sachalites sinus (P^ol. and Arr,'), 

ii. 169 . 174 , 175 . 180. 193 . 

n. t. 

Sada, ii. 144. 

Safra, i. 260. n. 

Sahar or Seger bay, ii. 169* 173, 

174. 176. 

Sahaun territory, i. xxxiii. 
Sahhan tribe, ii. 52. 

Saiace town (P/tn.), i. Ixxxi. ii. 
241. 

Saiak or Sekiale town, i. Ixxxi. 
ii. 242. 

Sailors of the Arabian Gulf, ii. 
286. 

S. Antoine Cape (D' AnvUle), ii. 
163. 

Salamii (Steph, ii. 262. 

Salapeni (^Ptol,)y i. I 09 . 112. 

258. 277 . ii 249 . 

Salaph, Saleph, or Saleth. See 
Sheleph. 

Salemia, i. Ixx. ii. 251. 

Salma, ii. 251. 

Salsum flumen (Plin), ii. 212. 
Saludo island, ii. 11 9 . 283. n. 
Saman town, i. 276. 

Sambracate insula (PHn,)^ ii. 
230. 

Sameni (Steph, Bpz,), i. Ixx:. 

Ixxx. 276 . See Beni Shaman. 
Samman, i. Ixx. 101. See Beni 
Shaman. 

Sammei (Plin.), i. Ixxx. 204. 

273 . 287. See Mibsam. 

Sanaa city (anciently Uzal), i. 
xxxii. n. 105. 143. 155. n. 
ii. 35. 38. 49 . 81. 145. 465. 
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Sanean river^ ii. SOO. 318. 8SO. 
829. 

— town, ii. 819. 323. 

Saoud, Wahaby chief, i. 260. n. 
ii. 128. 188. 

Saphar metropolia i. 94. 

105. 127. ii. 154. l66. 273, 
274. 

SaphaiitflB (Pto/.), i. 94. 105. 

175. ii. 154.272. 

Saphtha, or Sabtah, city, on the 
Persian Gulf, i. 57, 58. 

Saraca, town of Yemen (P^o/.), 
now Ayal Sorah, i. Ixvii. ii. 
9, 10, 11. 27. 153. 271. 

of N. Arabia, adjoining the 

Nabatheans (Steph. Byss.)^ ii. 
11, 13, 14. 28. 

Saracena, region (Pto/.), ii. 13. 

15. 17. 19, 20. 22. 30. 
Saraceni (PtoL), or Zamareni 
(Plin,), ii. 241. See Saracens. 
Saracens, i. 210. 296. ii. 8. 23. 

termed Amalekites by the 

Greeks, in the age of Maho- 
met, ii. l6. 26 . 

, origin of the name, ii. 7. 

9 . 26 . 

Sarah, blessing pronounced upon, 
ii. 1. 6. ^ 

, her name used as the com- 
mon appellative of her de- 
scendants in Arabia, ii. 7, 3. 
29 . See Saracens. 

, ** country of,” ii. 15. 17. 

35. 

— , mount of,"ii. 15. 18. 20. 
Sarapis, Serapis, Ogyris, or Ma- 
zeira, island, ii. I 68 . 170. 181. 
234. n. 

Sarcoa, city, i. 120, 121. ii. 222, 
223. ^e Zar and Sercha. 
Sarech, ii. 10. See Saraca. 
Saritsr (Ptol), i. Ixvii. 285. ii. 


10.12,13.26.34. 37 . 43.153. 
271 . See A1 Samat and Sa- 
racens. 

Sarmoth, LXX. mode of writing 
Hazarmath or Hadramaut, i. 
112 . 

Sesippi portus, ii. 153. 

Sata (Pto/.), ii. 223. 

Saud or Hagar, a town of the 
Djebel of Yemen, i. 203. ii.272. 
Sava city, ii. 1 66. 

Sbica, or Sbica Shamary, town, 
ii. 242. 

Scantate town (P/m.), ii. 241. 
Scenitaj (P/o/.), ii. 240. 

Sabeei of Oman (P/m.), ii. 

230. 

Schultens, Albert, his transla- 
tion of Hadramiitic inscrip- 
tions, i. X. xix. ii. 85. 89 . 
345. 434. 445. 447. 

Sciorm, mountains of, i. 37. 
Scripture. See Passages of Scrip- 
ture, at the end of this Index. 
Seba, eldest son of Cush ; his 
posterity, and their settlements, 
i. 24. 26 . 32. 63 . ; physical 
peculiarities of his race, i. 26. 
, formerly a powerful king- 
dom of Om&n, i. 32. ^e 
Sabi, and Asabi. 

Sebaim, the descendants of Seba. 
See Seba. 

Sebid, or Zebid. See Sabata. 
Sebounta, or Esbuta (P/o/.), i. 

352. See Shobak. 

Sebyl el Kora, ii. 57. 
Secunundus, ii. 292. n. 

Seer. See Sercha. 

Seetzen’s researches after inscrip- 
tions in Yemen, ii. 464. 

Seger town, ii. 180. 

or Sahar, bay, ii. I 69 . 173, 

176. 193. n.t. 
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Seger^ or Sheher^ coast and moun< 
tain district^ i. Ixiii. 113. 135^ 
136. ii. 169 . n. t. 174 . 179 . 
Seir^ mount, i. 280. 354. ii. 6. 
19 . n. 34. 37. (see Idumea^ 
and Edom ) ; its fertility^ ii. 
6 . n. 

Sekali, or Gibboose, island^ II. 

188. The Orneon of Arrian. 
Sekiale, or Saiak, town, ii. 242. 
Selma, i. Ixx. 

Senafer island, ii. 283. n. 

Senna Mekka, or Arabian Senna, 

ii. 137 . 

Sephar, mount, i. 93. 102. 105. 

ii. 154. See Djebel of Yemen. 
Serapis. See Sarapis. 

Sercha, Jercha, Seer, Zar, or 
Sarcoa, city. See Sarcoa. 
Serene, or Zohran, district, i. 
116 . 118. 125. See Jerah. 

island, i. 103. 119- ii. 147. 

See Insula Jeracheeorum. 
Serha: modern Arabic for Jerah, 
i. 116 . 118. 126 . See Beni 
Jerha. 

Serrain, i. 119* 1 ^ 6 . See Se- 
rene. 

Seven Vrells/* ii. 327, 328. 
See El Hasba. 

Shaher, sea-port of Hadramaut, 
i. 114. 

Shakrah town, ii. 313. n. 
Shaman, or Saman, mount, i. 65. 

100 . See Mesha, and Zames. 
Shammab, third son of Reuel, 
son of Esau; his posterity, 
and their settlements, Ii. 30. 
50. 53. 55. See Beni Sham- 
mar. 

Shammar tribe. See Shammab, 
Beni Shammar, and Zamareni. 
Sharedje, or Zar, island, i. 122. 


Sharm, or Sherm, port, ii. 129* 
n. f. 

Shat al Arab, i. 31. 263. 

Sheba, son of Raamah, and 
grandson of Cush ; his pos- 
terity, and their settlements, 
i. 9 . 26 . 34. 59 . 64. 

— — , tenth son of Joktan; his 
posterity, and their settlements, 
i. 9 . 26 . 34, 35. 82. 90. 115. 
127 . 154. 

j son of Jokshan, and grand- 
son of Keturah ; his posterity, 
and their settlements, i. 9* 26. 
325, 326. 

j queen of, i. 157. 

Sheck Sure, or Surdi, island, ii. 

227. 

Shehr, Shehra,or Seger, mountain 
district of, i. 135, 136. 

Shehra, town, in the mountain 
district of Djof er Szyrrhan, 
i. Ixiii. 126 . 130. 

Sheikh Morabit, ii. 126. n. *. 

Sheleph, second son of Joktan ; 
his posterity, and their settle- 
ments, i, 109 . 277 . 

Shem, i. 77. ii. 372. 

Sherah, or Sheradje, a district of 
Karje, i. 103. II 6 . 118. 123. 
130. See Jerah. 

Sherm ’Abu Mishmish, i. 274. n. 

Sherm Ub-hur, ii. 138. n. 

Shibam, modern name for capital 
of Hadramaut, i. 91. Har 
dramaut. 

, or Sabatha metropolis, ii. 

165 . See Mareb. 

Shoa, or Shua, district, i. 355, 
356. ii. 61 . 

Shobak town and castle, i. 351. 

Shokb&n, a branch of the Sobh 
tribe, i. 261, 
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Shor Afar, i. 344. 

Bhua district. See Shoa. 

Shuah, sixth son of Keturah ; 
his posterity, and their setUe- 
ments, i. 353. ii. 6l. 

Shur. See Sihor. 

Sib town, i. I 69 . 

— river, ii. 229 . 

Sibi, or Zebid, port, ii. 153. 

Sideni (PtoL), ii. 126. 

Sihor, or Shur, i. 311. ii. 24. 

Sinai, mount, i. 182. See Agar 
and Hagar. 

y peninsula of, ii. 116. See 

Paran. 

Sinus Leanites i. 48. 

Sinus Mesanites (P/o/.), ii. 55. 
214. 

Sinus Sachalites {Ptol, and Arr,)y 

ii. 169 . 174, 175 . 180 . 193 . 
n.t. 

Skins, inflated, use of, by the 
divers and fishermen of Ha- 
dram to and Omdn, ii. 174, 
175 . n. 

Smyrnophoros Regio Exterior 
(FtoL)y ii. 180. 

Snow, in the mountain ranges of 
the Hedjaz, ii, 144. 

Soaca, i. Ixx. 

Sobh mountain, i. 259. ii. 151. 
137 . See Chabinus, and Lam- 
lam. 

tribe, i. xli. n, 259^ 260. 

n. ii. 132. 137. 

Sochchor city, i. Ixiii. Ixx. 

Socotorra island, ii. I 68 . 

Soda, the ancient Phoda, ii. 253. 

Sodia, il 143. 

Sohar, isles of, ii. 229- 

in Omdn, i. I 69 . 

^ Jews of, called 

Vad Sarah,’* ii. 8. n. 27. n. 

Solanidse insulse (P/tw.), ii. 229* 


Sophanits (PtoL), or Beni 
Sofyan, or Sefian, ii. 42. 265. 
Sor. See Tyre. 

Soualeme tribe, ii, 263. See 
Beni Salem. 

Souk es Szafra, i. Ixx. ii. 130. 

South, Queen of the," i. 158. 
Southern coast, classical geo- 
graphy of, ii. 156. 

Spain, Royal standard of, used 
by the Ageyl tribe, i. 43. n. 
ii. 254. 

Spice country, i. 71- 151. 

Straits of Bab el Mandeb, i. 148. 
ii. 148. 

Suagros, ii. I 66 . See Syagrian 
promontory. 

Subterraneous rivers, i. 194. n. 
Suelleni (P/m.), i. 296 . 

Suez, port of, ii. 279* 

, voyage to, from Yembo, ii. 

286. 

, gulf of, i. 184. n. 288, n. 

I Suggur town, at Cape Fartask, 

ii. 171 . 

Suk-Abuan island, ii. 1 19 . 283. n. 
Sumama, city, i. 100. ii. 313. 
n. See Masumab. 

range of mountains, ii, 250. 

See Zames. 

Sumara mountain, or Nakil Su- 
mara, i. 94. n, 175. See 
Sabber and Sephar. 
Sumiscasac, i. 327. 

Syagrian promontory, i. 113. ii. 

161 . 166 . 224. 234. 

Sylaum (P/o/.), i. 104. 273. ii. 

262 . See Beishe. 

Syllffius, i, 231. ii. 281. 302. 
312—314. 

Syrian expeditions against the 
Nabatheans, in the reign of 
Antigonus, i. 212. n. 

Szafra, i. 152. ii. 127- 130. 
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Tabala^ ii. 329* 

Tadmor^ i. 6. 

Tafar (PhUoatorgiua), ii. 275. 
See Saphar. 

Tajah^ sepulchre of, ii. 100. 
377. n. 

Tamala^ i. Ixii. 

Tammacus town (P/tn.), ii. 43. 
309. 315. 323. 

Tamna (P/m.), Thomna, or 
Thumiia (P/d/.), capital of 
the Catabani, i. 131, 132. ii. 
258, 259, 260. 299- 322. 
Tamy, Sheikh of Asyr, ii. 149. 
Tanks of the Nabatheans, i. 225. 
Tanuchitae, ii. 248. 

Tarmitae (P/o/.), i. 298. ii. 248. 
See Themi. 

Taraba, i. 135. ii. 43. 47. 256, 
257. See Mariaba Barama- 
lacum. 

T^rut town, i. Ixx. 298. 301. 

ii. 216, 217. 220. 

Tayf, i, 77. 247. ii. 43. 257. 
2^5. 315. 323. 

, mountains of, ii. 252. 

Tedium (P/<?/.), i. 335, 

Tehama, province of, ii. 112. 
131. 133. 13,5, 136, 137. 144. 
332. 

Teraa, Tima, or Thema city 
(P/o/.), i. 296. 299. 

Tema or Teman, ninth son of 
Ishmael ; his posterity, and 
their settlements, i. 98. 238. 
242. 289. ; national greatness 
of the tribe, i. 290. ; the Ma- 
gian superstition adopted by 
this tribe, i. 301. 321. 

■> recurrence of the name 

amongst the descendants of 
Esau, i. 9. ii. 32. 

— the son of Ishmael, dis- 


tinguished from the grandson 
of Esau, i. 291 . 293 . 

Teman, son of Eliphaz, and 
grandson of Esau; his pos- 
terity, and their settlements, 
i. 291 . 293 . ii. 32, 33. 64. ; 
high consideration of this 
family amongst the descend- 
ants of Esau, ii. 33. 

Temani, land of, i. 293. ii. 33. 
64. 

Temen or Temyn town, i. 202. 
300. 

Temple at Moilah, ii. 118. 
Temyn tribe, i. 201. 278. See 
Beni Temyn. 

Territorial names of tribes,!. 134. 
250. ii. 131. 138. 142. 147- 
153. 212. 239 . 247 . 

Thaaba. See Thauba. 

Thaabeni, i. 272. See Beni 
Thaaba. 

Thabffini (P/tn.), i. 296 . See 
Beni Thai. 

Thaiman : a variation of Tema 
or Teman, i, 290 . 

Thamar flumen {PKn,\'ii, 229. 
Thamud tribe, i. 323. 337. ii. 

30. 117 . 284. n. 374. n. 
Thamudeni (P/o/.), ii. 30. See 
Thamud. 

Thamuditse (P/o/.), i. 323. ii. 
30. 117 . 120. 125. 374 . n. 
See Thamud. 

Thar, or Ithar, town (P/o/.), i. 
Ixx. 298 . SOI. ii. 216, 217 . 
220. See Tarut. 

Thauane, Doan or Dumgoal, i. 
Ixi. n.*. 135. ii. l62, 178. 
258. 

Thauba, or Thaaba, i. 299- 
64 . 239 . See Odaib and 
Dinhabah. 
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Thekyf tribe, i. 77. ii.265. 
Thema, capital of the ^siUe, 
i. 855. 

— , Tema, or Tima, city, in the 
territory of the Saraceni \Ftoh)y 

i. 296 . 299 . 

Thema tribe, i. 290. See Tema. 
Theman, L 209* See Tema. 
Themanos (Josephus), i. 290. 
See Tema. 

Themi (PtoL), or Thimanei 
(Plin,), i. Ixxv. 98. 101. 196 . 

198 . 270 . 278 . 296 . 300. ii. 

215, 217 . 243. 

Thomna, or Thumna (PtoL), or 
Tamna (PHn,), i. 131, 132. 

ii. 258, 259 , 260 . 299 * 823. 
Thoran, i. 332. 

Tima. See Thema"or Tema city. 
Tipoo Saueb, i. 114. 

Tiran island, ii. 283. n. 

Toani (Plin.), ii. 178. 

Tomabei (Plin,), ii. 153. 

Tor, i. 344. 

Traditional history of the Arabs, 
i. xxxvi. 22. 78, 79* n. 88. 
108. 127 . 159 . 248. ii. 35. 
38. 49 . 08. , 72 . 74 . 79- 124. 
373. 377. 

Tribes of Arabs have commonly 
two or more names, i. 250. 
Tricoryphus mons (PH a,), ii. 
228. 

Troglodytes, in the vicinity of 
Cape Mussendom, ii. 225. n. 
TruUa portus (Pfol), ii. 189* 
-—insula, ii. 184. 188. n.*. 
189. 

Tsor, i. Ixx, See Pteros. 
Tunmbs islands, ii. 227. 

Tusun Pasha, i. 260. n. 

Tuwal tribe, i. 260. n, 

Tyh, desert of, i. 180. ii. 14, 
42. 116 . 243. 


Tylos (now Aval), i. 298. ii, 
217 . See Aval. 

Tyre, i. 6. 241r 

Uadeni (Ptol), i. 65. 276. ii. 

247 . See Wady Sarr, 

U1 Ahsa, u 19 ^. n. ii. 212. 
313. n. *. 

U1 Ahsanys, ii. 212. 

U1 Celia, i. Ixxxi. See Ocelis. 
Ummari, i. 86. 

Ur of the Chaldees, i. 357. 
Urchoa, city of Chaldea (PtoL), 

i. 356. 

Uz, grandson of Shem, supposed 
to have been the father of the 
first Arabian settlers, i. 11. n. 

ii. 372 , See Aws, 

, land of, i. 328. 354. ii. 

58, 59 . See Job. 

Uzal, sixth son of Joktan ; his 
posterity, and their settle- 
ments, i. 143. 

, a Joktanite district of Ye- 
men, i. 90 . 105. 115. 127 . 

, or Ozal (now Sanaa), the 

Joktanite capital of Yemen, 

i. 143. See Sanaa. 

Vad Sarah ; a name given by the 
Arabs to the Jews of Sohar, 

ii. 8. n. 27 . n. 

Vadei (Plin,), ii. 142. n. f, 
Vadeni (PtoL), i. 276, See Ua- 
deni. 

Variations in Arabic names, i. 

46. 53. 171 . n. 174 . 209 , 
Vicus Jerachffiorum. See Ja- 
rachseorum Vicus, and Djftr. 
Vincent, Dean, i. liii. ii, I 66 . 
251. 258. 282. 284. 288. 293. 
SO 9 . 312. n.^ 323. 

Vodona (PtoL), i. Ixiii. 

Voyage from Yembo to Sue?, ii. 
286. 
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Wad<I> worship of, i. 283. 
Wadeni, ii. 247. See Uadeni. 
Wadys, or low pasturing grounds, 
described, i. 191* 

Wady Beishe, ii. 26 S. See Beishe. 

Djebryn, i. li. n. 

Dowaser, i. 68. ii. 264. 

See Dowaser. 

Fatme, ii. 142. 

Ham, i. 87. n. 

j Hauran, or Haouran, i. 

191. 316. 

— , May fab, or Meifah, ii. 193. 
203. 

Mina, i. 18.8. ii. 254- n.f. 

Nedjd, i. 351. 

Nedjran, in Yemen, i. 203. 

285. ii. 151. 

Sarr, i. 65. 276. ii. 247. 

See Uadeni. 

Sehab el Hagar, i, 287. 

Yaowd town, i. 348. 

Wababys, i. 221. 230. 255. 
260. n. 276 . ii. 51. 128. 140. 
149 . 152. 325. 

Wakasha, i. 333. 348. 

W alckenaer’s account of the line 
of advance of iEllius Callus, 
ii. 303. n. 

Wanba, mentioned in the Nakab 
el Hajar inscription, ii. 389. 
Water tanks of the Nabatheans, 

i. 225. 

Wells, Dr., i. 13. 41. 93. 343. 

ii. 54. 

Wells of Ephah,” i. 343. See 
Makar Efa. 

Wells of Edom,” ii. 127. 129* 
See Bar*eeda, or eedy. 
Wellsted, Lieut., i. 11. n. 86. n. 
ii. 283. 

, his Hadramutic inscrip- 
tion, ii. 84. 88. 97. 186. n. 
347. ; his description of the 


ruins of Nakab el Hajar, ii. 
195 . ; his description of the 
roadstead of Hisn Ghorab, ii. 
353. n. ; his account of Broom 
port and harbour, ii. 206. 
White Island, ii. 188. n.*. See 
Gibboose island. 

" Wise men,” i. 302. n. See 
Magi. 

Wise men from the East,*^ i. 
304. 

Wodje, castle and Wady of, ii. 
126 . n. * 

Woshem, desert of, i. 276. ii. 

247. 

Writing, antiquity of the art of, 
among the Hamyarites, ii. 
84. n.^. 100. 

Yafa territory, i. xxxiii. 

Yattreb, i. 266 . n. See lathrippa, 
and Medina. 

Yemama, or Jemima, province, 
i. 103. ii. 67 . 112. 

mountains of, ii. 266. 

Yembo port, i. 220. ii. 128. 296. 
See Nera Kom^. 

, voyage from, to Suez, ii. 

286. 

Yembo el Nakhel, ii. 128. 
Yemen, province, ii. 112. 

, Cushite colonization of, i. 

1 8. n. 67 . 72 . ; a Joktanite pro- 
vince, i. 40. ; its districts called 
after the tribes inhabiting them, 
i. 34. 84. 268. 273. n. 287. 
348. 350. ii. 273. 

Father of,” i. Ixix. n. * 

90 . 103, 104. 115. 127 . 136. 
See Jerah. 

, Key of,” i. 81. 88. ii. 

316 . See Beishe. 

, Inscriptions in, ii. 81. See 

Inscriptions. 
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Zaaram reg. (Ptol.), i. Ixx. 120. 

124. See Dj4r. 

Zab trite, i. 58. See £1 Zab 
and ^b. 

Zabida. See Sabata. 

Zamareni (P/m,), i. Ixvi. Ixxxi. 
99- ii* ^4. 241. See Beni 
Shammar. 

Zames or Zametas mons (PtoL), 
u 65. 80. 97 . 99 . 276, 277. 
ii. 244, 245. See Mesba. 
Zar or Seer city. See Sarcoa. 

island, i. 122. 

, Zare, or Lar, river, i. 104. 

121. ii. 222. 237. 

Zebeyde or Zobeideh tribe, i. 
260. n. 263. ii. 72. 131, 132, 
133. 139. 332. See Deb©. 
Zebid, Sebid, or Sibi, a port of 
Yemen, i. 57. ii. 153. 

Zedeyr district, ii. 268. 

Zeeritffi (PtoL), ii. 53. 268. 
Zenana ; occurrence of the term 
in the Hadramutic inscrip* 
tions, ii. 351. 


Zenobia island, ii. 168. 181. 
Zepho, third son of Elipbaz, son 
of £sau; his posterity, and 
their settlements, ii. 32. 41. 
Zerah, second son of Reuel, son 
of Esau; his posterity, and 
their setOements, ii. 50. 52, 
53. 55. 

Ziglag, ii. 22. 

Zimran, or Zomran, eldest son 
of Keturah ; his posterity, and 
their settlements, i. 321. ii. 
47. 117 . See Beni Omran. 
Zobeideh tribe. See Zebeyde. 
Zohran, i. Ixvii. 85. 11 6. 118. 
125. ii. 144. 146, 147. 255. 
See Jerah, and Serene. 
Zomran. See Zimran. 

Zoor, Cape, ii. 213. 

Zophar, the Naamathite, i. 355. 
Zor or Zur. See Tyre. 

Zoreni or Doreni (PtoL), i. 85. 
See Zohran. 

Zurachi (Plin,), i. 120. 122. ii. 
222. See Sarcoa, and Sercha. 
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i. 284. 


16 . - 
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i. 178. 184. 208. 

xxvi. 
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i. 231. 

xxvii. 

40. - 
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xxxvi. 
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ii. 2 . 
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12 . - 

. 

ii. 47 . 
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- ii. 121. 

xiv. 
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. ii. 21. 
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- ii. 39. 

xviii. 

1. 5, 6. 27. - 
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Numbers, xii. 

1. 

. i. 12. 

xiii. 

29. - 

- ii. 21. 

xiv. 

25. - 

- ii. 21. 


45. - 

- ii. 21. 

xxiv. 

20. - 

- ii. 16. 32. 47. 

xxxii. 

12. - 

- ii, 44. n.* 

Joshua, iii. 

7—17. 

- i. 186. n. 

xiii. 

3. - - 

- i. 311. 


1 

1 

- i. 309. 

Judges, V. 

30. - 

- ii. 91.93. 

vii. 

12. . 

- i. 341, 

viii. 

10, - 

- i. 341. 


21. - 

- i. 340. n. 


24. - 

. i. 206. 340. 

1 Samuel, xiv. 

48. ; XV. 1 — 8. 

. ii. 39. 

XV. 

7. 

- i. 232. ii. 24. 

xvi. 

6. . 

- ii. 44. n. t 

xxvii. 

8. 10. 

- i. 312. ii. 22. 40. n. 

XXX. 

1, 2. . 

- ii. 22. 40. n. 

2 Samuel, xix. 

8. 

- ii. 62. 

1 Kings, ix. 

16 — 28.; X. 1— 

-13. i. 157—162. 

2 Kings, xix. 

9. . 

- i. 14. 

1 Chron. i. 

30. - 

- i. 284. 

ii. 

17. - 

- i. 307. n. 

iv. 

42, 43. 

- ii. 40. n. 

V. 

- 

- i. 187. 205. 208. 216. 


289.308.310.315. 

xviii. 10. - « - i. 137. n. 

S Chron. iii. 6. - - - i. 172. n. 

ix. 1. 9. - " - i. 157— 160. 

xiv. 9. - - - i. 14. 

12—15. - - i. 15. 

3. . . . ii. 92. 94. 

15. - - - i. 326, 327. 355. 

17. - - - ii. 60. 


Job, i. 
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16. . . 

Psalm, xlv. 13, 14. 

lix. 6. 14. 

Ixxii. 10. 

Ixxx. 11. - 

Ixxxiii. 6. - 

civ. 10. 

18. - 
cxx. 5 — 7. 

Cant V. 11. 

Isaiah, ii. 22. 

xi. 15, l6. 

xxi. 11—17. 


xxiii. IS. - 

xlii. 10—12. - 

xliii. 3. - - 

xlv. 14. - 

lx. 6, - - 

7. - 

Ixiii. 1. 

Jer. ii. 10, 11. 

X. 0. - - 

xiii. 23. . 

xxv. 15. 26. 

23. - 

xxxviii. 7. - - 

xxxix. 3. 

xlix, 7^ 8. - 

21 . - 

28—33. 

20 . - 


Vol. Page 
. i. 353. 

- i. 293. 327. ' 

- i. xiv.;ii. 83. 106.372. 

- i. xiv. ii. 346. 

- ii. 368. 

" ii. 62. 

. ii. 62. 

- ii. S69. 

- ii. 67. 

- ii. 66. 

- ii. 94. 

- i. 284. 

- i. 32. 

- i. 308. 

- i. 284. n., 285. 

. ii. 353. 

- ii. S60. 

- i. 251. 256. 262. 

. i. 172. n. 

- ii. S68. 

- i. 186. n. 

- i. 238.242.251.280. 

282. 291. 294. 329, 
330. 

. i. 54. 355. 

- i. 239. 242. 

- i. 32. 

- i. 187. n. 

- i. 28. 

- i. 343, 344. 

- i. 210. 213. 240. 

- ii. S3. 

- i. 240. 

- i. 172. n. 

- i. 28. 

- i. 295. ii. 60.n.t 

- i. 329. 

- ii. 62. 

- ii. 62. 

- i. S29. ii. 33. 

- i. 291. ii. 33. 

- i. 241. 342. 

- ii. 368. 


Lament iv, 
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Chap. 

Verse 


Ezekiel^ xxiii. 

22, 23. 


XXV. 

13. . 

• 

xxvii. 

6. . 

- 


15. . - 

- 


19. 



20—22 

• 


21. - 

- 


23. - 

- 

xxix. 

10. . 

- 

xxxviii. 

11^13. 

• 

Daniel) x. 

5, 


Joel) ii. 

6. 


AmoS) i. 

12. . 

- 

V. 

12. 15. 

• 

Nahuni) ii. 

10. . 

• 

Habakk. iii. 

3. 


Judith) ii. 

23. - 


Baruch) iii. 

22, 23. 

• 

1 Maccab. v. 

25—27. 


ix. 

35, 36. 


xii. 

5—23. 

- 

2 Maccah. v. 

8. 


St. Matth. ii. 

1. 


xii. 

42. - 

• 

xiv. 

23. ; xvii. 

1. 

Gal. iv. 

22—25. 

• 

St. JudC) 

13. - 

- 


Vol. Page 

- i. 355. ii. 61. 

- i. 329. 

. i. 334. 

- i. 294. n. 

- i. 145. 

- i. 59, 64. 70. 

- i. 241. 

. i. 333. 

- i. IS. 74. 

- i. 60. 

- i. 172. n. 

- ii. 871. n.t 

- ii. 33. 

- ii. 62. 

- ii. 871. n. f 

- ii. 34. 

- i. 185. n. 

- i. 183.n.291. 302.306. 
. i. 215. 

- i. 216. 

- ii. 76. 

- i. 212. n. 

- i. 304. 

- i. 158. 

- ii. 123. 

- i. 182. 237. 

- ii, 170. n.f 


THE END, 
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